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MORE CELTIC ELEMENTS IN GAWAIN 
AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


Since 1888, when Gaston Paris revealed the derivation of the 
Beheading Test in Gawain and the Green Knight from Bricriu’s 
Feast, the evidence for Irish influence on the Middle English 
masterpiece has steadily accumulated. A number of striking ele- 
ments, however, seemed to have no Irish or Celtic ancestry, but 
to represent the felicitous fancies of anonymous French adapters 
or of the English poet himself. To this view I was myself inclined 
until within the last year I was forced to examine the poem from 
several new angles. The results of this inquiry form the subject 
of the following pages. 

I. BERCILAK’S GIRDLE. Every reader of Gawain and 
the Green Knight remembers the green silk girdle, or belt, or 
lace (the three words are used synonymously) which Sir Berci- 
lak’s wife persuaded Gawain to accept before his testing at the 
Green Chapel. She recommended it because of its magic virtue 
(vss. 1851 ff.). 


“For quat gome so is gorde with pis grene lace, 
While he hit hade hemely halched aboute, 

Per is no hapel vnder heuen tohewe hym pat my3t, 
For he my3t not be slayn for sly3t vpon erpe.”’ 


Later Bercilak informed Gawain that it was his own girdle which 
his wife, at his instigation, had urged upon the hero (vss. 2358 
ff.). 

“For hit is my wede pat pou were;, pat ilke wouen girdel, 

Myn owen wyf hit pe weued, I wot wel for sope. 

Now know I wel py cosses, and py costes als; 

And be wowyng of my wyf: I wro3t hit myseluen. 

I sende hir to asay pe...” 


Presumably Bercilak was wearing it when he appeared as the 
Green Knight at Arthur’s Court, for some magic influence en- 
abled him to come through the beheading alive—“he my3t not 
be slayn for sly 3t vpon erpe”—and he was wearing a green belt at 
the time, as the following lines prove (vss. 161 ff.): 

And alle his vesture uerayly wat3 clene verdure, 

Bobpe pe barres of his belt and oper blype stones, 


Pat were richely rayled in his aray clene 
Aboutte hymself and his sadel, vpon silk werke3. 
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Twice there is reference to the pendants attached to the 
girdle (vss. 2038, 2431). Finally we read that on his return to 
Arthur’s court Gawain wore the belt “abelef as a bauderyk 
bounden bi his syde, loken vnder his lyfte arme,”’ and that, fol- 
lowing suit, all the knights and ladies of the Round Table agreed 
to wear a similar baldric of bright green (vss. 2485-88, 2515-18). 

All that is said of Bercilak’s girdle would seen natural to 
readers of the poem. Cinctures possessing various magical vir- 
tues were not uncommon in traditional literature;! real belts of 
lion’s skin belonged to Piers Gaveston (d. 1312) and Charles V 
of France, and evidently were credited with supernatural pow- 
ers;? others were adorned with talismanic devices or formulas.* 
Light silk girdles, decked with gold “bars” and jewels, were worn 
indifferently by men and women,‘ so that there was nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that Bercilak’s girdle was worn not only by 
himself and Gawain but also by his wife. Pendants like those 


1G. L. Kittredge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge, Mass., 
1916), pp. 139 f. Stith Thompson, Motif Index of Folk-Literature, 1 (Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1933), 109, 165, 170. K. Meyer, A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran (London, 
1895-1897), 1, 83. J. Bédier, Légendes épiques, ed. 3 (1929), 1v, 159. Sowdone of 
Babylon, ed. E. Hausknecht, EETSES (London, 1881), pp. 66-68. A. Hertel, 
Verzauberte Oertlichkeiten u. Gegenstinde in der altfranzdsischen erzihlenden Dich- 
tung (Hannover, 1908), pp. 67 f. English and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. H. C. 
Sargent, G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1904), p. 60. Roman dela Rose, ed. E. Langlois, 
SATF, (Paris, 1920), vss. 1067 ff. Chaucer, Complete Works, ed. F. N. Robin- 
son (Boston, 1933), pp. 674 f. T. P. Cross, C. H. Slover, Ancient Irish Tales (New 
York, 1936), p. 483. J. A. MacCulloch, Medieval Faith and Fable (London, 1932), 
p. 40. Snorri Sturluson, Prose Edda, trans. A. G. Brodeur (New York, 1929), 
pp. 121 f. Bede, Life of Cuthbert, ch. 23. 

2 Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Par- 
ticularly in England (Oxford, 1922), p. 119. On page 136 she notes that a woman’s 
girdle (A.p. 1451) was ornamented with figures of the Three Kings, which were 
regarded as a talisman. 

*C. Enlart, Manuel d’archéologie francaise, 111 (Paris, 1916), 279 f. Unfor- 
tunately Enlart supplied no specific reference. 

‘ Ibid., p. 275. “Sous le régne de Philippe Auguste, c’est le type masculin 
de la ceinture qui s’étend au costume féminin: la ceinture uniforme pour les 
deux sexes ...’’ Chaucer, ed. Robinson, pp. 22, 674 f. F. H. Crossley, English 
Church Monuments (London, 1921), pp. 16, 159, 232. Prior and Gardner, Mediae- 
val Figure Sculpture in England (Cambridge, 1912), fig. 777. E. G. Millar, Eng- 
lish Illuminated MSS. of the XIV and XV Centuries (Paris, 1928), pl. 68, 70. 
In the two early 13th century German romances to be discussed below the 
magic girdles were worn both by men and women. 
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mentioned have survived.’ Wearing a belt as a baldric over one 
shoulder was known in the fourteenth century, though common 
only in hunting costume as a means of suspending the horn.* The 
employment of girdles as gifts or love-tokens was familiar both 
in romance and in reality.’ 

Doubtless the fact that the magic girdle was a commonplace 
of fiction, was described in GGK in accordance with conventions 
of the time, and did not occur in any version of the Beheading 
Test or the Temptation, regarded by Kittredge as the chief tra- 
ditional elements in the poem, led that great scholar to reject the 
girdle as a survival from Celtic story.* Similar considerations and 
the plausible hypothesis that the green Jace, worn baldric-wise 
by the members of Arthur’s court, was introduced to connect 
the poem with some chivalric order brought Professor Hulbert 
to the conclusion that it was merely an adaptation of “‘a custom- 
ary feature of fairy stories.”® Both failed to follow up the sug- 
gestion of Miss Weston, in the slimmest but perhaps the sound- 
est of her Arthurian books,!® that the appearance of a similar 
girdle in the possession of Gawain in two German romances and 
in the possession of Gawain’s counterpart, Cichulainn, in a 
very early Irish saga demanded closer examination of this fea- 
ture. The evidence since accumulated shows that the plot of GGK 
is much more deeply indebted to Irish tradition than Kittredge 
dreamed. Professor Hulbert emphasized the debt to the love 
story of Cichulainn and Blathnat, and Professor Nitze empha- 


5 Enlart, op. cit., tm, fig. 310. 

6 Ibid., fig. 368. M. Bernath, Malerei des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1916), fig. 
296. Victoria and Albert Museum, List of Rubbings of Brasses (London, 1915), pl. 
35. J. R. Planché, Cyclopaedia of Costume (London, 1876), pp. 30 f. 

7 Enlart, op. cit., m1, 278, n. 2. Marie de France, Lais, ed. K. Warnke, ed. 3 
(Halle, 1925), Guigemar, vss. 568-72. H. J. Chaytor, Troubadours in England 
(Cambridge, 1923), p. 10. H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian 
Romances, 111, 395; v, 84. Andreas Capellanus, Art of Courtly Love, trans. J. J. 
Parry (New York, 1941), Bk. 1, ch. 7, sec. 21. Note that in GGK, vss. 1874, 
2033, the girdle is called a luflace and a drurye. 

8 Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 139 f. On realism of Middle English romances cf. 
D. Everett, Essays and Studies of the English Association, xv (1929), 103 ff. 

®* MP, xm (1916), 707-18. 

10 J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Gawain (London, 1897), pp. 100-2. In her 
later books Miss Weston unfortunately abandoned the promising start she had 
made in the study of Celtic origins. 
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sized the analogs in seasonal ritual.’ Miss Buchanan was able 
to list thirty-one features derived from the complex of stories 
about Cichulainn, Ciroi, and Blathnat.” I propose to show that 
the belt of GGK is derived from this group of Irish stories by the 
following points: 

1. The appearance of a magic protective girdle in GGK and 
the two other Arthurian romances, Wigalois and Diu Krone, is 
due not to coincidence, but to a common tradition as old as the 
twelfth century. 2. The origin of this tradition in the Cachu- 
lainn-Ctiroi-Blathnat complex of stories is rendered plausible by 
the profound influence of this complex on early Welsh literature 
and numerous Arthurian romances, especially on GGK. 3. In one 
of the stories in this complex, The Violent Death of Ctroi, a 
girdle appears in association with the prototypes of the Green 
Knight, his wife, and Gawain,—namely, Curoi, Blathnat, and 
Ciichulainn. 4. The story of this girdle corresponds in ten points 
to the story of the cincture in the Gasozein episode in Diu Krone. 
5. The story of the girdle in Wigalois must be an offshoot from 
the same stock of tradition since it offers analogies to the girdle 
stories in Diu Krone and GGK and a close parallel to the Irish 
story of Cichulainn and his son Connla. 6. Cichulainn in The 
Cattle-Raid of Cooley wears a battle-belt which, whether it was 
identical with the one in The Violent Death of Ctiroi or not, prob- 
ably indicated its nature. Arrows and spears would bound back 
from Cichulainn’s belt as if from stone or horn. 7. In any case, 
since The Violent Death of Ctirot influenced the plot of GGK and 
supplied ten points in the Gasozein episode in Diu Krone, it is 
fair to conclude that the precious girdle which Ciroi possesses 
in the Irish saga must be the original of the magic girdle which 
Ciroi’s counterparts, Bercilak and Gasozein, possess in the 
romances. 

u MP, xm, 434-58. 

2 PMLA, xiv (1932), 315-38. From her list I would subtract no. 5, 
since the Irish, “dos bili mor fair,’’ does not mean “‘upon him the bushiness of a 
great tree,’’ but “on him a bush of a large sacred tree.’’ Since it was large enough 
to shelter 30 bullocks, the bush could hardly have been Céroi’s hair, as Zimmer 
and Thurneysen surmised. A possible parallel is to be found in Mananndn’s ap- 
pearance at Tara with a silver branch on his shoulder; “craebh airgid co tri 
hublaib oir fria ais.’”’ (Stokes, Windisch, Irische Texte, ser. 3, vol. 1, p. 193). I 
would add to Miss Buchanan’s list of parallels the protests of Cachulainn and 
Gawain against the delays of Caroi and Bercilak. Cf. Kittredge, p. 38. 
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1. The three magic girdles of Arthurian romance possess much 
the same advantageous properties in combat and occur in inter- 
related plots. Compare with the assurance given to Gawain in 
GGK concerning the Jace, the following assurance given to 
Gawein in Wigalois (c. 1207) concerning the girdle." 


“Behalt in unz an iuwern tot 

und sit sicher vor aller nét: 

wan daz ir sigldés sit ersehen 

daz ist von siner kraft geschehen. . . 
iun mac nd nimmer missegén; 

4n angest miiget ir bestén 

swaz vreise ir in der welte welt.”’ 


Much the same general nature belongs to the talisman in Hein- 
rich von dem Tiirlin’s Krone (c. 1220). 


“Der giirtel hat s6 gréz kraft, 
Swer in treit ist sé werhaft, 

Daz in niemen kan gewinnen. . . 
Sin tugent unde sin lip 

Wirt da von gerichet.” 


What of the narrative settings in which the three cinctures 
are found? In all three poems a stranger knight from a far-off 
land arrives at Arthur’s court wearing or bringing the girdle; in 
all three Gawain encounters him in the ax test or in combat; in 
all three the outcome is dependent on the talisman; in all three 
Gawain is entertained by the stranger knight and his wife in his 
castle.'® In the two German poems the stranger knight offers the 


18 Wirnt von Gravenberc, Wigalois, ed. J. M. N. Kapteyn, Rheinische Bei- 
trige u. Hilfsbiicher zur Germ. Philologie u. Volkskunde, tx (Bonn, 1926), vss. 611 
ff. Trans.: “Keep it to the time of your death and be secure against all danger. 
For that you have appeared unvictorious has happened through its power... . 
Never may things go amiss with you now. Without fear you can face whatever 
terror you may choose in the world.’’ A full summary is given in P. Piper, 
Hifische Epik (Stuttgart), 1, 209-13. 

4 Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Diu Krone, ed. G. H. F. Scholl, Bibliothek des 
Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, xxvu (Stuttgart, 1852), vss. 4870 ff. Trans.: 
“The girdle has such great potency that whoever wears it is so protected that 
no one can vanquish him. . . . His valor and his body is strengthened by it.” A 
full summary is given in Piper, op. cit., 1, 264-66, 273-75, 290. 

% Wigalois, pp. 13-33; Krone, pp. 183 f., 287 f., 342 f. It is noteworthy that 
in the German poems the knights Fimbeus and Joram are both kings, and that 
their counterpart in GGK, Bercilak, is according to the ms. (vs. 992) also a king, 
and his wife (vs. 1770) is called a “‘pryncece.” 
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girdle to Queen Ginover as a gift; it confers on her great beauty 
or wisdom; she rejects it; Gawein fights for it. In GGK and 
Wigalois the stranger knight who brings the girdle to Arthur’s 
court challenges the knights of the Round Table; he later be- 
comes Gawain’s hospitable host in his castle, introduces him to 
the ladies of his household,—an older woman and a younger 
woman of superlative beauty,—and openly encourages or se- 
cretly connives at the love of Gawain for the latter.!’ In Diu 
Krone the girdle functions in two interlocking episodes, both of 
which have their analogies with GGK. In the Fimbeus episode’® 
we have a figure corresponding to “‘Morgne the goddes”’ in GGK; 
in the household of the stranger knight who comes with the girdle 
to Arthur’s court there is a fay who cherishes a grudge against 
the fellowship of the Round Table and sends her emissaries to 
Arthur’s court to humiliate them. Later in the same episode, 
when Gawain visits the stranger knight’s castle, he is the object 
of a plot between the host and his wife, just as in GGK. Even 
more marked and detailed is the parallelism between the Gaso- 
zein episode in Diu Krone'® and the latter part of GGK. Both 
poems relate the close of a Christmas festival and the departure 
of the guests on December 28 or 29. The hosts, Bercilak and 
Arthur respectively, spend the 29th in the chase. Their wives, at 
this or some previous time, bestow girdles as love-tokens on 
Gawain and Gasozein,—girdles which protect the wearer in com- 
bat. Gawain behaves with strict chastity toward Bercilak’s wife; 
Gasozein later promises to preserve the honor of Arthur’s wife. 
Gawain comes to his rendezvous with Bercilak on January 1 
beside a brawling stream; Gasozein comes on the night of De- 
cember 29 to a ford, and meets Arthur. The encounters end hap- 


16 Wigalois, pp. 13-25; Krone, pp. 287-89. 17 Wigalois, pp. 21-46. 

18 GGK, vss. 1830-75, 2361 f., 2446-62. Krone, pp. 60, 183, 285 ff., 305 ff., 
342 f. 

19 Vss. 3356-5080, 10458-12468. An excellent summary is given by Professor 
Webster in Englische Studien, xxxv1, 341-46. On the Arthurian relationships of 
this episode cf. ibid., pp. 337-60; Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Walwanii, 
ed. J. D. Bruce (Baltimore, 1913), pp. lvii f. Gasozein de Dragoz appears, as 
Webster notes, as Gasoain d’Estrangot in the Vulgate Lancelot (H. O. Sommer, 
Vulgate Version, t.1, 119), and there is reference to a combat between him and 
Gauvain before the King. He is probably identical also with a certain Gosangos 
who in the Livre d’Artus (Sommer, Vulgate Version, v1, 29, 36 f., 132) displays 
his valor, loves the Queen, is beloved by her, and between whom and Gauvain 
there was a great battle. 
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pily. Bercilak and Arthur reveal their identity to Gawain and 
Gasozein. Gasozein proposes another encounter with Arthur at 
the end of a year whereas Gawain has met Bercilak as the con- 
sequence of such a proposal. 

Despite the many differences, there are certain features com- 
mon to all three romances and even more elaborate correspond- 
ences between the three pairs. Since the German poems cannot 
be the source of GGK and must themselves rest on antecedent 
French originals, the only explanation for the triangular rela- 
tionship between GGK, Wigalois, and Diu Krone is a common 
fund of French tradition dating back to the twelfth century. 
The talismanic belt, therefore, is no addition of the English 
poet or of his immediate French source, as Kittredge suggested, 
but an integral part of the Matiére de Bretagne. 

This conclusion is not to be wondered at but was rather to 
be anticipated since similar complex relationships have already 
been demonstrated between each of these three poems and other 
Arthurian romances. Kittredge, Professor Hulbert, Miss Bu- 
chanan, and I have done this for GGK,*° Saran, Schofield, and 
Heuckenkamp for Wigalois;*! Miss Weston, Bruce, Orlowski, 
Warnatsch, Webster, Dr. Boll, and Professor Cross for Diu 
Krone.” The three poems in which the talisman appears are or- 
ganic outgrowths from the mass of Round Table fiction circulat- 
ing in the twelfth century. 

2. The organic connection of the three poems with early 
Arthurian tradition takes on added significance when we realize 
that one of them, GGK, has been shown to derive its plot in large 
measure from a group of famous Irish stories, some of them 
authoritatively dated in the eighth century,™ which exerted a 


2 Kittredge, op. cit.; MP, xm, 55-67; PMLA, xtvut, 331 ff., xvi, 1000 ff- 

2 F. Saran, Ueber Wirnt von Grafenberg u. den Wigalois, Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Deutschen S prache, xxt (1896); W. H. Schofield, Studies in Libeaus 
Desconus, Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, tv (Boston, 1895); F. 
Heuckenkamp, Chevalier du Papegau (Halle, 1896), pp. viii ff. 

2 Weston, op. cit., cf. Index sub Diu Krone; Weston, Gawain at the Grail 
Castle (London, 1903), pp. viii ff.; Historia Meriadoci, ed. J. D. Bruce, pp. lvii 
f.; Damoisele 4 la Mule, ed. B. Orlowski (Paris, 1911), pp. 41-64; O. Warnatsch, 
Der Mantel, Germanistische Abhandlungen, 1 (Breslau, 1883), 111 ff.; L. L. Boll, 
Relation of Diu Krone of Heinrich v.d. Tiirlin to La Mule sans Frein (Washington, 
1929); Englische Studien, xxxv1 (1906), 340-51; T. P. Cross, W. A. Nitze, 
Lancelot and Guenevere (Chicago, 1930), pp. 27 f. 2% PMLA, xtvu, 315 ff. 

* R. Thurneysen, Irische Helden- und Kénigsage (Halle, 1921), p. 431. 
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great influence on early Welsh literature and also on a number of 
the stock themes of Arthurian romance. Indeed it is possible to 
assert that no other Irish sagas have impressed themselves so 
clearly and so frequently on the plots of the Arthurian cycle as 
has the group of tales centering round the figures of Curoi, 
Ciichulainn, and Blathnat. As we should expect, these stories 
passed through Wales. Professor Gruffydd, who made a pro- 
found study of their influence on Blodeuwedd’s betrayal of 
Llew in Math Vab Mathonwy, asserted: “The story of Curoi’s 
death was well known in Wales.”’ Professor Cross concurs: “It 
is important to observe that the Cu Roi story was known in 
early Welsh literature.”” He also summarizes The Violent Death of 
Ciroi as one of the Celtic abduction tales which set the pattern 
for the abduction of Guinevere in its many forms.*’ Kittredge 
adduced, besides GGK, four French romances in which the test- 
ing of Cichulainn by Ciroi reappears in the form of Beheading 
Games.** I have shown that this same complex of Irish stories 
has influenced many other familiar situations and motifs in 
Arthurian romance, including the Turning Castle and the Peril- 
ous Bed.?® 

Particular emphasis should be laid on The Violent Death of 
Curoi as a source of Arthurian matter. To it, as Miss Buchanan 
showed, GGK owes three features—the color of the Green 
Knight’s vesture, Gawain’s delay of a year, his search for the 
Green Chapel. Miss Schoepperle, followed by Professor Cross, 
pointed out its general kinship with the various versions of the 
abduction of Guinevere,* and it is manifestly the main source of 
two other abduction stories in the Arthurian cycle. Briefly the 
Irish saga of the eighth or ninth century may be summarized 
thus:*! 


The gigantic Caroi carried off Bl4thnat (Little Flower) from her lover Cfaichu- 
lainn to his fortress. Cachulainn obtained secret access to her there and arranged 


% W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy (Cardiff, 1928), p. 266. 

26 Cross, Nitze, op. cit., p. 41, n. 2. 37 Tbhid., pp. 39-41. 

28 Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 26-66. 29 PMLA, xxvut, 1000 ff. 

30 G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt (Frankfort, New York, 1913), m, 427- 
29, 528-37; Cross, Nitze, op. cit., pp. 38-41, 47 ff. I hope to show further influ- 
ences on Arthurian romance in a study of Chrétien’s sources. 

3t Thurneysen, op. cit., pp. 432-35, 441-44. 

% Cross, op. cit., p. 52, n. 1, aptly remarks: “‘Blathine’s complicated love 
story makes it difficult to say whether she was the wife of Cu Cuchulinn or of 
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to bring an army to attack the fortress. During the conflict, Bl4thnat betrayed 
Caroi, by giving the sword with which alone he could be slain to Cfchulainn. 
Foreseeing his doom, Céroi cried, ‘“No secret to women!” and was promptly be- 
headed. 


Compare this with an episode in the Vulgate Lancelot :* 


The gigantic Carado carried off a damsel, whose name we can infer was Floree,™ 
from her lover to his castle. Lancelot, accompanied by a large army, attacked 
the fortress. During the conflict, the damsel betrayed Carado by giving the 
sword with which alone he could be slain to Lancelot. Foreseeing his doom, Ca- 
rado cried, ‘‘Alas, that which I loved best in the world has slain me!’’ Carado was 
presently beheaded. 


Compare also this episode in De Ortu Walwanii.* 


Milocrates carried off a damsel to his palace. Walwanius (Gawain), learning 
that she was in love with him, obtained secret access to her there, and arranged 
to bring an army to attack the palace. She gave him the sword of Milocrates, 





Cu Roi or of either.”” Likewise Gruffydd says (op. cit., p. 128) that the Balor 
story “belongs to the tradition of the earlier Cuchulain saga, where marriage, 
as we know it, did not count. Indeed, in the Mabinogion, the institution of mar- 
riage is not recognized, and the usual phrase for a man and a woman beginning 
to cohabit, whether legitimately or otherwise, is ‘he slept with her.’ ’’ The un- 
certainty as to Bl4thnat’s status made it almost inevitable that the relationship 
of her Arthurian descendants to the Arthurian descendants of Cachulainn and 
Caroi shows every variety conceivable. 

% Sommer, Vulgate Version, tv, 114, 135-37. Cf. Studi Medievali, Nouva 
Serie, 111 (1930), 295 f. 

* This damsel was married to Melyant le Gay (Sommer, rv, 139), whereas 
we learn from the Livre d’Artus (ibid., v1, 115) that Meliant de Lis was married 
to a certain Floree, whose love affair with Gauvain in her father’s castle shows 
marked resemblances to that of Bercilak’s wife with Gawain. Cf. infra, p. 164. 
Florie was evidently a traditional name for Gawain’s mistress or wife. Cf. 
PMLA, xtvm, 1014, 1021; R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance 
(New York, 1927), pp. 22, 228. Both the Meliants mentioned above, like 
Chrétien’s Meleagant, are descended, I believe, from Welsh Melvas, who was 
apparently a notorious abductor. Cf. Cross, Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, pp. 
21, 26, and n. 1, 29, 47, n. 2. It is at least a remarkable coincidence with the 
betrayal of Carado by the damsel that in the earliest version of Amicus and 
Amelius, that of Radulphus Tortarius (ca. 1090), Amicus in the course of a 
combat with the redoubtable Adradus broke his sword and was in dire straits 
until a damsel sent him the mighty sword of her father with which he slew 
Adradus, whereas in the next oldest version of the Amicus story, the Anglo- 
Norman romance (12th century), the damsel is called Florie. Cf. Amis and 
Amiloun, ed. MacE. Leach, EETS (1937), p. 103; Amis and Amiloun, ed. E. 
Kélbing (Heilbronn, 1884), pp. 127 ff. 

% Historia Meriadoci, ed. Bruce, pp. 62-72. 
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which was destined to be the latter’s doom. During the conflict which followed, 
Walwanius beheaded Milocrates with his own sword. 


To repeat, the group of stories concerned with Ciroi, Cichu- 
lainn, and Blathnat have left more traces on Arthurian romance 
than has any other body of Irish fiction. 

3. The bearing of this fact onthe problem of Bercilak’s girdle 
becomes apparent when we observe that one version of The 
Violent Death of Cuiroi mentions among several treasures a pre- 
cious girdle, that these treasures came into the possession of 
Citroi, the recognized original of Bercilak, and that another ver- 
sion represents Curoi as wearing a girdle when he came to the 
court of Ulster and carried off Blathnat, or Blathine, the original 
of Bercilak’s wife. Evidently The Violent Death of Cuiroi deserves 
further scrutiny since its influence on Arthurian romance is cer- 
tain and since it contains a girdle associated with the prototype- 
of the very persons who wear the magic cincture in GGK. A 
fuller résumé of the saga follows. 


In a raid on the home of Echde Echbel in Cantire (Scotland) Cfachulainn and a 
young man (Cfiroi in disguise) brought away the captive maiden Blathine, who 
loved Céroi, and also certain valuable possessions, among which is listed the 
girdle of Uar Galmar (Uar the Brave). In dividing the spoils the treasures were 
given to Cfroi, but in violation of his promise Cachulainn kept the captive 
Blathine for a year. At the end of that year and again at the end of the next 
C4roi returned to the court of Ulster to claim BlAthine, but was refused. When 
he was refused a third time, CGroi seized the woman and other booty, and ac- 
cording to another version he placed some of it in his girdle.*”7 As he made off, 








% Thurneysen, op. cit., pp. 432-45. For reconstructed Irish text and trans- 
lation into German cf. Zeits. f. celt. Philologie, rx (1913), 190-96. In the ms. the 
girdle is referred to as “‘criss uairgal mair,’’ and the translation “of Uar Galmar’’ 
is doubtful. According to the 12th century version of The Fate of the Children 
of Turenn Uar was one of the three gods of Dana (Zeits. f. celt. Phil., x11, 1918, 
p. 241): “Tri De Donand. i. tri meic Bresa meic Elathan, batar he a n-anmand .i. 
Brian ocus Huar acus Hiuchor.”’ Peter O’Connell says Uar was one of the sons of 
Turenn (Joyce, Old Celtic Romances, Dublin, 1920, p. 11). In The Cattle-Raid of 
Regamon from the Yellow Book of Lecan the Morrfgan gives Ddire mac Fiachna 
a long name beginning with Uar (A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 
London, 1906, 11, p. 132). 

37 According to the second version of The Violent Death of Ciiroi (Thurney- 
sen, p. 441; Eriu, m [1905], 21) Caroi collected the birds in his girdle, ‘‘cordait 
na heonu ina chris,’’ and these birds are called in an earlier passage “‘na tri fira 
Ochaine,”’ and are said to have perched on the ears of Iuchna’s (that is, Echde’s) 
cows, and the caldron was filled with milk while the birds sang. Best translated 
“tri fira Ochaine’’ as “the three men of Ochain,’’ and Thurneysen in ZCP, 1x, 
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Cfchulainn overtook him and a fierce combat ensued in which Cfchulainn was 
hurled thrice to the earth. CGroi abducted the woman to his fortress, and there 
followed in time the clandestine visit of Cachulainn and the betrayal of Caroi 
by Blathine already summarized above. 


Unfortunately this earliest version of the abduction of 
“Little Flower,” though it preserves the tradition of a precious 
girdle, tells us nothing of its properties and leaves us to infer 
that it was granted to Ciroi as part of the treasure of Echde, and 
in none of the later versions is it even mentioned except that it 
is probably the girdle which Curoi is wearing in the twelfth- 
century version when he appears for the third time to claim 
Bldthnat. But in view of the summary nature of these versions, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the girdle was once an important 
feature in the famous abduction story. To judge by the analogy 
of GGK and the Gasozein episode, Blathnat must have given 
Citroi’s belt to Ciichulainn before the final battle. The act 
would accord with her notorious treachery on this occasion, and 
the transfer of the talisman would serve to explain why Cutroi, 
who had triumphed so completely over Cichulainn in their first 
struggle when he wore the girdle, was himself slain in the second. 

4. This surmise receives a neat confirmation from the fact 
that this abduction story is paralleled in ten points by the Gaso- 
zein episode in Diu Krone, in which the magic girdle appears.** 
Queen Ginover gave the protective girdle as a love-talisman to Gasozein, a 
knight whom she evidently favored. Near a ford in the neighborhood of Arthur’s 
court, Gasozein overthrew three knights of the Round Table, but was less suc- 


cessful against Arthur. On learning the King’s identity, Gasozein declared that 
Ginover had loved him and had been his captive, but that Arthur had taken her 





214 was moved to wonder why the birds should be men from a place in County 
Louth. “Was haben aber Végel aus dieser irischen Gegend mit den Ubersee- 
ischen Wunderkiihen zu schaffen?”’ Prof. Vernam Hull, whom I have always con- 
sulted in Irish textual matters with profit, generously informs me that he be- 
lieves, fira in the passage above is the regular acc. pl. of fir, which as a noun 
meant “truth,” then “proof,”’ then “Wahrheitsbeweis.’’ Further light is shed on 
the matter by a gloss in the eighth-century Lament for Ciiroi (Eriu, un, 5 f.), 
where ‘‘Firu Ochaine huargus”’ is glossed by “‘laimdei beca tuctha anall imaille 
frisin n-ingin,’”’ that is, “little hand-gods [images] which were brought from 
yonder with the damsel.”’ Prof. Hull writes: “If I am correct, images were made 
of the birds, which were used apparently to swear by or as testimonials for the 
veracity of a statement.”’ It was probably, then, talismanic images, not living 
birds, which Croi put in his belt when he carried off Bl4thnat from CGchulainn. 
38 Cf. supra, n. 19. 
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away from him against his will. He displayed the girdle as a token of her love, 
and proposed to fight Arthur for her possession that day, and with any of his 
knights at the end of a year. When Gasozein later presented himself to win the 
queen from Arthur, it was decided to let her choose between them, and when she 
denied his claim, he departed crestfallen. But when she fell into the hands of a 
certain Gotegrin, Gasozein appeared on the scene and forced her to ride away 
with him. As he was about to ravish her, Gawein providentially came to the 
rescue and a terrific combat ensued. Gawein had the best of it, and brought the 
queen back to Arthur’s court. (It is perhaps not irrelevant to note that this epi- 
sode is followed by another in which the Beheading Test occurs, and Céroi is 
clearly recognizable as the ugly, ax-bearing lord of a revolving castle, as he is in 
The Feast of Bricriu.**) 


Compare this tale with the abduction of Blathine summarized 
above. Despite contaminations, interpolations, and the fairly 
obvious doubling of the abduction of the unfortunate Ginover, 
it betrays ten correspondences to The Violent Death of Curot. 


Diu Krone The Death of Cuiroi 

1. Ginover had loved Gasozein. 1. Blathine had loved Cfroi. 

2. Ginover had been the captive of | 2. BlAthine had been carried off cap- 
Gasozein. tive by Caroi. 

3. Ginover had been taken from 3. Blathine was held by Cachulainn 
Gasozein against his will by Ar- against Croi’s will. 
thur. 

4. Gasozein claimed Ginover from 4. Céroi claimed Bl4thine from 
Arthur as his right. Cfchulainn as his right. 

5. Gasozein had a girdle given him 5. CGroi had a girdle which he had 
by Ginover. captured with Blathine. 

6. Gasozein brought this girdle when 6. CGroi was wearing a girdle when 
he claimed Ginover. he claimed Bldthine. 

7. Gasozein proposed to fight for 7. Céroi fought for Bl4thine after the 
Ginover again at the end of a year. lapse of a year. 

8. Gasozein’s claim to Ginover was 8. Caroi’s claim to Blathine was re- 
rejected. jected. 

9. Gasozein carried off Ginover from 9. Caroi carried off Blathine by 
Gotegrin by force. force. 

10. Gawein rescued Ginover in a ter- 10. Cachulainn rescued Blathine in a 
rific combat with Gasozein. terrific combat with Céroi. 


Given the certainty that The Death of Ctiroi was well known 
in Wales and penetrated in various forms into Arthurian ro- 
mance, particularly into the two abduction stories cited above 
from the Vulgate Lancelot and De Ortu Walwanii, who can doubt 


% R. S. Loomis, of. cit., pp. 49, 112-14. On the revolving castle cf. ibid. 
pp. 166-75, and PMLA, xtvim, 1005, 1010, 1016, 1019-21. 
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that we have in the Gasozein episode another instance of that 
penetration? And since we have already identified Gasozein’s 
girdle with the Green Knight’s Jace, and have seen that Gasozein 
plays the role of Curoi in the abduction story, just as the Green 
Knight plays the role of Ctroi in the Beheading Test, who can 
doubt that both these girdles of Arthurian romance are derived 
from Citroi’s girdle? 

5. Whereas the Gasozein episode in Diu Krone offers the 
strongest proof of the Irish origin of the magic girdle, further 
confirmation may be found in the early history of the girdle in 
Diu Krone and in Wigalois. Heinrich von dem Tiirlin tells us:*° 

The girdle given to Gasozein by Ginover had originally been worked by the 
fay Giramphiel for her husband, King Fimbeus. Fimbeus appeared at Arthur’s 
court and offered it to Ginover as a gift. Though she refused it, he left it with 
her. It conferred great beauty upon her, and she persuaded Gawein to fight 
Fimbeus for it. During the conflict, though Fimbeus wore the girdle, the gem in 


which its potency lay“ fell out, and Gawein, picking it up, won both the combat 
and the girdle for Ginover. 


Wigalois begins with a similar story” 


A certain King Joram from a far country appeared before the wall of Arthur’s 
castle, and presented to Ginover a girdle, which she might keep or return to him 
the next morning.“ Testing its powers, she found it conferred on her great 
knowledge. By Gawein’s advice she returned it to Joram. He challenged the 
knights of the Round Table to fight him for it, and unhorsed them easily without 
use of the girdle. When Gawein sallied forth, Joram wore the talisman and so 
vanquished him also. 


It hardly needs demonstration that though the outcome of 
the stranger knight’s combat with Gawein differs in the two ro- 
mances, the basic tradition is the same. Considering, moreover, 
that we have here again a stranger knight wearing a magic girdle, 
appearing at Arthur’s castle, displaying a marked interest in his 
Queen, challenging and vanquishing his knights, and finally 
meeting in combat the Queen’s champion, Gawein, it seems 


4 Pp. 183 f., 287 f. 

“ For the gem as source of the girdle’s potency cf. Joan Evans, Magical 
Jewels of the Middle Ages, p. 119; Chaucer, ed. Robinson, p. 674 f., vss. 1085- 
1102; Roman de la Rose, ed. E. Langlois, 11, vss. 1067-82. 

4 Pp. 13-27. 

“ The girdle is depicted twice in the Wigalois murals at Runkelstein. Cf. 
R. S. and L. H. Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art (New York, 1938), 
figs. 171, 183. 
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probable that these two stories embody the same basic tradition 
as that already found in the Gasozein episode. If this conclusion 
be accepted, then the magic girdle is three times involved in a 
sequence of events which ultimately derived from The Violent 
Death of Ctiroi, and dimly reflects Ctroi’s coming to the court of 
Ulster, wearing a girdle, his claiming Blathine, the refusal of his 
claim, and his combat with Cichulainn. Wigalois, which repre- 
sents Gawein as vanquished by the stranger knight, seems to 
reproduce the humiliating outcome of Cichulainn’s first strug- 
gle with Curoi, whereas the Fimbeus adventure in Diu Krone, 
which ends with Gawein’s victory, may have been influenced 
by the outcome of Cichulainn’s final battle with Ctroi. Bas- 
ically the two episodes in Diu Krone and the one episode in Wiga- 
lois were the same. 

It is important at this point to recall that when the authors 
of Diu Krone and Wigalois continue the stories of King Fimbeus 
and King Joram respectively, they follow traditions which are 
found in GGK, thus proving once more that all three romances 
drew for these adventures on a common ultimate source. Gi- 
ramphiel, the wife of Fimbeus and a “fei,” nurses a grudge against 
the knights of the Round Table, particularly Gawein; she sends 
emissaries to the court to humiliate them by means of the glove 
test; she and her husband later entertain Gawein in their castle; 
there is a second encounter between her husband and Gawein 
outside the castle, and the latter again emerges victorious.“* The 
parallelism with the English poem needs no elaboration. In 
Wigalois there is a continuation of the Joram adventure which 
likewise has a parallel with GGK. As already noted, Joram, the 
stranger knight from afar, after his combat with Gawein at 
Arthur’s court, becomes Gawein’s hospitable host in his castle, 
introduces him to the ladies of his household, an older woman and 
a younger woman of ravishing beauty, and encourages Gawein’s 
love for the latter. The resemblance to the latter part of GGK 
is too marked to be due to coincidence. 

As Miss Buchanan and I have made clear,* this part of GGK 
is based largely on Ciichulainn’s visit to Curoi’s Fortress, as 
found in Bricriu’s Feast,“ and nothing could confirm more neatly 


“ Cf. supra, n. 18. “® Cf. PMLA, xtvu, 325-27; xiv, 1005-24. 
© Feast of Bricriu, ed. G. Henderson (London, 1889), pp. 101-15. 
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my thesis that the ambiguity of Ciiroi’s attitude toward Ctichu- 
lainn in that tale was responsible for the strange and multifarious 
developments of the tale in Arthurian romance“ than the variant 
attitudes of the counterparts of Curoi and Bléthnat toward 
Gawain in GGK and the German romances. Let us remember 
that in the Visit to Ctroi’s Fortress Curoi is represented as ar- 
ranging for Ciichulainn’s hospitable reception and as awarding 
to him the sovranty of Ireland’s heroes—acts which seem to in- 
dicate a friendly disposition; on the other hand, Ciroi is evi- 
dently responsible for the attacks on his guest and in fact is his 
most formidable antagonist, the Scdth.** Blathnat’s attitude like- 
wise is somewhat ambiguous; in entertaining Cuchulainn and in 
knowing full well of Cuchulainn’s evil plight, is she an accessory 
to Citiroi’s designs on her guest’s life, or, as there is much evi- 
dence to show,*® is she even here the loyal mistress of Ctichu- 
lainn? This Irish tale certainly does not make it clear whether 
Curoi and Blathnat were the friends or the foes of Cuchulainn. 
One interpretation has been adopted in Diu Krone: Fimbeus and 
his wife are consistently hostile to their guest Gawein. The op- 
posite interpretation has been adopted in Wigalois: Joram and 
his wife are consistently friendly. In GGK Bercilak is an odd, 
though comprehensible, mixture of hostility and friendliness; 
and his wife, though her motives appear to be inimical, makes 
love to her guest and actually gives him her husband’s girdle 
which has the power to protect him from her husband’s blow. 
These variations in the three cognate girdle stories are partly 
explained by the dubious roles of Curoi and Blathnat in the Visit 
to Curoi’s Fortress. 

We have seen that the girdle story in Wigalois parallels that 
in GGK to the extent that Gawein goes to the castle of the 
wearer of the girdle, is there hospitably entertained by the ladies 


47 PMLA, xvi, 1006 ff. 

48 Jbid., p. 1006. Note, moreover, that in the Feast of Bricriu, p. 108, 1. 11, 
Cfichulainn addresses the Scdth as “bachlaig,”’ and that CGroi on pp. 116 ff. is 
regularly referred to by the same noun meaning “‘herdsman.”’ 

49 Feast of Bricriu, ed. Henderson, p. 113. ““Blathnat, wife of Curoi, made 
speech: ‘Truly, not the sigh of one dishonored but a victor’s sigh of triumph’. ”’ 
This is apparently an exclamation of sympathy and joy. Full confirmation is 
found in the numerous derivates from the Visit to Caroi’s Castle in Arthurian 
romance, in which the hostess is clearly enamored of the hero. Cf. PMLA, 
xLvim1, 1012-16, 1022-31, and infra, n. 50. 
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of the household, an older dame and a very beautiful young 
woman, and enters into an amorous relationship with the latter, 
which is encouraged by his host. But it is somewhat disconcert- 
ing to find that instead of the surreptitious and vain advances of 
the lady to Gawain during the absence of the host, Wigalois tells 
of an honorable marriage between the hero and the host’s niece, 
and of the birth of a son destined to great renown; and the girdle, 
instead of being given by the lady to Gawein, is entrusted by 
Gawein to the lady as a gift for their son. Does the parallel 
break down? Are the earlier analogies merely fortuitous? The 
name of Gawein’s bride, Florie, reassures us, for it suggests der- 
ivation from Blathnat, “Little Flower,” and actually directs us 
to a story which forms a perfect link between Wigalois and GGK. 
In the Livre d’ Artus®® Gauvain comes to the castle of King Alain, 
is most hospitably received by him, his wife, and his daughter 
Floree. During the night Floree comes to her guest’s bed secretly, 
finds him half asleep, and her amorous behavior results in his 
begetting on her “un fil qui molt fu puis de grant proesce.” 
Gauvain learns that dangers await him in the neighborhood, 
and when he departs, his host gives him an attendant to act as 
guide. 

It is not hard to discern here a story which parallels in part 
the visit of Gawain to the Green Knight’s castle, and in part the 
visit of Gawein to Joram’s castle. The latter evidently furnishes 
a traditional continuation of Gauvain’s liaison with Floree, 
linking it to the story of the birth and youthful exploits of Gau- 
vain’s famous son, Guiglain or, as he is called in the German 
romance, Wigalois.® And it is perfectly clear why the author of 
Wigalois has suppressed the liaison with the host’s daughter, 
which we find in the Livre d’Artus. Either the German poet or 
the composer of his French source wished to remove the blot on 


50 H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version, v1, 108-12. The connection between the 
two Flories has been noted already by Sommer, ibid., 110, n. 1; Freymond, 
Zeits. f. Franz. Sprache u. Lit., xvi (1895), 50, n. 2; Schofield, Studies in Libeaus 
Desconus, p. 236, n. 1. 

51 On the name cf. R. S. and L. H. Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval 
Art, p. 79. Besides the influence of the saint’s name Guingalois, the French form 
of Winwaloe (U. Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du Moyen Age 
[Paris, 1903-1904], 1, 1990), the name has been etymologized as Gwi von Galois 
(vs. 1574) by Wirnt, who has mistakenly treated the adjective galois (Welsh) as 
if it were the noun Gales (Wales). 
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the scutcheon of his young hero, Wigalois, and so erased the 
scenes of temptation and clandestine union and made Wigalois’ 
mother, Florie, the honorable bride of Gawein. 

The remainder of the story of Gawein and Florie in Wigalois™ 
offers strong support for this thesis, for, though it no longer fol- 
lows the story of Cuichulainn and Blathnat, it does follow dis- 
tinctly the pattern of another famous liaison of Ctchulainn’s, 
more suitable to the author’s purpose, leading on, as it does, to 
the birth of a son Connla. 


According to the German romance, Gawein, after six months of wedded life, 
leaves Florie pregnant and returns to his own land, entrusting to her the magic 
girdle and directing that it should be given to his expected son. Wigalois is born, 
and after twenty years of expert training in arms and accomplishments under the 
tutelage of a certain queen (note the strangeness of this education by ein richiu 
kiinigin, hitherto unmentioned), he sets out to find his father. A youth of 
Arthur’s court meets him, praises the prowess of the knights of the Round Table, 
and urges him to join them. When Wigalois comes to court, he provokes the 
wonder of all by sitting on a perilous seat. He refuses to tell his father’s name, 
and wears the magic girdle concealed so that no one, not even his father, knows 
who he is. 


Anyone familiar with Irish saga will recognize here the outline of 
the story of Cichulainn’s son Connla as found in The Wooing of 
Emer and The Tragic Death of Aife’s Only Son, which are as old 
as the ninth century.* 


Cichulainn, during his stay on the Continent, lies with the Princess Aife, sister 
of the woman-warrior ScAthach, and herself “‘the hardest woman-warrior in the 
world.’’ Before returning to Ireland, he leaves with the pregnant Aife a ring for 
his son. When it fits the boy, he is to seek his father, but he is under a spell not 
to reveal his identity to any man. After seven years, during which the precocious 
Connla has been given expert training in arms by Scdthach, he sets out for the 
court of Ulster. As he approaches, he provokes the wonder of King Conchobar 
and his warriors by his feats. One of them goes to meet him, extols the glory of 
the court and urges him to come to the king. But Connla refuses to reveal his 
name and meets his death in combat with his father. 


Particular strength is lent to this analog with the story of 
Wigalois by the fact that the German romance retains the 
marked feature of the boy’s training by a woman. The discrepan- 
cies between the Irish and German versions are not hard to ac- 


52 Wigalois, pp. 47-68. 
88 Thurneysen, Irische Helden- und Kénigsage, pp. 391, 404-6. Cross, Slover, 
Ancient Irish Tales, pp. 166 f., 172-74. 
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count for. The originator of the latter version naturally could 
not afford to let his youthful hero be slain at the outset of his 
career, for then there would be no romance of Wigalois; and ac- 
cordingly he excised the fatal combat of father and son. The sub- 
stitution of the girdle for the ring as the gift of the father to his 
future son is quite understandable, since the originator of the 
Wigalois story, having found no use for the cincture in his modi- 
fication of the Gawain-Florie amour, simply carried it over into 
the sequel as a more fitting gift than a ring from a warlike father 
to a warlike son.™ 

The romance of Wigalois, then, by its analogies with GGK 
and Diu Krone demonstrates its derivation from the same basic 
stock of Irish story, and by its continuation with the enfances of 
Gawein’s son displays its affinity with another famous Irish saga. 

6. We may now, I trust, feel secure in the conclusion that 
Bercilak’s belt was an integral part of the tradition developed 
from ancient Irish tales of Ciroi, Cichulainn, and Blathnat. Of 
Curoi’s girdle, the probable original, no Irish text discloses the 
properties. But the unanimity of GGK, Diu Krone, and Wigalois 
in ascribing to the traditional belt the power of preserving the 
hero from bodily harm in combat is good reason for supposing 
that its archetype possessed the same power. Thus we are led to 
reconsider Miss Weston’s suggestion that Cuichulainn’s belt, de- 
scribed in the eighth-century saga of The Catile-Raid of Cooley,® 
may be related to Gawain’s Jace. 
Over him [Cachulainn] he put on the outside his battle-girdle (cath-chriss) of a 
champion, of rough, tanned, stout leather cut from the forequarters of seven 
ox-hides of yearlings, so that it reached from the slender parts of his waist to 
the stout parts under his arm-pits. He was used to wear it to keep off spears and 


points and irons and lances and arrows. For in like manner they would bound 
back from it as if from stone or rock or horn they rebounded. 


It is, of course, impossible to assert that this is the selfsame 
girdle which Cuiroi wore when he came to the court of Ulster, 


The originator of the story has also found a new use for the girdle as an 
explanation of Gawein’s failure to return to his beloved Florie; without this talis- 
man, which Gawein had left with her, he was unable to find his way back. 

55 J. Dunn, Ancient Irish Epic Tale, Tain Bo Cualnge (London, 1914), p. 
188. For Irish text cf. Die altirische Heldensage Tain Bo Cualnge, ed. E. Windisch 
(Leipzig, 1905), p. 361; Lebor na Huidre, ed. R. I. Best, O. Bergin (Dublin, 1929), 
p. 198, ll. 6415-20. 
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carried off Blathnat, and fought with Cuchulainn, or that it is 
the girdle of Uar Galmar which presumably was included in the 
booty carried off by Ctroi and Ciichulainn from Echde. No 
Irish text justifies the identification of the two girdles. It is pos- 
sible to say, however, that Arthurian traditions demonstrably 
based on The Violent Death of Cuiroi seem to show a persistent 
tendency to pass the girdle about between the counterparts of 
Ctroi and Cichulainn. What can this mean except that at a 
fairly early stage in the growth of the tradition Cichulainn was 
credited with the possession of a belt similar to Ciroi’s, if not 
identical with it? Miss Weston’s suggestion that Cuchulainn’s 
battle-belt was the original of Bercilak’s and Gawain’s lace de- 
serves, therefore, every respect. 

7. Though no decisive evidence exists on this point, the evi- 
dence presented above for the dependence of GGK and many of 
the episodes in Diu Krone and Wigalois on the complex of stories 
about Ctroi, Cichulainn, and Blathnat, particularly on The 
Violent Death of Cuiroi, seems more than adequate to demonstrate 
the derivation of these girdles in Arthurian story from the girdle 
in that Irish saga. And we may safely add the green lace to Miss 
Buchanan’s list. 

II. THE PENTANGLE. This conclusion as to the girdle 
which is so conspicuous a feature in Gawain’s adventures with 
the Green Knight and his lady prompts me to hazard a sug- 
gestion as to the device which, according to GGK, vss. 619-65, 
the hero bore on his shield and for which thus far no parallel in 
Arthurian heraldry and no explanation in history has been found. 


Then pay schewed hym pe schelde, pat was of schyr goule3 
Wyth pe pentangel depaynt of pure golde hewe3. 


As is explained, this five-pointed star is called the endless knot 
“because its interlacing lines are joined so as to be continuous, 
and if followed out they bring the tracer back always to the same 
point.’ It is also explained that Gawain is virtuous in five ways 
and in respect to five things: the five senses, the five fingers, the 
five wounds of Christ, the five joys of Heaven’s Queen, and the 
five virtues. It is obvious that this symbolical interpretation of 


8 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. J. R. Tolkien, E. V. Gordon (Ox- 
ford, 1925), p. 92. On number 5 cf. V. F. Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism 
(New York, 1938), index. 
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the pentangle is due to the common association of the number 
five with these things. For example, John of Gaunt prescribed 
in his will that five candles be placed round his bier “en |’onur des 
cink plaies principalx nostre seigneur Jesu, et pur mes cynk 
scens lesquelx j’ay multz negligentment despendie.’’®’ Professor 
Hulbert remarks that in the fifteenth century the pentangle 
“‘was certainly Christian, because it was then used on the seal of 
the Carmelite Priory of Aberdeen.’’®* I have noted it also on an 
eleventh or twelfth century capital from a church at Frias, near 
Burgos, now in the Cloisters Museum, New York City; on a tomb 
in the monastery of Montmajour; and in the illumination (fol. 
141 v) of the Tiptoft Missal, done in England, ca. 1325, and now 
in the Morgan Library, New York City. 

The attribution to Gawain of the symbolic pentangle, gold on 
a red field, as his armorial charge is unique, and may, of course, 
be a pure invention of the English poet. On the other hand, it 
may be founded on a tradition. Wigalois is unique in assigning 
to Gawain’s son a golden wheel on a black ground as his device,® 
and here the odds in favor of traditional origin are strong. For 
not only does the name of the hero go back through the French 
form Guiglain to Irish Ciichulainn,® but the association of 
Cichulainn with a wheel is noteworthy. Three times does it ap- 
pear. In The Wooing of Emer Cichulainn is given a wheel which 
he is to follow as it rolls swiftly across half the Plain of Ill Luck.” 
In The Feast of Bricriu he hurls a wheel higher than either of his 
two rivals; this is called the wheel-feat (rothcless).* In the ear- 
liest ms. of The Cattle-Raid of Cooley (ca. 1100) we read that his 
shield was “dark red, dark crimson with five wheels of gold.’ 
These repeated associations of Ctchulainn with wheels are 
hardly fortuitous, since the wheel was a familiar solar symbol™ 


57S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (1904), p. 421. 

58 MP, xt, 724. It may be significant that the pentangle remained a 
talismanic symbol in Wales even in the 19th century. Cf. M. Trevelyan, Folklore 
and Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), pp. 234 f. 

56 Ed. Kapteyn, vss. 1826-31. 6 Cf. supra, n. 51. 

6! Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 389. Cross, Slover, op. cit., p. 164. 

62 Ed. G. Henderson, pp. 80-83. 

83 J. Dunn, op. cit., p. 196. Tain Bo Cualnge, ed. Windisch, p. 393, n. 3. 
Lebor na Huidre, ed. Best, Bergin, p. 202, ll. 6559 f. 

* R.S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, p. 318. Etudes celtiques, 
m1 (1938), 58. Mannus, 1 (1909), 53 ff., 169 ff. P. W. Joyce, Social History of 
Ancient Ireland, 1, 59. Proceedings of Royal Irish Acad., xxxtv, C, 366 f. 
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and Ctichulainn has long been recognized as possessing solar 
traits. Hardly fortuitous is the reappearance of a golden wheel 
on the shield of Wigalois, who derives his name ultimately from 
Ciichulainn’s, and whose love for Larie and whose adventure in 
the castle of Roaz I have shown elsewhere® are derived from 
Cichulainn’s love for Blathnat and his adventures in Ciroi’s 
fortress. 

If, then, the golden wheel on Wigalois’ shield can be traced 

with great probability back to the five golden wheels on Ctichu- 
lainn’s shield, it is surely not improbable that the five-pointed 
device on Gawain’s shield may have the same origin. For, as we 
have seen, GGK is saturated with Irish tradition; Gawain is here 
the counterpart of Cichulainn; the tinctures, gold on red, are 
common to the shields of both, and so is the number five. The 
substitution of the pentangle for the five wheels would be per- 
fectly natural, since like a multitude of other details in Arthurian 
romance it exemplifies the effort to give meaning to the meaning- 
less. In one of the most pregnant passages of Arthurian criticism 
M. Pauphilet says of the Grail legend: 
Tout y est imprégné de la troublante poésie du hasard, de l’illogisme et du réve. 
... L’imagination est ravie, mais l’intelligence déconcertée: elle aspire 4 ordon- 
ner ce chaos charmant. L’auteur de la Queste était loin de se douter que tout cela 
n’avait pas été une vaine fantasmagorie, et que ces contes étranges n’étaient pour 
la plupart que l’expression déformée d’antiques croyances paiennes. Mais il eut 
la clairvoyance rare de comprendre qu’en |’état of les Francais de son temps le 
trouvaient, le merveilleux celtique, malgré son charme incomparable, n’était plus 
qu’une forme vide. Ce qu’il y introduisit, ce fut naturellement sa conception 
chrétienne de l’univers et de l’homme. 


This process of modification and reinterpretation which Pauphi- 
let divined so clearly in the Queste del S. Graal is clearly visible 
throughout GGK. We have passed from a world of myth to one of 
Christian ethics and symbolism. And though the pentangle may 
not be equated by rigid laws of geometry with the five wheels of 
Ciichulainn’s shield, yet the presuppositions are in favor of just 
such an evolution. Not only the green girdle but also the golden 
device may be survivals from Irish tales of the Ciichulainn cycle. 
They may bring up to thirty-three the number of traditional 
Irish features in GGK. 


®% R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 47. Studi medievali, N. S., m1 (1930), 291. 
6 PMLA, xtvut (1933), 1000-21. 
*7 A. Pauphilet, Etudes sur la Queste del S. Graal (Paris, 1921), pp. 192 f. 
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III. WELSH ELEMENTS. There are four features of the 
English romance for which no Irish source has been or can be, I 
believe, found: Gawain’s host is emphatically a huntsman; dur- 
ing his absence Gawain, left alone with his wife, maintains an 
honorable chastity; it is by a covenant that a year elapses be- 
tween the first and second encounters of Gawain with the Green 
Knight; the second encounter takes place, not in the royal palace 
or beside a loch as in the two Irish versions of the Beheading 
Test, but by a brawling brook. 

Three, at least, of these features do not seem to have been 
conceived in the brain of the English poet, for they appear in 
cognate Arthurian tales and were therefore deeply imbedded in 
the tradition. These three and perhaps the fourth are recogniz- 
able in the very Gasozein episode in Diu Krone,** which shows 
such marked resemblance to GGK. Arthur, like Bercilak, spends 
in hunting the late December day before his meeting with the 
wearer of his wife’s protective girdle; the meeting takes place 
near a ford; Gasozein proposes another encounter a year later; 
he promises that if in the meantime he gains possession of Gin- 
over, he will respect her chastity. The Guingambresil episode in 
Chrétien’s Conte del Graal presents another marked parallel to 
GGK,** and here we can discern two of the non-Irish elements. 
In response to the challenge of Guingambresil, the stranger 
knight, at Arthur’s court, Gauvain sets out and is entertained 
hospitably in the castle of a noble huntsman; during his host’s 
absence in the chase, Gauvain engages in a compromising affair 
with the lady of the castle; he agrees to meet Guingambresil, his 
challenger at Arthur’s court, at the end of a year. Here the hunts- 
man host and the pledge to an anniversary encounter are non- 
Irish features which we have already noted in GGK. They and 
the encounter at the riverside and, perhaps, the chastity motif 
in connection with the huntsman’s wife are a part of the basic 
tradition. If these four elements did not spring from Irish saga, 
where did they have their origin? 

I was myself astonished when I realized that all four were 
present in the first episode of the eleventh-century mabinogi of 


68 Cf. supra, n. 19. 
6° PMLA, xtvi1, 1023-27. Chrétien, Conte del Graal, ed. Hilka (Halle, 
1932), vss. 4747-4813, 5703-6215. 
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Pwyil.”° I was even more astonished to realize that the very same 
Welsh episode accounted for most of the outstanding features in 
the Gasozein story which were not derived from the Violent 
Death of Ctirot. Could it be a coincidence that GGK on the one 
hand shared with the Gasozein episode the parallels of the break- 
up of the Christmas party, the host’s hunting throughout De- 
cember 29, his wife’s giving the protective girdle as a drurye to his 
opponent, the encounter near a stream; and that, on the other, 
GGK and the Gasozein episode should find an explanation of 
their non-Irish features in the same Welsh source? Let me sur- 
marize that source.”! 

Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed (Southwestern Wales), met in a forest glade a huntsman, 
clad in gray wool, on an iron-gray horse. He revealed himself as Arawn, King of 
Annwn (the Other-World or Faerye), and admitted that he had suffered defeat 
at the hands of Hafgan (Summer White),” a king from Annwn. When Pwyll 
agreed to fight Hafgan in Arawn’s stead at the end of a year at a ford, Arawn 
sent Pwyll to his faery palace in his own form. There Pwyll dwelt for a year, 
sharing the same bed with Arawn’s most beautiful wife, yet turning his face 
resolutely to the wall. At the year’s end, Arawn fulfilled his bargain, met ““Sum- 
mer White”’ at the ford by night in the presence of all their nobles. It was pro- 
claimed that none should intervene between the two combatants. Pwyll dealt 
“Summer White”’ one fatal blow, and then departed to his own dominion. 


Here, then, are the four non-Irish features noted in GGK: the 
noble huntsman who introduces the hero as a guest into his 
household; the huntsman’s wife, whose embraces the hero 
spurns; the anniversary combat; its localization at a river-cross- 
ing. Moreover, there are additional parallels in the Gasozein 
episode. There Arthur, the huntsman, engages by night in an 
indecisive combat near a ford with a knight in strangely sum- 
mery costume, clad in a white shirt, with white shield and spear, 
and riding a white horse. Both reveal their names. Gasozein pro- 
poses another combat at the end of the year, during which he will 
will not touch the queen. A second encounter takes place in the 
presence of all Arthur’s nobles. It is proclaimed that none should 


7 On probable date cf. Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi, ed. Ifor Williams (Cardiff, 
1930), pp. xxxvi-xli; Transactions of Honourable Soc. of Cymmrodorion, 1912- 
1913, p. 64. 

7 For Welsh text cf. Pedeir Keinc, ed. Williams, pp. 1-6. For French trans- 
lation cf. J. Loth, Mabinogion (Paris, 1913), 1, pp. 81-90. For English transla- 
tion, cf. Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt (London, 1904), pp. 3-8. 

72 J. Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian Legend (Oxford, 1891), p. 281. 
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intervene. In the first onset, Gasozein evades Arthur’s thrust, 
and the battle ends. 

Are all these parallels, between GGK and Diu Krone, be- 
tween GGK and Pwyll, between Diu Krone and Pwyll, meaning- 
less coincidences? 

Differences between the members of this story-group are, of 
course, inevitable, since each member contains not only the com- 
mon element but certain manifestly extraneous elements. GGK 
is dominated mainly by the two Irish versions of the Beheading 
Test. The Gasozein episode in Diu Krone has absorbed the Irish 
themes of The Violent Death of Ctiroi, as we have observed, and 
of the boastful king, found in The Violent Death of Fergus Mac 
Léite.” The Pwyll episode, as Nutt and Professor Gruffydd have 
shown,” has been subjected to another Irish influence, The Birth 
of Mongan, which surely supplied the compact between mortal 
and god, the visit of one in the other’s shape to the latter’s home 
and bedchamber, and the intervention of one in the other’s bat- 
tle. 

The significant point is that these various Irish influences on 
GGK, the Gasozein episode, and the Pwyll episode account for 
most of the differences. If we subtract the Irish elements from 
these three stories, we have left a basic plot, which we may thus 
reconstruct. 


There was a supernatural king (GGK, P), who was clad in gray (P, changed to 
green in GGK) and rode a gray (P, changed to green in GGK) horse. He hunted 
with a pack of hounds (GGK, P, K) between Christmas and Twelfth Night 
(GGK, K, Welsh folklore). During his absence but with his connivance a guest 
was entertained in his magnificent home by his most beautiful wife, but main- 
tained strict chastity in spite of temptation (GGK, P). The guest went to a 
rendezvous for an anniversary encounter (GGK, P). It took place at night (P, K) 
at a river crossing (GGK, P, K). One of the participants was a horseman called 
“Summer White’’ (P), or was lightly clad in white both summer and winter (K). 


7 Thurneysen, Irische Helden- u. Kiénigsage, p. 542. This seems to be the 
closest Celtic parallel to the many occurrences of this theme in Arthurian fiction. 
Cf. Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Walwanii, ed. J. D. Bruce, pp. lvii, 85 f.; 
Merveilles de Rigomer, ed. W. Foerster (Dresden, 1908), 1, 470-82; Hunbaut, ed. 
Stiirzinger and Breuer (Dresden, 1914), pp. 2-4; L’Alre Périlleux, ed. B. Wo- 
ledge (Paris, 1936), p. 216f.; F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
(Boston, 1882-1898), 1, 274 f. Cf. also W. Map, De Nugis Curialium, trans. Tup- 
per and Ogle (London, 1924), p. 92. 

™ K. Meyer, A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 11, 16. Trans Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion, 
1912-1913, pp. 72-80. 
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This encounter, or a later, was held in the presence of nobles (P, K); a warning 
against interference was proclaimed (P, K); and after a single blow the combat 
ended (P, K). 


It cannot be a freak of chance that traces of this story are 
sharply imprinted, though in different ways, on two narratives so 
interlocked as GGK and the Gasozein episode. 

What more can one discover about this Welsh tradition? 
Hafgan, “Summer White,” evidently furnished Gasozein with 
his white shirt, worn both winter and summer, his white horse, 
shield, and banner, and determined his habit of fighting by night 
at a ford. The fourteenth-century poet, Dafydd ap Gwilym, 
casts more light on the subject, for he represents Haf, ‘‘Sum- 
mer,” as a person.’ Summer is a prince (T ywysawg). He departs 
to his own land of Annwn to escape the gales of winter. His 
favored month of May is personified as a horseman (marchog), 
and is contrasted with the rigors of January. Professor T. Gwynn 
Jones remarks with penetration: ‘‘The poems attributed to 
Dafydd, and many others, derive much of their ‘natural magic’ 
from legends, and what often passes for imagination on the part 
of the bards is basically the symbol of a nature cult.’”’ We need 
not hesitate to identify Dafydd’s Haf, the personification of 
Summer, with the Hafgan of Pwyll. This being so, what of his 
victory over Arawn, the gray huntsman with his pack of hounds? 

Modern Welsh folk-custom and folklore give an answer. As 
late as the nineteenth century in South Wales a ritual conflict 
between Summer and Winter was enacted yearly.”7 Two com- 
panies of young men were formed. The captain of the summer 


% For Welsh text and free English trans. cf. Dafydd ap Gwilym, Fifty 
Poems, trans. H. I. and D. Bell (London, 1942), pp. 252-59. T. Gwynn Jones, 
Welsh Folklore and Folk-Custom (London, 1930), p. 154. 

% Op. cit., p. 154. 

77M. Trevelyan, Folklore and Folk-stories of Wales, p. 53. Similar customs 
are found in Scandinavian and Germanic lands. Cf. J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough, 
ed. 3, rv, 254 ff.; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, trans. Stallybrass (London, 
1883), 1, 758-69; W. Hone, Every-day Book (London, 1838),1, 358 f. It is remark- 
able that near Breitenbrunn in Oberpfalz “Sommer”’ speaks of his “‘weissen 
G’wand,” and speaks twice of his country as “das Sommerland,” which seems to 
be the equivalent of the “aestiva regio” to which Melvas carries off Guinevere, 
discussed below. Cf. Bavaria, Landes und Volkskunde des Kénigreichs Bayern 
(Munich, 1863), 11, 260. In Lower Austria and Moravia also “Sommer” is clad in 
white. Cf. Frazer, op. cit., 1v, 257. In Switzerland he wears only a shirt. Cf. 
Grimm, op. cit., 1, 769. In most of these instances he carries a green bough. 
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forces rode horseback, wore a white smock, and was crowned 
with flowers. The captain of the winter’s forces was mounted, 
was dressed in furs, and carried a blackthorn stick. A sham bat- 
tle took place in some common or wasteland, and the softer 
season gained the victory. This would be the natural outcome of 
a symbolic struggle fixed, as this was, on the first of May, 
Calan Haf, the great Celtic festival of the beginning of summer. 
In the impersonator of Summer we recognize a counterpart to 
Dafydd’s rider, Haf, from Annwn; to Hafgan, “Summer White,” 
a king from Annwn; and to Gasozein, clad only in a white shirt 
both summer and winter, and riding a white horse. 

If Hafgan is Summer, Arawn his antagonist, clad in gray 
wool, should be Winter. In the same collection of Welsh folklore 
which describes the annual combat we read:’* “In some part of 
Wales it was stated that Arawn and his Cwn Annwn [Hounds of 
the Other World] hunted only from Christmas to Twelfth Night, 
and was always accompanied by a howling wind.” “In Glamor- 
gan, Brecon, and Radnor Arawn, the master of these hounds, 
rides a gray horse and is robed in gray.” “Stories about the 
Brenin Llwyd, the Grey King, or Monarch of the Mist, were 
told in most of the mountainous districts. ... He was repre- 
sented as sitting among the mountains, robed in grey clouds and 
mist.”” The hounds of Annwn are sometimes called Cwn Wybir, 
and wybir, according to Rhys, derives from Latin vapor, and 
means a condensed floating white cloud.”* Arawn’s gray woolen 
coat, his association with gray mists and howling winds, his pre- 
dilection for the midwinter season, mark him out as the perfect 
antagonist of Hafgan in an annual struggle for mastery. He is 
the lord of winter and its storms. His baying hounds are the roar- 
ing blasts. 

Students of folklore will perceive in Arawn a familiar figure; 
this wintry huntsman haunts not only the lonely mountains and 
valleys of Wales, but has been seen and heard by the peasantry 


78 Trevelyan, pp. 53, 48, 69. 

7° T. Gwynn Jones, Welsh Folklore and Folk-Custom, p. 203. Black Book of 
Carmarthen, ed. J. Gwenogvryn Evans (Pwllheli, 1906), p. xiv, n. 17. Rhys, 
Studies in Arthurian Legend, p. 156, n. 1. For further information on the Cwn 
Annwn, cf. Trevelyan, pp. 47-53; J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx 
(Oxford, 1901), 1, 214-17. 
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throughout most of Europe.*® His company is known by many 
names: La Chasse Furieuse, Die Wilde Jagd, Nachtjaeger, Odins- 
jaeger, La Mesnie Hellequin, Familia Arturi, etc. It is of very 
great significance that from the Shetlands to the Pyrenees, as 
Professor Archer Taylor has shown, folk tradition identified 
Arthur with the leader of the phantom chase. Arthur’s playing 
the part of Arawn in the Gasozein episode is therefore no isolated 
instance of this identification. Many are the interpretations 
given to the Wild Hunt by popular fancy or by scholarly mythol- 
ogists. But Grimm and Mogk recognized that the most persist- 
ent features of this phenomenon in German folklore indicate 
that it is a myth of wind and storm, and Sébillot on the basis of 
the French evidence came to the same conclusion.® Despite the 
multitudinous variations in the European traditions of the wild 
hunt, it is surprising to discover even in German territory many 
parallels to the Welsh legends of Arawn. In German folklore, too, 
we find the huntsman riding only in the twelve days between 
Christmas and Twelfth Night, or whenever the storm-wind 
howls.™ He wears a long gray coat, and his horse is gray.® He is 
met in a forest glade or by a stream.® He is attended by a pack 
of baying hounds.*’ He re-appears at the same place at the end of 
a year.** Though, both in Welsh and Continental folklore, this 


8° H. Plischke, Sage vom wilden Heere im deutschen Volke (Eilenburg, 1914)’ 
p. 27. “Bei allen Vélkern Europas lisst sich die Erscheinung, die man in Deutsch- 
land das wilde Heer nennt, nachweisen, in den Hauptziigen, ja sogar in der 
Benennung, zumeist iibereinstimmend.... Es zeigt sich, wenn der Sturm be- 
sonders brausend durch das Land fahrt und die Nachte am dunkelsten und un- 
heimlichsten sind.” 

81 For bibliography cf. S. Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, 1, 388- 
401; Plischke, op. cit., pp. vii-xii; P. Sébillot, Folklore de France (Paris, 1904), 1, 
165-78; MP, xxxvit (1941), 289, n. 2; M. Latham, Elizabethan Fairies (New 
York, 1930), pp. 97 f. Prof. Archer Taylor has generously added the following: 
M. Murguia, Gal’ica, p. 382, n. 2; E. L. Urlin, Festivals, Holy Days, and Saints’ 
Days (London, 1915), pp. 148 f.; A. Dagnet, Au pays fougerais (1899). 

82 Romanic Review, x11 (1921), 286-88. 

8% Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, trans. Stallybrass, m1, 918-48. H. Paul, 
Grundriss der Germ. Philol., ed. 2, m1 (Strassburg, 1900), pp. 333-37. Sébillot, 
op. cit., 1, 165 ff. 


* Grimm, 11, 921. Plischke, pp. 53 f. 8% Grimm, 11, 931. 
8 V. Schweda, Sagen vom wilden Jager ...in der Provinz Posen (Gnesen, 
1915), pp. 11-14. 87 Plischke, pp. 32 f. 


8 Grimm, m1, 921. Plischke, pp. 73 f. 
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phantom hunter has been identified with the Devil or with some 
wicked mortal, and his tumultuous rout has been interpreted as 
a troop of lost souls, yet these are obviously the Christian inter- 
pretations of a widespread pagan myth. The Gray Huntsman 
was first created by the imagination of our European ancestors 
as an embodiment of Storm and Winter. The Welsh alone, it 
would seem, introduced him into the independent tradition of 
the mythical conflict. 

The same antagonism between Winter and Summer which 
reflected itself in the nature lyrics of Dafydd ap Gwilym and 
was dramatized in the ritual combats of the Welsh folk, evi- 
dently lay behind the yearly conflict at the ford between the 
kings of Annwn, gray Arawn (or his substitute) and “Summer 
White.’’®* 

We possess what appear to be two other Welsh versions of 
the annual combat, and in them, significantly enough, it is repre- 
sented as a struggle for the love of a lady. In Kulhwch and Olwen 
Gwynn ab Nudd, who was, like Arawn, king of Annwn and a 
huntsman, carried off the virgin Creiddylad to his home, which a 
later Welsh tradition localized at Glastonbury.** Her husband, 
Gwythyr ab Greidyawl, ‘“‘Victor son of Scorching,” gathered an 
army and went in pursuit. Arthur intervened and decreed that 
Creiddylad should remain inviolate, and that the two rivals 
should fight for her every kalan Met, first of May, tillthe Day of 
Doom. What is evidently a variant of the same tradition occurs 
in the Vita Gildae of Caradoc of Lancarvan.* Melvas, king of the 
aestiva regio, “Summer Land,”® carried off Guinevere to his 


8° In Glamorganshire there was a folk tradition of a battle between fairies 
mounted on white steeds and others mounted on black steeds. The army on white 
horses won, and the whole scene dissolved in mist. This is probably another re- 
flection of the mythical combat between summer and winter. Cf. W. Sikes, 
British Goblins (London, 1880), p. 107. 

 Loth, Mabinogion, 1, 331 f., 314, n. 1. Baring-Gould and Fisher, Lives of 
the British Saints (London, 1913), tv, 377. J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and 
Manx (Oxford, 1901), 1, 203, 216. 

% Cymmrodorion Record Series, 11 (London, 1901), p. 410. E. K., Chambers, 
Arthur of Britain, pp. 263 f. On date cf. Tatlock in Speculum, x11 (1938), 139-52. 

% Already in Caradoc’s book a false etymology has led to the identification 
of this summer land with Somerset (just as a similar false etymology led to the 
identification of Maheloas’ “isle de voirre’’ with Glastonbury). Today Gwlad yr 
Hav, “Land of Summer,”’ is Welsh for Somersetshire, but some recollection of 
the fabulous country remains. J. Rhys, Studies in Arthurian Legend, pp. 241, 
346, n. 1. 
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fortress at Glastonbury, interpreted as insula vitrea, and after a 
year’s interval Arthur gathered an army to win back his queen. 
Gildas intervened and Guinevere was restored. 

In the poems of Chrétien de Troyes the same basic myth 
can be detected. In Erec there is mention of Maheloas, lord of the 
“isle de voirre,”” where there is never storm or thunder or win- 
ter.* All scholars agree that this lord of a summer country is 
identical with the Melvas of Caradoc and with Chrétien’s Me- 
leagant, who is prince of the water-girdled land of Goirre, in 
which name for excellent reasons we may detect a corruption of 
isle de voirre and the equivalent of insula vitrea.™“ Meleagant, 
like Melvas, abducted Arthur’s queen. She remained inviolate 
through the intervention of King Baudemaguz.% When her 
lover Lancelot came to her rescue, he fought one indecisive 
combat with Meleagant.” Meleagant appeared at Arthur’s 
court and demanded another duel after the lapse of a year.* It 
took place in a meadow, green and fresh at all seasons, and beside 
a stream.** The kinship of this narrative, despite all accretions, 
to the Melvas and Gwynn stories is fairly clear. It is possible to 
discern also traces of the Pwyll version. Gauvain offered to take 
Lancelot’s place in his final combat with Meleagant; being re- 
fused, he removed his arms, and Lancelot put them on.” This 
seems to be a reminiscence of Pwyll’s taking Arawn’s place and 
shape. Moreover, this combat in both the Charrette and Pwyll 
takes place before an assembly of nobles. 

Noteworthy is the fact that not only in the stories of Gwynn 
and Meleagant was the lady emphatically not violated by her ab- 
ductor, but the same point is emphasized in L’ Atre Périlleux.! 
Escanor was not permitted to lie with the damsel he carried off. 


% Ed. Foerster, ed. 3 (Halle, 1934), vss. 1946 ff. On the isle of glass cfi 
PMLA, tvt (1941), 925 f., 928, 933-35. On Melvas and Meleagant cf. T. P. 
Cross, W. A. Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 21, n. 4; p. 47, no. 2. 

* For proof of this cf. PMLA, tv1, 926. 

% Chrétien de Troyes, Karrenritter, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1899), vss. 3378- 
80, 4068-75. Cf. Cross and Nitze, op. cit., p. 51. 

% Vss. 3600 ff. 97 Vss. 6167 ff. %8 Vss. 7008-19. 

% Vss. 6221 ff., 6768 ff. Note that in vss. 6931 f. Gauvain ‘tost se desarme”’ 
and “Lanceloz de ses armes s’arme,”’ Since Lancelot has arrived unarmed, it is 
clear that he takes Gauvain’s war-gear. 

100 Ed. B. Woledge, pp. 32 ff., 55 ff. Brun de Morois, the abductor of 
Guinevere in Durmart (ed. E. Stengel, Stuttgart, 1873, vss. 4220 ff.), declares 
that he will not ravish her before sunset. 
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It is hardly a coincidence, therefore, that Gasozein promised that 
even if he won Ginover by arms from her husband, he would not 
lie with her for a year. There must have been a very strong Welsh 
conviction that the lady involved in the annual combat main- 
tained her chastity, thus long. But though the tradition was uni- 
form, the explanations varied. Gwynn, Meleagant, and Escanor 
could not ravish the ladies whom they abducted by reason of 
outside intervention. But with Gasozein the promise to refrain 
was voluntary. 

In Pwyll and GGK, though there is no abduction, and no 
love-rivalry is involved in the annual encounter, yet there can 
be little doubt that the chaste conduct of the hero, when left 
alone with the wife of his huntsman host, reflects the same tradi- 
tion as the inviolate chastity of other ladies involved in the com- 
bats of summer kings and their opponents. The inventor of the 
plot of Pwyll adopted friendship as a motive for his hero’s noble 
conduct, and cleverly combined it with his traditional matter. 
The inventor of the plot of GGK naturally motivated Gawain’s 
conduct by presenting him as a paragon of Christian knighthood, 
much as the pentangle, symbolic of Christian virtues, seems to 
have taken the place of solar symbols. 

The more one scrutinizes the formation of GGK, the more 
one sees that there was reason in it. What reason, then, was there 
for superimposing the Welsh traditions of the combat at the 
ford on the Irish sagas of the several encounters of Curoi and 
Cichulainn? Why does this same combination occur in the 
Gasozein and Guingambresil stories and in the Scottish romance 
of Egar and Grime? The reason may well be that, whereas 
modern scholars are in most instances averse to recognizing 
mythical meanings,—and considering some of the specimens of 
mythologizing which one sees in learned journals even today,’™ 


101 Eger and Grime, ed. J. R. Caldwell (Cambridge, 1933). The friendship 
motif; the defeat of one friend by a supernatural champion at a ford; the victory 
of the other friend, impersonating him; the hospitable lady,—all these features 
(and more) derive from the Welsh ford complex. The solar features of the super- 
natural champion; the lady who hates him and reveals to her lover the secret 
of his strength; the magic sword required to slay him,—these seem to reflect 
C4roi and Blathnat. 

102 With all due deference to the prodigious learning of Dr. Krappe, his 
articles in Speculum, x11 (1938), 206, and in Etudes celtiques, 111 (1938), 27, seem 
to me to furnish excellent illustrations of those fallacies by which an ingenious 
scholar can furnish examples of those dubious assumptions and fallacies to 
which the comparative mythologist is peculiarly prone. 
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they may be pardoned a certain prejudice,—yet the Welsh and 
Breton conteurs had no such antipathies. Even their French and 
German successors had some realization of the mythical nature 
of their legends, and the Middle English Sir Orfeo is a most skill- 
ful effort in blending classic and Celtic myths.!% 

The Welsh doubtless perceived a certain basic resemblance 
in the meanings of the combat at the ford and of the encounters 
between Citiroi and Cichulainn. To be sure, as I have maintained 
and as Professor Nitze, on the basis of the Beheading Test in 
Perlesvaus, has strongly urged, the basic Irish pattern seems to 
consist of the annual slaying of a solar divinity (or a human rep- 
resentative) and his replacement by another. This is a somewhat 
different seasonal concept from the Welsh combat of summer 
sun and winter storm. And yet it was possible to detect analogies. 
Curoi was preceded by a heavy dark cloud; he was clad in a 
dark gray mantle; his ax descended with the noise of a wood 
tempest-tossed in a night of storm.1 He was evidently the 
counterpart of Arawn. Ciichulainn could withdraw his golden 
hairs into his head, which then became red with blood; he radi- 
ated intense heat and melted snow; he was son of the sungod 
Lug.’ Evidently, he embodied solar forces, was a natural an- 
tagonist to Curoi (even though Ciroi, too, had his solar phases) 
and was therefore the counterpart of Hafgan. Three times Curoi 
came to demand Blathnat, “Little Flower,” from Cichulainn, 
each time at the end of a year. He defeated Ciichulainn and 
brought away Blathnat, but at the end of a year Cichulainn 
sought him out, slew him, and brought away the flower lady. 
The battle for her lasted from November 1, the beginning of 
winter (as Mayday was the beginning of summer), till the mid- 
dle of spring. Here, obviously, was a seasonal myth, which had 
its analogs in the Welsh tales of abduction and annual combats. 
What more natural than that there should be many efforts at 
fusion? And it is a happy confirmation of this theory that still in 
GGK Bercilak had a glance like lightning and his appearance at 
the rendezvous was heralded by a harsh roar as if he had been 
whetting his ax;' that Gawain’s solar sympathies became one 


10 Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 303-8. On Orfeo cf. MLN, 11 (1936), 28-30. 

10 Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 50. 

1% Thid., p. 47. Feast of Bricriu, ed. G. Henderson, p. 33. 

106 Vss. 199, 2199-2204. Cf. the noise which precedes the approach of Escla- 
dos to the perilous fountain in Jvain, vss. 481, 813; and the thunder in Owain, 
trans. Loth, Mabinogion, m1, 12 f., 17, 29. 
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of the commonplaces of Arthurian romance; that Gasozein, as 
the defender of the ford, retained the summery whiteness of 
Hafgan. 

That there were also genetic relations between GGK and folk 
ritual has already been suggested by Sir E. K. Chambers and 
Professor Nitze.!°’? Chambers was naturally misled by the green- 
ness of Bercilak into taking him for a “‘green man,’ a vegetation 
spirit of the Mannhardt school. But since we have deduced his 
ancestry from Ciroi and Arawn, neither of whom has any vege- 
table traits or green garments, and both of whom are clad in gray, 
we must abandon this view. As I pointed out long since,'* 
Bercilak’s verdant hue is due not to summer verdure, but to the 
ambiguity of the Welsh word glas, which may mean either gray 
or green. Probably A. B. Cook and Professor Nitze were right, 
however, in attaching significance to the cluster of holly borne 
by the Green Knight.!°* Captain Winter in the Welsh ritual con- 
bat carried a blackthorn stick, and the blackthorn still blossoms 
about Christmas time in the British Isles.“° In Hampshire, ac- 
cording to Gilbert White, the season when the cold north east 
winds blow and the blackthorn flowers was called “‘blackthorn 
winter.’ In one South Welsh district the king of Winter was 
crowned with holly for obvious reasons.’ It was of course 
equally fitting for Bercilak as the personification of the same 
season to carry the appropriate holly. These glossy leaves and 
coral berries may well be a contribution of folk-custom, rather 
than myth, to Romance. There may be other details, such as 
Gasozein’s white shirt" and the songs which he sings,"* which 
derive from ritual. But in the main, I believe, the case is clear: 
Curoi, Cichulainn, Blathnat, Arawn, king of Annwn, his wife, 
and Hafgan were not human representatives of the powers of 
nature, but the divine embodiments of them. The stories which 


107 FE. K. Chambers, Medieval Stage (Oxford, 1903), 1, 185 f. MP, xxxim 
(1936), 361 f. 

18 Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 59. PMLA, xivut, 1004, 1008, 1029 f. Cf. 
Kittredge, op. cit., 197. 109 Folklore, xv (1906), 339. MP, xxxm, 357 f. 

10 Chambers, Medieval Stage, 1, 252, n. 3. 

11 Cf. NED, sub blackthorn. 

12 T, Gwynn Jones, Welsh Folklore and Foik-Custom, p. 153. Cf. Chambers, 
Medieval Stage, 1, 251, 253. 13 Cf. supra, n. 77. 

14 Gwynn Jones, op. cit., p. 154. “Songs called Carolau Haf, ‘Summer 
Carols,’ were sung”’ by Welsh peasants celebrating Mayday. 
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went into the making of GGK were myths. Let me quote the 
great scholar, W. P. Ker." 

Whether in the Teutonic countries, which in one of their corners preserved a 
record of old mythology, or in the Celtic, which allowed mythology, though never 
forgotten, to fall into a kind of neglect and to lose its original meaning, the value 
of mythology is equally recognizable, and it is equally clear that mythology is 
nothing more nor less than Romance. 

IV. “MORGNE THE GODDES.” It is not hard to under- 
stand the role of Bercilak’s wife, once it is realized that she is a 
blend of Blathnat and Arawn’s wife. But what of the old dame, 
“Morgne the goddes,” who sent Bercilak as her emissary to 
Arthur’s court to reave the wits of his knights and to frighten 
Gaynour? Is she an arbitrary addition, as Kittredge™® believed? 
We have already observed in Wigalois a somewhat analogous 
figure in the older woman in Joram’s castle. In Diu Krone there 
are confused indications that Fimbeus, the Green Knight’s 
counterpart, had not only a wife who conspired with him against 
Gawain, but also an amie, a “gotinne,”’ his wife’s sister, who sent 
her emissaries to Arthur’s court with malignant intent,—"”’ all 
of which reminds us of Morgne and her role. What further evi- 
dence is there that the “goddes” of the Green Knight’s house- 
hold was traditional? 

Let us remember that Bercilak’s wife fills in part the role of 
the wife of the wild huntsman, Arawn. In Continental legends 
the phantom rider was often provided with a female substitute 
or counterpart, and medieval clerics repeatedly identified her 
with Diana, ‘‘paganorum dea.’ There is at least one witness 
that in Arthurian tradition the mistress of the huntsman was 
Morgue or Morgain la Fée. In 1276 Adam de la Halle, who shows 
considerable familiarity with folk and faery lore, represented her 
as resolving to take as her lover for all her days Hellekin, the 
famous chief of the ‘‘chasse furieuse,”’ and “le gringneur prinche 
qui soit en faerie.’’"® Here, then, is a possible explanation for 


15 W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages (New York, 1904), p. 47. 

16 Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 131-33. 

17 Diu Krone, vss. 4885-88, 23058-93, 23223-69, 24904-6. 

118 Plischke, Sage vom Wilden Heere, pp. 47 ff. 

9 A, Rambeau, Die dem Trouvere Adam de la Hale Zugeschriebene Dramen 
(Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Romanischen Philologie, Lv1mt, 
1886), p. 91, vss. 758 f.; p. 92, vss. 827-30. On Hellekin cf. O. Driesen, Ursprung 
des Harlekin (Forschungen zur Neueren Literaturgeschichte, xxv, 1904), pp. 25- 
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Morgne’s presence in Bercilak’s castle; she was a traditional mis- 
tress of the leader of the Wild Hunt, a counterpart of Arawn’s 
wife. 

A much more cogent argument for Morgne’s original identity 
with Arawn’s wife lies in the episode of the Perilous Ford in the 
Didot Perceval."*° Here we have a beautiful fay, who, since she 
and her sisters could transform themselves into birds and had a 
home in Avalon, can be unhesitatingly identified with Morgain 
la Fée, who with her sisters could change her form and fly 
through the air on wings,’ and who had her home, of course, in 
Avalon. This same fay dwelt in an enchanted palace, and was the 
amie of a knight who guarded the ford, evidently on a year-long 
basis, and who, when defeated by Perceval, told him to guard the 
ford for a year in his place. A study which I have been making of 
the Perilous Ford motif shows that the version in the Didot 
Perceval is shot through and through with genuine Welsh tradi- 
tion. Here then is a situation which gives every sign of being de- 
rived from the episode of Arawn, his wife, and the annual com- 
bat at the ford; and the role of Arawn’s wife is assigned to 
Morgain.'™ Here also is a sufficient explanation of Morgne’s 
appearance in Bercilak’s castle; she was a traditional amie of 
the Wild Huntsman and was deeply involved in the annual com- 
bats at the ford. As a doublet of Bercilak’s wife, she doubtless 
was taken into the plot of GGK at some earlier stage as a result 
of conflating two variant developments of the Arawn story. 

Morgne came legitimately by her title “goddes.”” Elsewhere 
she is called gotinne, dea, déesse, and dwywes.'™ As the daughter of 





62. Prof. A. Taylor informs me that he believes the name derived from German 
Hillchen. 

20 Didot Perceval, ed. W. Roach (Philadelphia, 1941), pp. 70-73, 195-202. 

121 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Vita Merlini, ed. J. J. Parry, Urbana, 1925), 
vss. 922 f. Hartmann v. Aue, Erek,? ed. M. Haupt (Leipzig, 1871), vss. 5177-79. 

12 Tt may also be significant that in the Vulgate Lancelot Morgain is twice 
spurned as a mistress by Lancelot, and in the Roman de Troie, by Hector (L. A. 
Paton, Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, Boston, 1903, pp. 51 f., 54, 21); 
and again in the Vulgate Lancelot, her damsel, according to her instructions, tries 
to seduce Lancelot but in vain (Sommer, Vulgate Version, tv, 127). Though there 
is no clear evidence, these episodes seem to be offshoots of a tradition that 
Morgain was often rebuffed in her amorous advances, and may be derived from 
the role of Pwyll’s wife. Cf. my forthcoming article in Speculum, ““Morgain la 
Fée and the Celtic Goddesses.” 

13 Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 192. PMLA, tv1 (1941), 907. Hartmann von 
Aue, Erek, vs. 5161. 
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Avaloc, and the mother of Ivain by Urien, she is identical with 
Welsh Modron, daughter of Avallach and mother of Owain by 
Urien.'™ In a Welsh tale the mother of Owain by Urien declares 
herself the daughter of the King of Annwn, and haunts a ford 
where dogs are wont to bark—perhaps the hounds of Annwn."5 
All Celtic mythologists recognize the descent of Modron from 
Matrona, a Celtic goddess who gave her name to the River 
Marne.’ It was a long and a strong tradition which brought 
Morgne into GGK. 


Whoever the genius was who worked out the plot of GGK, he 
performed a miracle, for I doubt whether in the whole history of 
fiction so perfect a narrative structure has been built almost ex- 
clusively from such inharmonious and recalcitrant materials. 
Well might Mr. C. S. Lewis remark apropos of the poem (as well 
as of Salisbury Cathedral and the Divine Comedy) that in these 
works “medieval art attains a unity of the highest order, because 
it embraces the greatest diversity of subordinated detail.’’!”’ 
How diverse and divergent were the traditions which went into 
the making of GGK Mr. Lewis probably did not realize; only a 
comparative study of the themes of Beheading Test, Temptation, 
Perilous Castle, Magic Girdle, Gawain’s Loves, the Ford Peril- 
ous, the Huntsman Host, and the Annual Combat can give one 
any impression of the complexity and contradictoriness of the 
matter employed to make this singularly harmonious, neatly 
dovetailed narrative. Here is an instance where source study, far 
from detracting from the greatness of a masterpiece, is essential 
to a full understanding of its greatness. Working with much the 
same materials, the originators of the plots of Wigalois and Diu 
Krone show some ingenuity, but much of the motivation re- 
mains unnatural or obscure, connections are often loose, and 
discrepancies occur. What were the motives of Joram and Fim- 
beus in coming to Arthur’s court and urging Ginover to accept 
the girdles? Was Gasozein’s claim to Ginover true or false? In 
GGK thirty-five or more traditional features have been shaped 
into an almost flawless plot. And nothing could be neater than 
the employment of the one non-Celtic element discovered by 


14 Romanic Review, xx1x (1938), 176 f. 

125 Aberystwyth Studies, tv (1922), 105. 

126 J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures* (London, 1892), pp. 28 f. T. Gwynn Jones, 
Welsh Folklore, p. 17. Cymmrodor, xi1r (1930), 140. Hastings, Encyclopedia of 
Religion, 111, 292. 127 Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 142. 
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Professor Hulbert.* It would seem a hopeless task to find any 
causal connection between the Welsh tradition of the hero’s 
chaste behavior toward the huntsman’s wife, the Irish tradition 
of the treacherous wife who bestows her husband’s protective 
girdle on her lover, and the Irish tradition of the Beheading 
Test. Yet the creator of the plot of GGK found in the extraneous 
motif—the exchange of winnings—a perfect solution. It was a 
stroke of genius. 

For this triumph in narrative architecture we cannot give 
the credit to the English poet. At least, nothing in his other 
works suggests any such power. Besides, no one in the fourteenth 
century had access to the many lost contes which the creator of 
the plot must have used if he were to include the 37 or 38 
features derived from Celtic tradition. Most of these contes must 
have been lost in that century, since even a royal collector, 
Charles V, possessed little or nothing that is not extant today. 
That the Gawain poet had eight or ten French tales representing 
the various forms of the Cichulainn-Citroi-Blathnat complex 
and the Hafgan-Arawn encounter, is incredible. His contribu- 
tion lay rather in the brilliance of the descriptions, in the subtlety 
and naturalness of the characterization, particularly of Gawain, 
and in the pulsating vitality of the action. These qualities we 
find in the other poems of the Cotton ms. and in some of the 
works of the alliterative school. The author of the English poem 
deserves and has received his meed of glory. But the credit for 
the narrative framework must go elsewhere. Not altogether to 
one man, for in the Guingambresil and the Gasozein episodes, in 
the Carl of Carlisle and the Chevalier a l’Espée, we can perceive 
fumbling efforts towards the shaping of our plot. Still, most of 
the glory for this structural miracle must go to some great un- 
known. He was in all probability a Frenchman, perhaps a con- 
temporary of the architects of Amiens and Rheims cathedrals. 
At any rate, he shared with them the power of building diverse 
materials, adjusting diverse claims, shaping diverse traditions 


into a superb unity.% ROGER SHERMAN Loomis 
Columbia University 


128 MP, x11 (1916), 699-701. 

29 T am greatly indebted to Prof. Archer Taylor and Prof. Henry Savage 
for their comments on this article at various stages in its development. I also 
owe my thanks to Prof. Vernam Hull and Prof. Arthur Remy for their kind 
assistance. 














THE FUSION OF LEGENDS IN ZSCHOKKE’S 
PRINZESSIN VON WOLFENBUTTEL 


Among those works of Heinrich Zschokke which have an 
American relation his popular epistolary novel, Die Prinzessin 
von Wolfenbiittel (1804), deserves special attention, because it 
was, as one critic writes, “the first Romantic novel of this kind in 
German literature.’"' Since Zschokke was “one of the strongest 
and most enthusiastic advocates of America in German litera- 
ture during the first half of the nineteenth century,’” his first 
work dealing with the American scene has at least an historical 
value. Also, it happens that Die Prinzessin von W olfenbiittel rep- 
resents the fusion of three literary traditions, and thus has some 
place in the history of each. These three traditions, two of which 
are well-developed legends, are not so well fused as one might de- 
sire. Indeed, it is possible that the aesthetic value assigned to 
Zschokke’s novel, which has never been accorded high critical 
acclaim, may be still further reduced if the following analysis is 
valid. But that value could hardly fall below the level to which 
the novel was relegated by the reviewer in the Neue Allgemeine 
Deutsche Bibliothek in 1805, who flatly called it “lending-library 
literature” and deplored the spread of the genre.* Such stric- 
tures were undoubtedly not in harmony with public opinion, 
however, if one can judge from the reception given to the work. 
Printed in 1804, it was reprinted in 1810, and was included in 
various editions of Zschokke’s works. It was translated into 
French by Isabelle de Montolieu in 1808, and an English trans- 
lation was immediately made from the French version.‘ It was 
again translated into French, by A. Loéve-Veimars, in 1828. 
Other translations appeared, in Dutch, Czech, and Serbo-Croa- 
tian. There were also dramas in German and other languages, 
and at least one opera was constructed upon Zschokke’s story. 
The opera, with libretto by K. Keller and music by Johann 
Wenceslas Kalliwoda, is listed by Goedeke as having been pro- 
duced in Prague in 1829—although Kalliwoda’s part in the com- 
position is questioned by some musical writers. Unquestionably, 
Zschokke’s novel was well received. Appearing in 1804, one year 


1P. C. Weber, America in Imaginative German Literature in the First Half 
of the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1926), p. 78. 2 Tbid., p. 83. 

* Neue Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, xcv1 (1805), 300 ff. 

4K. Goedeke, Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 2nd ed., x 
(Dresden, 1913), 60 ff. 
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after the Louisiana Purchase, which had attracted some atten- 
tion in Europe, it dealt with an earlier period of European inter- 
est in Louisiana, with the period of the settlement of the terri- 
tory during the Regency of Philippe d’Orléans. It dealt with the 
legend of the Princess of Wolfenbiittel, and, finally, with the 
ever-popular figure of the Noble Savage. 

An analysis of the novel must take cognizance of these three 
traditions, or, more properly, legends, which constitute the ele- 
ments of Zschokke’s work: (1) the pseudo-historical legend of 
Princess Charlotte Christine Sophie von Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
biittel, which furnishes the plot; (2) the particular phase of the 
American exotistic tradition which, for convenience, can be 
termed the Legend of Louisiana; and (3) the special type of 
primitivism which constitutes Zschokke’s chief addition to the 
story. We shall attempt to sketch the development of the three 
elements and to classify the particular brand of primitivism 
manifested by the author. 

First of all, the plot, as Zschokke considerately states in a 
foreword, is taken from the Nouveaux voyages dans l’ Amérique 
septentrionale (Amsterdam, 1777) of Jean Bernard Bossu, who 
claims to have heard it in Louisiana from persons worthy of 
credence. His narrative, which is found on pages 38-48, can be 
briefly sketched in outline here; it is taken over almost com- 
pletely by Zschokke. 

The Princess Charlotte Christine von Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
biittel, daughter of the reigning duke of that ilk and sister of the 
Empress (the wife of Charles VI), was married for reasons of 
state to the Tsarevitch Alexis, the son of the Tsar Peter the 
Great. Before her marriage she had been the object of the affec- 
tions of a French officer, d’Aubant by name, who recognized 
the futility of his love for the high-born lady. By coincidence, 
however, the two met again in St. Petersburg, where the Princess, 
now the wife of the heir to the Russian throne, begged him to 
leave the country and her, although she was badly ill-treated by 
her dissolute husband. D’Aubant leaves, returns to France, and 
embarks for the newly opened colony of Louisiana. Meanwhile, 
the Princess, whose very life is threatened by her wicked hus- 
band, feigns death, and, with the aid of the Countess of Kénigs- 
mark (the mother of the famous Maréchal de Saxe), escapes 
from Russia through Poland and Germany to France, leaving 
behind a court in mourning for a log in a sealed coffin. In France 
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the Princess remains for a short time, then decides to embark for 
Louisiana. She arrives, and after some time is discovered by 
d’Aubant, marries him, settles for some ten years in the colony, 
then leaves when d’Aubant is ordered to the Isle de France. 
There d’Aubant dies, and the Princess returns with their 
daughter to France, where she is recognized by the Maréchal 
de Saxe. She is supposed to have died in 1771. 

It has long since been pointed out that the story was dis- 
credited long before Zschokke wrote his novel.® At the risk of 
being somewhat repetitive, however, the present writer would 
like to retrace the history of the legend, since he has had access 
to material unknown before, material which amply testifies to 
the great vitality of the story. 

On September 21, 1760, Voltaire wrote from Ferney to M. 
Jean Schouvalow mentioning ‘“‘des anecdotes bien étranges, et 
qui sont singuliérement romanesques,’’ among them the story 
just sketched. The only differing details are minor, and include a 
rumor that the princess is living in Brussels.* On the 29th of the 
same month and year Voltaire wrote to his niece, Mme. de 
Fontaine, expressing the opinion that “L’histoire de la princesse 
de Russie est plus amusante que celle de son beau-pére.”’ Voltaire 
was obviously referring to his Histoire de Russie sous Pierre le 
Grand, which does not refer to the legend, and merely refers to 
the unhappy marriage and to the death of the Tsarevitsa in 
1715.7 Meanwhile, he confesses sarcastically to being ‘au 
désespoir que ce soit un roman,”’* and makes mock seriousness of 
the possibility of the resuscitated princess’ rights to reassume 
her royal title. 

In November, 1760, Voltaire again recalled the story to mind 
in a letter to Schouvalow: 

Je vous dirai, en passant, qu’il est certain qu’il y a une femme qu’on a prise, 
dans quelques provinces de |’Europe, pour la veuve du czarowitz méme; c’est 


celle dont j’ai eu l’honneur de vous envoyer la petite histoire. Elle n’est pas digne 
d’étre mise 4 cété des faux Démétrius.® 


5 A. Wolfsteig, “Ein langlebiger historischer Roman.” Tagliche Rundschau, 
Beilage 240 (Berlin, 1900). 

6 Voltaire, uvres Compleétes, éd. Moland, xt (Paris, 1880), 544-45. (Here- 
inafter referred to by volume and page only.) 

7 xvi, 572-73. I am indebted to Prof. G. R. Havens, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for kind assistance in locating references to the Princess in Voltaire’s 
works. § x1, 564. ® xt, 55. 
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According to a note on this passage (by Clogenson, presum- 
ably), a certain woman assumed to be the princess, but in actual- 
ity named Marie-Elisabeth Damelson, died at Vitry, near Paris, 
in February, 1771. This was undoubtedly the Mme. d’Auban, or 
d’Aubant, alias Charlotte Christine Sophie von Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbiittel. But let us return to Voltaire. On January 22, 
1761, he wrote to the Countess of Bassewitz: 

Une Polonaise, en 1722, vint a Paris, et se logea 4 quelques pas de la maison 
que j’occupais. Elle avait quelques traits de ressemblance avec |’épouse du 
czarowitz. Un officier francais, nommé d’Aubant, qui avait servi en Russie, fut 
étonné de la ressemblance; cette méprise donna envie 4 la dame d’étre princesse; 
elle avoua ingénument 4 |’officier qu’elle était la veuve de l’héritier de la Russie; 
qu’elle avait fait enterrer une biche a sa place, pour se sauver de son mari. 
D’Aubant fut amoureux d’elle et de sa principauté; ils se mariérent. D’Aubant 
nommé gouverneur dans une partie de la Louisiane, mena sa princesse en 
Amérique... . }° 

Finally, in a letter to Mme. de St. Julien, June 2, 1776, Vol- 
taire reports another rumor that the princess had taken refuge 
in Switzerland." Other references in Voltaire’s works add nothing 
to the story. The further course of the story, meanwhile, is 
given most thoroughly in the Correspondance littéraire of Grimm, 
where we find, under the date of June 1, 1771, a long detailed 
narrative, entitled Conte qui n’est pas un, and a refutation of the 
story.” Grimm writes that approximately ten years before, 1.e., 
around 1761, the story had been circulated, and that on the 
death of the supposed Mme. d’Aubant in February, 1771, it had 
been renewed—presumably with a wealth of detail, because 
Grimm’s account is much more extended than Voltaire’s. Ap- 
parently, the lady had settled in Vitry in 1760, had attracted 
attention because of her retired life, and had circulated, or had 
permitted to circulate, the rumor that she was the widow of the 
Tsarevitch Alexis. When she died ten years and more later, at 
the age of over eighty, the report was circulated with the elabo- 
rate details sketched by Grimm. Grimm’s narrative agrees so 
well with that of the later Nouvegux voyages dans l’ Amérique 
septentrionale (1777) of Bossu that one is inclined to assume a 
relation between them. This is especially true when one con- 
siders that an earlier work of Bossu, the Nouveaux voyages aux 


10 Thid., p. 164. Uy, 36. 
2 Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique par Grimm, Diderot, 
Raynal, Meister, ed. M. Tourneux, rx (Paris, 1879), 324-28. 
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Indes Occidentales (1768), which also deals with Louisiana, does 
not mention the story. Obviously, between 1768 and 1777 some- 
thing had happened which drew Bossu’s attention to the story; 
that something was undoubtedly the increased circulation of the 
story following the death of the “woman of Vitry” in 1771. 

In the same volume of the Correspondance littéraire there is 
further information on the subject. ‘‘Une main auguste,’’ pos- 
sibly Catherine II, had in the meantime written to the author 
of the correspondence a six-point refutation of the story." Ac- 
cording to this: (1) the princess was not at all beautiful, but 
pock-marked, thin, and tall; (2) her husband was bizarre, but 
not brutal, and two children were born of the marriage, including 
the later Peter II; (3) the lady died of a chest ailment, in the 
presence of Peter the Great and of her cousin, and was buried 
publicly; (4) this cousin returned to Germany, after assisting 
at the funeral; (5) the Countess of Kénigsmark was never in 
Russia, and her son, the Maréchal de Saxe, did not visit it until 
long after the death of the Tsarevitsa; (6) the princess was a 
staunch Lutheran, while Mme. d’Aubant died in the Catholic 
faith. 

Another “‘main auguste” was to have a hand in refuting the 
tale. On November 8, 1771, d’Alembert, in a letter to Frederick 
the Great, related the story briefly, and asked what his royal 
correspondent thought about it.’* On November 30, 1771, the 
King replied that the imposture had long since been known to 
the court of Brunswick, and that the adventuress who was re- 
sponsible had actually presented herself there, but had been 
ordered to leave the country. Frederick’s further remarks must 
be relegated to a footnote.” 

The next stages in the story are those provided by Bossu and 
Zschokke. In the interest of completeness, however, it should be 


% Thid., 394. 

4 (Euores de Frédéric le Grand, ed. Preuss, xxtv (Berlin, 1854), 549-50. 

% Ibid., p. 552. “Croyez qu’on sait comme il faut tuer son monde en Russie, 
et que lorsqu’on expédie quelqu’un, principalement 4 la cour, il ne ressuscite de 
sa vie. Le contraire pourrait nous arriver, 4 nous qui ne sommes pas aussi versés 
dans ce métier. Demandez donc, s’il vous plait, quand vous verrez quelque 
ressuscité: De grace, monsieur ou madame, oi vous a-t-on tué? Et sur le pays 
qu’il vous nommera, jugez de la vérité du fait. Si l’on vous parle de la Judée, 
vous savez que c’était l’usage; si l’on vous nomme mon pays, doutez; si c’est la 
Russie, n’en croyez rien.”’ 
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remarked that Bossu’s narrative continued to have a definite 
effect upon Romantic minds. For instance, Charles Gayarré, the 
historian of Louisiana, repeated the legend as gospel truth, and 
even attempted to locate the exact spot where d’Aubant and 
his princess dwelt. This was “fon the banks of Bayou, or river, 
St. John, on the land known in our days as Allard’s plantation.’”"* 
Gayarré even indicates two oak trees as having been planted 
there by the loving couple. Such geographical accuracy is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in view of the opinion of Gayarré’s pred- 
ecessor in the historiography of Louisiana, Francois-Xavier 
Martin, who in 1827 had written the following: 


There came among the German newcomers a female adventurer. She had 
been attached to the wardrobe of the Czarowitz Alexius Petrowitz, the only 
son of Peter the Great. She imposed upon the credulity of many persons, but 
particularly upon that of an officer of Mobile (called by Bossu, the Chevalier 
d’Aubant, and by the King of Prussia, Maldeck) who, having seen the Princess 
at St. Petersburg, imagined he recognized her features in those of her former 
servant, and gave credit to the report which prevailed, that she was the Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle’s daughter, whom the Czarowitz had married . . .!7 


A. J. Pickett, in his History of Alabama, follows Martin in 
claiming that the impostor and d’Aubant lived in Mobile.’® 
Local patriotism has several times revived the legend, usually 
without reference to Zschokke’s story, of which Martin, Gay- 
arré, and Pickett make no mention. The present writer has found 
one version of the legend in the course of researches in the files 
of the Deutscher Courier, the first German newspaper of New 
Orleans of which any files are preserved. This version, published 
in the issues of February 16 and 19, 1842, agrees essentially 
with Bossu and Zschokke, and gives evidence of a knowledge of 
the latter. Finally, the Germanist J. Hanno Deiler, in his work 
on the settlement of the German Coast of Louisiana, developed a 
theory as to the origin of the legend, and exploded the belief 


6 Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1885), 1, 263-72. 
(First published in French as Essai historique de la Louisiane, New Orleans, 
1830.) 

7 Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of Louisiana from the Earliest Times 
(New Orleans, 1827), 1, 231. (Martin’s spelling and punctuation have been care- 
fully retained.) 

18 Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia and 
Mississippi, from the Earliest Period (Birmingham, 1896), 1, 225-26. (First edi- 
tion, 1851.) 
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spread by Gayarré that the whole story was true. According to 
Deiler, the whole legend was deliberately fabricated and propa- 
gated at the Russian court in order to dramatize the bad 
character of the imprisoned (and probably murdered) Tsare- 
vitch Alexis.'® If this be true—and further research is necessary 
to establish it—the theme of Zschokke’s story was, so to speak, a 
deliberately invented political legend. 

So much for the plot. There is, now, the second element of 
Die Prinzessin von W olfenbiittel, the exotistic “Legend of Louisi- 
ana,” which likewise had a sociologically interesting origin. 
When Weber speaks of the “romantic splendor’”’ of Zschokke’s 
descriptions, he is on solid ground, as he is also when he praises 
Zschokke’s description of the trip up the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, and the war between the Indian tribes.*° These two 
sections, taken from Bossu, might have been taken from a large 
number of reports on Louisiana current in the eighteenth century. 
One certainly cannot agree, however, that the description of 
d’Aubant’s life in Louisiana compares with any part of the work 
of Sealsfield.* Indeed, having arrived in Louisiana, d’Aubant is 
at once thrown by Zschokke into a world which never existed 
except as a literary legend liberally Helvetized by the author. 
The Louisiana of Die Prinzessin is a cross between Zschokke’s 
adopted homeland, Switzerland, and the réve exotique of the 
French travelers and novelists of the eighteenth century so ca- 
pably described by Chinard.” 

The literary convention according to which Louisiana was an 
El Dorado, an Ultima Thule, or Paradise Regained, had an ab- 
jectly commercial origin. When the Scottish banker, John Law, 
and the Compagnie des Indes set out to popularize the idea of 
immigration from France and Germany to Louisiana, they un- 
questionably did a first-rate job of propaganda. The campaign 
was remarkably successful in the war-harrowed Palatinate and 
in Alsace. The methods used are interestingly described in 
pamphlets of the time. Immigrants arrived in Louisiana expect- 
ing to find kind-hearted Noble Savages yearning to lead the 


1 J. Hanno Deiler, The Settlement of the German Coast of Louisiana and the 
Creoles of German Descent (Philadelphia, 1900), 31-37. 

20 Weber, op. cit., p. 78. 31 Idem. 

#2 Gilbert Chinard, L’ Amérique et le réve exotique dans la littérature francaise 
au XVII* et au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1913). 
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newcomers to the fields where gold was to be found lying in large 
nuggets. The bursting of the Mississippi Bubble did not stop the 
development of this legend, although the financial angles receded 
into the background. From 1720 on the exotic landscape was 
emphasized, with the customary exaggerations about flora and 
fauna. Missionaries desirous of furthering the work of converting 
the heathen described these in the most glowing terms of praise. 
Popular writers, purveyors to the growing public taste for travel- 
stories, carried on the tradition throughout the course of the 
century. During the peak of their popularity, travelers and 
learned philosophes debated the reported tremendous size of 
plants and animals in Louisiana. The investigation of these re- 
ports and debates makes fascinating research today. Fabulous 
animals, such as the Michibichi, bullfrogs ‘‘aussi grosses comme 
des cabris,’’ mocking-birds, which not only mock but come in and 
assist at concerts,—all these are found in a number of travel- 
reports on which the century based its ideas of Louisiana. By 
the end of the century it was established as a convention that 
Louisiana was a heaven on earth. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that Zschokke’s heroine should 
have, before leaving St. Petersburg, a vision in which God 
(“ehrwiirdig mit schneehellem Haupt und Bart, und weissen 
Kleidern, gleich einem Braminen am Ganges’) shows her Amer- 
ica, a lovely and idyllic land, and that He should encourage her 
to escape thither. After adventures in Poland and France, and 
after the perils of her voyage, she reaches a first resting-place in 
Santo Domingo; but she is not satisfied even with this primitive 
paradise. She desires to go to Louisiana: “Dort werd’ ich im 
Schatten tausendjahriger Haine verborgen und gliicklich leben; 
dort werd’ ich mir ganz gehéren.’”™ She is not disappointed. 

D’Aubant, for his part, has fewer preconceived notions about 
Louisiana, and is, therefore, more thoroughly delighted with 
the landscape. His letters to his friend Bellisle contain much 
interesting (mis)information. We read that d’Aubant sets out 
from New Orleans, moves northeast along the “rother Strom,” 
which has its origin in the “neumexikanischen Gebirgen,” and 
which pours its waters into the Mississippi. In a made-to-order 
landscape he founds his colony—with the greatest ease in the 


* Heinrich Zschokke, Gesammelte Werke, 9th ed. (Aarau, 1851), vir, 188. 
% Ibid., p. 131. % Ibid., p. 148. 
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world—and names it Christinenthal, in memory of his beloved: 


In einem grossen Kranz von Hiigeln und Bergen, die mit hohen Waldungen 
bedeckt waren, dffnete sich eine wunderschine fruchtbare Ebene, geriumig 
genug, zehn Dorfschaften tragen und ernahren zu kénnen. Durch den rothen 
Strom war das ganze in zwei fast gleiche Theile geschieden. Die Einférmigkeit 
der Ebene unterbrachen viele umhergestreute Lustwildchen, die der Fluren 
Fruchtbarkeit vermehrten, und in der Mitte der Landschaft eine schroff em- 
porsteigende Felsenhéhe, welche zwischen dem rothen Strom und zwei Bichen, 
so sich in denselben ergiessen, das Ansehen einer Insel empfaingt.* 


It is uncertain whether this place was close to the desert 
northeast of New Orleans where the heroine of the Abbé Pré- 
vost’s Manon Lescaut (1731) presumably died during the first 
period of settlement. Undisturbed by the Gothic landscape, 
d’Aubant settles in it, and makes a treaty of friendship with 
the Indians of the region, all of whom still possess their “‘natiir- 
liche Gutmiithigkeit.”” This treaty causes some trouble to the 
new colony, since the Natchitoches Indians, the settlers’ allies, 
are attacked by their enemies, the Akansas, and the colonists 
must aid their friends. There follows a fairly realistic section of 
the story (pp. 153-57), in which Zschokke follows Bossu (who 
may have followed someone else). The Europeans, though 
“minder gewandt als diese Naturséhne,” manage to make peace, 
and to receive two hundred slaves from the Akansas. Christi- 
nenthal is now surrounded by “‘freundschaftlichen Kolonien und 
friedlichen Nomaden.”’ 

Meanwhile, the heroine has been leading the simple life in 
another colony nearby among peaceable colonists and Indians. 
When her presence is discovered to d’Aubant, the hero cannot 
refrain from mixing into his delight a sense of the full exotic 
splendor of the physical and philosophical setting: 


... Fern vom Gerausch der Welt, fern von ihren Thorheiten und Leiden- 
schaften, lebe ich in meinem selbstgeschaffenen Paradiese. Gleich fern vom ver- 
giftenden Luxus und von der entnervenden Sorge der Armuth, bewohne ich meine 
eigene, schéne Hiitte, umrankt von jungen Reben, und iibersehe meine kleinen 
Heerden mit Zufriedenheit. Der Zauber der Natur, welcher mit ewiger Jugend 
und immer wechselnder Pracht dies einsame Eden verklart, der Umgang mit 
meinen freundlichen Nachbarn, die mich als ihren Rathgeber und Anfiihrer 
ehren, meine Bibliothek, aus welcher die Weisen aller Nationen und aller Zeit- 
alter zu mir reden und meinen Geist erheben, tragen Mannigfaltigkeit und 
Anmuth in mein einfaches Leben . . . und nun ist sie erschienen.”” 


% Idem. 37 Tbid., p. 172. Emphasis supplied. 
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This passage summarizes, as it were, the whole intent and 
purpose of the author—to illustrate the ideal life,—and it also 
gives a sort of culmination to the Legend of Louisiana. It can 
therefore serve us as a transition point to the axiology on which 
Zschokke’s primitivism is based. It begins with an echo of the 
Horatian “‘Beatus ille qui procul negotiis,’’ continues (in the sec- 
tion I have italicized) with a statement of the author’s cultural 
primitivism,”* accepts ‘‘Nature” as a norm,?® and locates the 
culminating event of the story in a framework of values. To be 
sure, it does present to the casual reader a rather startling picture 
of the humanitarian d’Aubant, leading the simple life in the 
Louisiana mountains, surrounded by friendly Noble Savages, 
taking time from his duties as slave-holding planter to read a bit 
of wisdom in his European library and to marry a fugitive Grand 
Duchess of Russia. The author is obviously less concerned with 
plot and setting than with his own addition to both, namely, his 
particular brand of primitivism. 

If d’Aubant expresses the cultural phase of Zschokke’s 
primitivism, Christine expresses the chronological phase. Very 
early in the story we find her writing to her friend the Countess 
Julie: 


Der Mensch, im Stande der Natur, ohne Entwickelung seiner schlummern- 
den Kriafte, Begierden und Leidenschaften, nur noch Thier mit wenigen Erinner- 
ungen und wenigen Hoffnungen—und der Mensch in seiner héchsten Vollendung, 
wo er mit gebildetem Geist, unermesslichen Kenntnissen und erhabenen Gefiihlen 
die einfachen Gesetze der Natur wieder lieb gewinnt, und den Despotismus 
zerstért hat, welchen die gesetzgebende Leidenschaft tibte—nur diese sind gliick- 
lich. Alles was zwischen diesen beiden wandelt, die ungeheure Masse der Halb- 
wilden—und von den Ufern des Tajo bis zum Ladoga seh’ ich nur diese Halb- 
wilden—ist elend durch Verwirrungen, durch Unnatiirlichkeiten, durch Wider- 
spriiche seiner Begierden und Ordnungen mit den unbeugsamen Geboten der 
Natur.*® 


This is bilateral chronological primitivism (classified accord- 
ing to Lovejoy and Boas as Bilateral Finitist Theory I, c, ‘“The 
Theory of Decline and Future Restoration”). Christine shares 
this theory, and the use of “Nature” as a norm, with characters 


28 A. O. Lovejoy, George Boas, et al., A Documentary History of Primitivism 
and Related Ideas, 1 (Baltimore, 1935), Chapter 1. 

2° Ibid. I follow throughout the definitions given by Lovejoy. 

% Zschokke, Werke, v1 , 59. 
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in other stories of Zschokke. For instance, in Die Griindung von 
Maryland (1820), which also significantly deals with America, 
the philanthropic hero, Lord Baltimore, expresses similar opin- 
ions: 

Und so...sind mehr oder minder wohl die meisten Menschen, mit 
Ausnahme der Weisesten und der Naturmenschen, wahnsinnig in den barba- 
rischen oder zivilisierten Lindern. Ihrer Seele feineres Werkzeug ist mehr oder 
minder, bald durch kérperliche Ausschweifungen und Unmissigkeiten, bald 
durch Leidenschaften, bald durch anhaltende Verwéhnungen, bald durch Erzieh- 
ung hie und da verstimmt.* 


D’Aubant’s cultural primitivism is also paralleled in Die 
Griindung von Maryland. Indeed, the later story exhibits a more 
pronounced admiration for the Noble Savage than the earlier 
one: 

Diese freundlichen Naturmenschen, welche wir Europier Wilde nennen, 
weil sie frei und nicht Sklaven sind; die wir dumm heissen, weil sie ehrlich, 
wahrhaft und treu sind; die wir als Halbmenschen betrachten, weil sie einander 
nicht um der Religion willen kerkern, foltern, auf Scheiterhaufen verbrennen, oder 
von Haus und Hof treiben, sondern mit Demuth und Ehrfurcht vor dem un- 
sichtbaren grossen Geist beten,—diese sind unsere hilfreichen Nachbarn.* 


The fusion of the Legend of Louisiana with Zschokke’s primi- 
tivism is responsible for many deviations from geographical fact; 
the following is an example: 

Oft gehe ich mit Agathen und einigen meiner Sklavinnen am brausenden 
Strom entlang, und untersuche die Pflanzungen dieses lieblichen Himmels- 
striches; oft schwairme ich einsam und furchtlos durch die finsteren, feierlichen 
Waldungen und ins Gebirg. Die Natur ist das wahre Buch himmlischer Offen- 
barung, welches gleichsam die Hand des Allmichtigen selbst geschrieben; und 
jede Zeile dieses unendlichen Werkes ist ein Wunder.* 


Bossu nowhere mentions roaring streams and forest-clad 
mountains, but he does emphasize the exotic nature of the land- 
scape. Zschokke supplies the necessary anticlines. 

As to Zschokke’s primitivism, it should be pointed out that 
its type is not original; although he puts everything on a strictly 
individualistic basis, Zschokke’s answer to the question of the 
distribution of values is derived from Herder’s deen zur Philo- 
sophie der Geschichte der Menschheit. There are even similarities 
of vocabulary. The type represented by both Herder and 


% Tbid., v1, 160. % Tbid., p. 235. 
* Zschokke, Werke, vu, 177. 
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Zschokke is a well-known and ancient one. But where Herder 
presents a theory of dynamic evolution carried by the workings 
of dynamic “‘Kraft’’ in the universe, Zschokke rests content with 
a shallow “‘Kulturkritik.’”’ Where Herder assumes a genetic de- 
velopment toward “‘Humanitat’’ on the basis of inner predisposi- 
tion, and applies his theory to mankind at large, Zschokke glori- 
fies only a few individuals, of questionable ethics, and fails to 
provide any explanation, poetic or rational, for the entire process. 
The fact that in this procedure he should have fused two shop- 
worn legends into a vehicle for his theory is aesthetically of no 
serious consequence; consummate artists have done the same 
thing, and have been signally successful. One need only point to 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, in which Goethe successfully presents a 
Noble Savage chieftain in the framework of an ancient legend. 
No one can object aesthetically to the fact that the noble 
Thoas is the equal of the highly civilized Greek heroine, nor to 
the fact that the story has been used rather often. 

Furthermore, the mountains of Louisiana, in their turn— 
though they are somewhat amusing, like Shakespeare’s “coasts 
of Bohemia’’—do not seriously interfere with our enjoyment of 
the story. Maybe it would be well if there were some mountains 
within a few miles of New Orleans. The serious flaw lies in the 
fact that the mountains, the roaring streams, the two literary 
legends, and the ancient primitivistic type are the totality of 
the novel—that there is nothing else there. 

ROBERT T. CLARK, JR. 


Louisiana State University 














SHELLEY, COBBETT, AND THE NATIONAL DEBT 


The second chapter of Shelley’s A Philosophical View of Re- 
form, with its involved treatment of the national debt and paper 
money, has long been in need of a commentary. Without some 
knowledge of the financial history of the age, and especially of 
the theories of William Cobbett, to whom Shelley was indebted 
for many of his ideas, the chapter is almost wholly unintelligible." 

When, in the year 1797, parliament resolved (in the Bank 
Restrictions Act) that the Bank of England was no longer 
obliged to exchange bank notes for gold, “paper money” became 
a public issue. It did not, however, reach a point of storm until 
Ricardo, in the fall of 1809, wrote a series of three letters to the 
Morning Chronicle pointing out the dangers of inflation.? As a 
result of his arguments, the House of Commons appointed the 
Bullion Committee, out of whose innumerable hearings and in- 
terminable reports, finally came a recommendation to return to 
the gold standard. Between 1797 and 1821—when the gold 
standard was finally restored—the paper money question was 
debated many times in parliament, raised constantly in news- 
papers and periodicals, and was the subject of an apparently 
limitless stream of pamphlets. 

The second great financial issue of the age, the National Debt, 
had begun its meteoric career with the founding, in 1694, of the 
Bank of England as a device to raise £1,200,000 for the wars of 
William III; by the end of Walpole’s administration, in 1742, 
the debt had risen to £50,000,000; in 1783, largely as a result of 
the war against the United States, it was £273,000,000; by the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars, in 1815, it had reached the incred- 
ible sum of £902,000,000 and the annual interest alone amounted 


1 William H. Davenport, in the final paragraph of “Notes on Shelley’s 
Political Prose’’ in Notes and Queries, cLxxvu (September 23, 1939), 225, notes 
two points of parallel between A Philosophical View of Reform and Paper Against 
Gold. I had been working independently on Cobbett for some months when Pro- 
fessor Davenport’s note appeared, but did not continue my research in the ex- 
pectation that he would publish the result of his own work in more complete 
form. As Professor Davenport has since informed me that he is too busy with 
other projects to do this I have once more taken up my own researches into 
Cobbett and Shelley. 

2 Morning Chronicle, August 29, September 20, November 23, 1809. Ri- 
cardo later issued the letters as a pamphlet. See his Proposals for an Economical 
and Secure Currency (London, 1816) for a fuller treatment of the subject. 
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to £30,458,000.* In order to pay this interest the government 
had imposed a tax burden so enormous that, it was calculated, a 
laborer earning ten shillings a week paid at least half this wage 
in indirect taxes (i.e. taxes on commodities, etc.).4 In spite of this, 
however, the only really strenuous opposition to the Debt came 
from the reformers (too many members of parliament had money 
in the “funds” for the Debt to become a prominent parliament- 
ary issue), and by far the most vocal among the reformers was 
William Cobbett. His book on the subject, Paper Against Gold, 
sold 100,000 copies, and his Political Register, which hammered 
away at the “fundholders” and their “system” in issue after 
issue, had the highest circulation of any paper of the age— 
40,000 to 50,000 a week. 

Cobbett, unrestricted by any financial ties, claimed not only 
that the Debt was a glaring injustice but made a link between it 
and the depreciation of the currency, which more orthodox 
economists apparently feared to make. Cobbett claimed that the 
Bank of England had been forced off the gold standard because 
it was unable any longer to pay in gold the enormous mass of 
interest on the National Debt. The Debt and paper money, 
therefore, were twin evils, indissolubly bound up with each 
other. 

That Shelley, in A Philosophical View of Reform, was in- 
debted to Cobbett, he himself tells us (in a bracketed passage 
following his comments on the introduction of paper money): 
“In a treatise devoted to general considerations it would be su- 
perfluous to enter into the mode in which this has been done; 
those who desire to see a full elucidation of that made may read 


* See C. R. Fay, Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day (New 
York, 1928), pp. 37-38, and A. L. Morton, A People’s Hisory of England (Lon- 
don, 1938), pp. 282-85, 343. * Morton, op. cit., p. 343. 

5 It achieved this circulation only after the issuance of the unstamped edi- 
tion in 1816 at 2d a copy. See E. J. Carlyle, William Cobbett (London, 1904), 
p. 193. Paper Against Gold was first published in two volumes in 1815 and went 
through a number of editions in subsequent years; the edition I make use of in 
this article, is that of 1828, in one volume. The work consists of a series of letters, 
which had previously appeared in the Political Register, 1810-1812. Cobbett, of 
course, continued to write on the Debt and paper money, and the Registers 
Shelley received in Italy often restate the views given in Paper Against Gold. For 
the circulation of Paper Against Gold, see Cobbett’s comments in his Preface to 
the 1828 edition, p. xi. 
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Cobbett’s Paper Against Gold.’*® His debt to Cobbett is much 
more extensive than he here indicates. He not only got from him 
the details of the departure from the gold standard, but took 
ideas on almost all aspects of the twin problems of paper money 
and the debt. 

Shelley, however, had been interested in economic theories 
before he encountered Cobbett. In Queen Mab and its Notes, 
for instance, he outlined the Godwinian view that most of the 
evils of society are due to economic inequality, and championed 
a labor theory of value: 


There is no real wealth but the labour of man. Were the mountains of gold and 
the valleys of silver, the world would not be one grain of corn the richer; no one 
comfort would be added to the human race.’ 


For this theory he may have been indebted to Franklin, whose 
works, Medwin informs us, he read avidly.* The most pro- 
nounced influence on his early economic thinking, however, was 


® The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Julian Edition, v1, 338. The 
Julian Edition is hereafter referred to as Works. Shelley’s letters show a con- 
tinuous interest in Cobbett from 1812 to 182(C, the later letters usually showing 
more approval of him than the earlier ones. The rather snobbish attack on Cob- 
bett in Peter Bell (111, ii, and note to v1, xxxviii) reflects The Examiner’s attitude 
(see, for instance, the issues of September 28 and October 8, 1817). 

I note that Claire Clairmont, also, seems to have been a habitual reader of 
Cobbett’s Political Register; in the year 1819 (when Shelley was writing A 
Philosophical View of Reform) I note the following entries in her journal: March 
13; “Read Cobbett, which is a strange book to read with one’s head full of the 
ruins of Rome.”; March 14: “Read Cobbett”’; June 10; “Read Cobbett’s Journal 
in America.”’ In 1820: June 9: “Read Ivanhoe—Cobbett’s Registers and Exam- 
iners.’’; June 14: “Read the Reviews of Cobbett.’’ In the entry for January, 1818, 
she relates a curious aneceote of Cobbett, in his Tory youth, wounding a Mr. 
Francis with his sword in a political quarrel. (A typescript of Claire’s journal was 
kindly lent me by the Duke University Library, where it was deposited by Prof. 
Newman I. White.) 

Mary does not seem to have shared Claire’s interest in Cobbett, if we can 
judge by her letter to Shelley of September 20, 1817, in which she seems to re- 
gard him as a wild revolutionist. (Shelley and Mary, 1, 231-32; photostat in 
The Library of Congress.) 

7 Note to v, 93, 94. Shelley restates the theory in A Philosophical View of 
Reform, Works, vir, 30, 33-35. 

8 Life of Shelley (Oxford, 1913), p. 50. Shelley lists Franklin with other noted 
“deists’”’ in a letter to his father from Oxford, and refers to him in a letter to 
Elizabeth Hitchener in 1812. (Works, rx, 51, 308). For Franklin’s exposition of 
his labor theory of value see his letter “On Luxury, Idleness and Industry,” 
Works (Philadelphia, 1809), rv, 220. 
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probably neither Godwin nor Franklin but Hume, a thinker who 
anticipated many of the ideas of Cobbett and perhaps laid the 
ground for Shelley’s acceptance of them. “Hume’s ‘Essays’,”’ 
Hogg tells us, “were a favorite book with Shelley, and he was 
always ready to put forward in argument, the doctrines they 
uphold.’’® And prominent among the essays are those on Public 
Credit and Money. Then, too, Shelley must have picked up a good 
deal of knowledge on current economic problems from his read- 
ing in The Examiner,!© The Morning Chronicle, and other liberal 
journals. 

Turning to the second chapter of A Philosophical View of 
Reform, we find that Shelley’s material falls roughly into the 
three parts of the National Debt, paper money, and a proposed 
solution. The first of these he had discussed two years previously 
(in 1817) in his pamphlet on the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
but his treatment of it in A Philosophical View of Reform is more 
extended and detailed. 

Shelley begins—as he had in his previous pamphlet—by out- 

lining the history of the debt, its origin in the days of William 
III, and its enormous increases during the wars against America 
and France: 
The national debt was chiefly contracted in two liberticide wars, undertaken by 
the privileged classes of the country—the first for the ineffectual purpose of 
tyrannizing over one portion of their subjects, the second, in order to extinguish 
the resolute spirit of obtaining their rights in another." 


* Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1858), 1, 
99. Cobbett himself was influenced by Hume; see Paper Against Gold, pp. 75, 275. 

10 Tt is surprising, however, to note how little attention The Examiner gives 
to the National Debt and paper money. Hunt was as far from being a follower of 
Cobbett in economic as in political affairs. That Shelley, however, sometimes 
asked him for information on economic questions is shown in his well-known 
anecdote on Shelley and the National Debt. (Autobiography [New York, 1850], 
11, 33.) Another friend with whom Shelley discussed financial problems was Pea- 
cock, to whom he wrote on May 16, 1820: “‘Cobbett persuaded you, you per- 
suaded me and I have persuaded the Gisbornes that the British funds are very 
insecure.’’ (Works, x, 170.) It was Peacock who sent the Political Registers to 
Shelley in Italy. See The Works of Thomas Love Peacock (Halliford Edition, Lon- 
don, 1931), vimr, 196, 208. 

" Works, vu, 34. In the Princess Charlotte pamphlet the wars are identified 
as those against America and France (Works, v1, 77-78). The word “another’’ 
seems to be another example of the rather loose grammatical construction typi- 
cal of parts of A Philosophical View of Reform, a work which, we must remember, 
Shelley left in a fragmentary condition. 
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Here, although Shelley could have obtained his information 
from other sources, it seems likely that he had in mind Cobbett’s 
extended treatment of the subject and especially his dramatic 
presentation of it in table form: 


When Queen Anne, who succeeded William, came to the throne, 


which was in the year 1701, the Debt was £ 16,394,702 
When George I came to the throne, in 1714, it was 54,145,363 
When George II came to the throne, in 1727, it was 52,092,235 
When George III came to the throne, in 1760, it was 146,682,844 
After the American War, in 1784, it was 257,213,043 


At the latter end of the last war; that is to say, the first war 

against the French Revolutionists, and which, for the sake 

of having a distinctive appellation, we will call the Anti- 

Jacobin War: at the end of that war, in 1801, the Debt was 579,931,447 
At the present time; or rather in January last 811,898,082"? 


Shelley’s second major contention—and, again, one he had 
first presented in the earlier pamphlet—was that the Debt had 
brought into being a second aristocracy, a group of financial 
parasites who lived mainly on the interest of the Debt: 


Instead of one aristocracy, the condition to which, in the present state of affairs, 
the friends of justice and liberty are willing to subscribe as to an inevitable evil, 
they have supplied us with two aristocracies. The one, consisting of great land 
proprietors, and merchants who receive and interchange the produce of this 
country with the produce of other countries. . . . The other is an aristocracy of 
attornies and excisemen and directors and government pensioners, usurers, stock 
jobbers, country bankers with their dependents and descendants. These are 
a set of pelting wretches in whose employment there is nothing to exercise, even 
to their distortion, the more majestic faculties of the soul.4 


As early as 1803 Cobbett had denounced this second aristoc- 
racy—“the omnium-eaters; all the innumerable swarm of 
locusts, who, without stirring ten miles from the capital, devour 
three-fourths of the produce of the whole land,’“—and they 
play a striking role in Paper Against Gold.* Shelley, however, 


12 Paper Against Gold (London, 1828), pp. 39-40. For Cobbett’s comments 
on the origin of the Debt see ibid., p. 7. 

13 Works, v1, 28-29; see also Works, v1, 78-79. 

4 Quoted in G. D. H. Cole, The Life of William Cobbett (London, 1927), 
p. 86. 

6 See, for instance, Paper Against Gold, pp. 26 ff., where Cobbett illustrates 
the role of these financial parasites by depicting the misfortunes of an imaginary 
group of honest working people who decide to get rid of one of their number and 
give the money he would have earned to a “sinecure placeman.”’ 
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had doubtless already come across the germ of the concept in 
Hume’s Essay on Public Credit: 


There are also, we may observe, in England and in all states which have both 
commerce and public debts, a set of men, who are half merchants, half stock- 
holders, and may be supposed to be willing to trade for small profits; because 
commerce is not their principal or sole support, and their revenues in the funds 
are a sure resource for themselves and their families.” 


His concept of the two aristocracies next leads Shelley to a 
distinction between two kinds of property, that which is acquired 
by labor, either manual or intellectual, and that which is merely 
the result of financial manipulation: 


When I speak of persons of property I mean not every man who possesses any 
property; I mean the rich. Every man whose scope in society has a plebeian and 
intelligible utility, whose personal exertions are more valuable to him than his 
capital; every tradesman who is not a monopolist, all surgeons and physicians 
and those mechanics and editors and literary men and artists, and farmers, all 
those persons whose profits spring from honourably and honestly exerting their 
skill and wisdom and strength in greater abundance than from the employment 
of money to take advantage of the necessity of the starvation of their fellow- 
citizens for their profit, are those who pay, as well as those more obviously 
understood by the labouring classes, the interest of the national debt.” 


Cobbett makes a similar distinction, although he does not 

draw so sharp a line between the rich and the middle class as 
does Shelley: 
It is by no means to be understood, that there should be no persons to live with- 
out what is generally called labour. Physicians, Parsons, Lawyers, and others 
of the higher callings in life, do, in fact, labour; and it is right that there should 
be persons of great estate, and without any profession at all; but then, you will 
find, that these persons do not live upon the earnings of others; they all of them 
give something in return for what they receive. Those of the learned profession 
give the use of their talents and skill; and the landlord gives the use of his land or 
houses. 


From these beliefs, Shelley draws the conclusion that the 
debt is not really a national debt at all, but a debt which one por- 
tion of the ruling class owes to another portion of the same class. 
In spite of this, however, the people as a whole are taxed to pay 
the interest on the debt: 


The fact is that the national debt is not a debt contracted by the whole nation 


1% David Hume, “Of Public Credit,’ Essays and Treatises (Edinburgh, 
1825), 1, 349-50; see also p. 354. 
17 Works, vu, 36-37. 18 Cobbett, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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towards a portion of it, but a debt contracted by the whole mass of the privileged 
classes towards one particular portion of those classes. . . . The payment of the 
principal of what is called the national debt, which it is pretended is so difficult 
a problem, is only difficult to those who do not see who is the creditor, and who 
the debtor, and who the wretched sufferers from whom they both wring the taxes 
which under the form of interest is given by the [latter] and accepted by the 
[former]."* 


This was one of Cobbett’s leading and, for propaganda pur- 
poses, most effective contentions, one that he never tired of re- 
peating: 

For, as we have seen, the Debt is nothing more than a right possessed by certain 


persons, called Stockholders, to draw interest from the nation; or, in other words, 
to take annually, or quarterly, part of the taxes raised upon the people at large.”° 


One of the most confusing aspects of Shelley’s chapter is his 
juxtaposition, without explanation, of the National Debt and 
paper money, as, for instance, on pp. 25-27 (Julian Edition), 
where he makes a sudden transition from the evils of ‘“‘the de- 
vices of public credit . . . first .. . employed at the accession of 
William III,” (i.e., the National Debt) to those of a departure 
from the gold standard, a transition which he similarly makes in 
Peter Bell: “...and a public debt./Which last is a scheme of 
paper money... .’” 

Shelley, here, silently accepts Cobbett’s explanation that the 
fall of the gold standard was due to the great increase in the 
Debt: 


The people, while amused with this ‘‘Lo here!’’ and “Lo there!”’ see not 
that which they ought to see; they see not the real cause of the increase of the 
paper money, the real cause of the gold and silver having gone out of circulation. ... 

That this real cause is no other, than the increase of the Debt contracted by 
the Government, cannot, I think, he doubted by any one, who has gone pa- 
tiently through the foregoing Letters and who must have seen, that, as the Debt 
increased, the bank-notes became of greater amount in the whole and of sums smaller 
and smaller, till, at last, they came down to a single pound.” 


19 Works, vit, 35-36. Cf. Swellfoot the Tyrant, 11, i, 1-17 where the whole 
argument is restated. We might note, too, that among those whom Swellfoot 
lists as giving thanks to the Goddess of Famine (1, i, 12) are “‘Paper-money- 
millers.” 20 Cobbett, of. cit., p. 39. 21 Peter Bell, 111, 166-67. 

2 Cobbett, op. cit., pp. 76-77. For Cobbett’s explanation of the reticence 
of the parliamentarians to mention the connection between the Debt and paper 
money, see ibid., pp. 263-64: “It was what was called a sore place; and the old 
proverb about the galled horse applied too aptly. If the depreciation had been 
traced to the National Debt . . . it would have sent men... to look back and 
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Without Cobbett’s explanation it is impossible to follow 
Shelley’s reasoning on this point. 

Thinking of the combined evils of the Debt and a depreciated 
currency, but mainly of the latter, Shelley declares that such de- 
vices were unknown in the ancient world, that “‘neither the 
Persian monarchy nor the Roman empire... ever extorted a 
twentieth part of the proportion now extorted from the prop- 
erty and the labour of the inhabitants of Great Britain.’™ 
These empires had, it was true, used the devices of alloying their 
coins as a depreciating measure, but “the modern scheme of pub- 
lic credit is a far subtler and more complicated contrivance of 
misrule.’™ “Ts it,”’ he demands in regard to the Debt, “to remain 
unpaid forever, an eternal rent charge upon the sacred soil from 
which the inhabitants of these islands draw their subsistence?’ 

I do not find that the contrast between the ancient empires 

and modern conditions occurs in Cobbett—who was notoriously 
scornful of classical culture,—but Shelley may have had in mind 
the opening of Hume’s Essay on Public Credit: 
It appears to have been the common practice of antiquity, to make provision, 
during peace, for the necessities of war, and to hoard up treasures beforehand 
as the instruments either of conquest or defence. ... Every one knows the 
treasure seized in Rome by Julius Caesar, during the civil wars....On the 
contrary, our modern expedient, which has become very general, is to mortgage 
the public revenues, and to trust that posterity will pay off the incumbrances 
contracted by their ancestors. .. . % 


Shelley denies the contention of the government apologists 
that a depreciated currency is a sign of national prosperity, de- 
claring that, on the contrary, it means added burdens for the 
poor: 


One of the vaunted effects of this system is to increase the national industry. 
That is, to increase the labours of the poor and those luxuries of the rich which 





inquire whither the money was gone; for what purpose it had been borrowed; 
who were the persons who had profited by that borrowing; who, in short, it was that 
had swallowed all that money the interest of which the nation was paying and 
had so long been paying.” % Works, vu, 25. 
% Tbid., p. 27; cf. The Mask of Anarchy, xliv: 

’Tis to let the Ghost of Gold 

Take from Toil a thousandfold 

More than e’er its substance could 

In the tyrannies of old. 


% Tbid., p. 35. % Essays and Treatises, 1, 346 47. 
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they supply. To make a manufacturer work 16 hours when he only worked 8. 
To turn children into lifeless and bloodless machines at an age when otherwise 
they would be at play before the cottage doors of their parents.*” 


Cobbett argues along similar lines: 


By national prosperity the writers above alluded to mean something very differ- 
ent indeed from that which you and I, who have no desire to live upon the taxes, 
should call national prosperity. They look upon it, or, at least, they would have 
us look upon it as being demonstrated in the increase of the number of chariots 
and of fine-dressed people in and about the purlieus of the court. . . . Have our 
labourers a plentiful meal of food fit for man? Do they taste meat once in a day? 
Are they decently clothed? Have they the means of obtaining firing? Are they 
and their children healthy and happy.”* 


A few pages later, Shelley explains that he does not necessar- 
ily mean that workers had actually to labor twice as long as pre- 
viously, but “that the worth of the labor of twenty hours now, 
in food and clothing, is equivalent to the worth of ten hours 
then.’””® Once more we must search for the explanation of 
Shelley’s meaning in Cobbett. The reason for the drop in the 
worth of labor, as Cobbett many times emphasizes, is that the 
abandonment of the gold standard had resulted in a sharp rise 
in prices. ‘‘All of you who are forty years of age,’’ he cries to his 
readers, ‘‘can remember when the price of the gallon loaf used 
to be about ten pence or a shilling, instead of two shillings and 
sixpence or two shillings and ten pence, as it now is.’ 

For another important reason for the increased hardships on 
the poor in these years and one which Shelley doubtless had in 
mind, we must turn to the financial history of the time. This 
was the abolition of the income tax in 1816. As the income tax 
had affected only the more wealthy strata of society and as the 
revenue cut off by its abolition had somehow to be made up, the 
government transferred the burden to the mass of the people by 
imposing extra taxes on food and other commodities. 

Not only the poor, however, Shelley contended, were cheated 
by the abandonment of the gold standard (in 1797) but all who 
possessed gold and silver or, even, goods: 


37 Works, vu, 27. 28 Cobbett, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

29 Works, vit, 30. 3° Cobbett, op. cit., p. 5. 

1 See L. C. A. Knowles, The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great 
Britain during the Nineteenth Century (London, 1926), p. 120, and Fay, op. cit., 
pp. 41-42. 
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Of course in the same proportion as bills of this sort, beyond the actual goods in 
gold and silver possessed by the drawer, pass current, they defraud those who 
have gold and silver aad goods of the advantages legally attached to the posses- 
sion of them. . . . The holders of these papers came for payment in some repre- 
sentation of property universally exchangeable. They then declared that the 
persons who held the office for that payment could not be forced by law to pay. 
They declared subsequently that these pieces of paper were the legal coin of the 
country.” 


Shelley seems, once more, to have Cobbett in mind: 


The cause was that the Bank of England stopped paying its notes in gold and silver. 
. .. So that, the people who held promissory notes of the Bank, and who had, 
perhaps, given gold or silver for them, when they went to the Bank for payment, 
were told, that they could have no gold or silver, but that they might have other 
notes, more paper, if they pleased, in exchange for the paper they held in their 
hands and tendered for payment.* 


One of the most etiective ways of making people realize the 

evils of the paper money system, Shelley believed, was to present 
it, not as the act of a government in relation to a nation but of 
one man in relation to others. 
A man—he explained—may write on a piece of paper what he pleases; he may 
say he is worth a thousand when he is not worth a hundred pounds. If he can 
make others believe this, he has credit for the sum to which his name is at- 
tached.™ 

This method of explanation was a favorite one with Cobbett, 
achieving its most extended treatment in his exuberant tale of 
the misfortunes of Grizzle Greenhorn, but put more succinctly 
in the following passage (which Shelley, perhaps, had in mind): 
A farmer, for instance, who is generally using a hundred pounds of money to 
pay his workmen, might lend the hundred pounds and get interest for it, if he 
could persuade his workmen to take promissory notes of his own drawing, in- 


stead of money, and if he were sure that these promissory notes would not be 
brought in for payment... . * 


Turning now to our final point, namely the solutions pro- 
posed for these evils, we must first note the extreme importance 
which both Shelley and Cobbett attached to the alleviation of 
the burden of the debt. They regarded it not merely as an evil in 
itself but as the root cause of most of the social ills of the day. 
The first point in Shelley’s reform program is the abolition of the 


% Works, vu, 26-27. * Cobbett, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

4 Works, vu, 26. 

* Cobbett, of. cit., p. 9. For Farmer Greenhorn, who put his daughter Griz- 
zle’s money in the “funds,”’ see ibid., pp. 16 ff. 
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debt,** and in the propositions which he lists as underlying this 
program, the debt is presented as fundamental: 


—That the majority of the people of England are destitute and miserable, ill- 
clothed, ill-fed, ill-educated. 

—That they know this, and that they are impatient to procure a reform of the 
cause of their abject and wretched state. 

—That the cause of this peculiar misery is the unequal distribution which, under 
the form of the national debt, has been surreptitiously made of the products 
of their labour and the products of the labour of their ancestors; for all prop- 
erty is the produce of labour. 

—That the cause of that cause is a defect in the government.*” 


That this is essentially the same as Cobbett’s view is clear 
from his succinct statement of his position in a letter to the Earl 
of Egremont in 1821: 

That the Debt and paper system must be got rid of, or that the nobility and 
the church must fall. 

That to get rid of the Debt and paper system there must be a reform in the 


House of Commons, the mode of filling which is so well known. 
That this reform, therefore, is not less expedient than it is just. 


Although Shelley and Cobbett were thus in agreement on 
the basic nature of the Debt in a reform movement, they were 
not in agreement on the solution. Cobbett proposed nothing 
more drastic than a reduction of the rate of interest,** but this, 
Shelley apparently felt, did not get to the root of the evil, namely 
the principal itself. Following out his analysis of the debt as a 
matter concerning only the ruling classes, he advocated the abo- 
lition of the principal by a levy on the property of these classes. 
This would not merely abolish the debt, but put an end to the 
paper money system as well. 

It would—he contended—be a mere transfer among persons of property. Such 
a gentleman must lose a third of his estate, such a citizen a fourth of his money 


in the funds; the persons who borrowed would have paid, and the juggling and 
complicated system of paper finance be at an end.” 


* Works, vu, 34. 7 Thid., p. 31. 

* Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of William Cobbett (London, 1913), 
11, 195. Cobbett does not usually show such solicitude for the nobility and the 
church. 3° See Cobbett, op. cit., pp. vi, 264, 324. 

“© Works, vu, 35. We might note, however, that Shelley did not entirely 
reject Cobbett’s suggestion for a lowering of the interest rate, but, as we can 
gather from his letters, apparently did feel that it might provide a temporary 
alleviation of some economic evils. See Letter to the Gisbornes, November 6, 
1819, and Letter to Horace Smith, June 28, 1822, Works, x, 120, 410. 
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For the germ of this idea, Shelley was perhaps, once more, 
indebted to Hume’s Essay on Public Credit: 


There was, indeed, a scheme for the payment of our debts, which was proposed 
by an excellent citizen, Mr. Hutchinson, above thirty years ago, and which was 
much approved of by some men of sense, but never was likely to take effect. He 
asserted that there was a fallacy in imagining that the public owed this debt; 
for that really every individual owed a proportional share of it, and paid, in his 
taxes, a proportional share of the interest, besides the expense of levying these 
taxes. Had we not better, then, says he, make a distribution of the debt among 
ourselves, and each of us contribute a sum suitable to his property, and by that 
means discharge at once all our funds and public mortgages?“ 


But Shelley was, almost certainly, also influenced, on this 
point, by Ricardo. Ricardo, according to J. F. Rees, in his A 
Short Fiscal and Financial History of England 1815-1918, was 
the only professional economist of the time to make a similar 
suggestion: 


No less a person than Ricardo himself advocated the immediate repayment of 
the National Debt by means of a general assessment on all property. He pointed 
out that a temporary sacrifice would remove an evil which militated against the 
recovery of trade and industry. . . . It is a curious fact that while Ricardo was 
expressing these views in the House of Commons Shelley was committing to 
writing his opinions on reform. He thought that the abolition of the National 
Debt was an essential preliminary. . . . Ricardo’s scheme was regarded as one 
of his crotchets; Shelley’s discussion of the subject remained in manuscript for a 
hundred years. At the time, the project of a levy on capital was not seriously 
considered of even widely canvassed. 


As this scheme of Ricardo’s is commented on in The Examiner 
for Jan. 2, 1820,“ I presume that Shelley was acquainted with it, 


“ Hume, op. cit., pp. 357-58. Hume himself, we may note, disagrees with 
Hutchinson’s solution. 

* London, 1921, pp. 44-45. Ricardo, I find, first made his suggestion in the 
House of Commons on June 19, 1819 (Hansard, x1, 1023): “He would, however, 
be satisfied to make a sacrifice: the sacrifice would be a temporary one; and with 
that view he would be willing to give up as large a share of his property as any 
other individual. Hear. By such means ought the evil of the national debt to be 
met.” 

“ The Examiner, however, we may note, is sceptical of Ricardo’s belief that 
the rich might give away part of their income in order to help to liquidate the 
Debt, commenting cryptically: “Utopia is not so near at hand’’ (p. 3). And, cer- 
tainly, it is clear that the plan could only have been put into effect as the result 
of a radical reform of parliament, an objective which Shelley—in contradistinc- 
tion to both Ricardo and The Examiner—was willing to support. (See, Works, 
vu, 47.) 
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and made use of it, along with Hutchinson’s suggestion, as the 
basis for his own plan. 

Shelley’s knowledge of economic questions is, clearly, more 
extensive than has generally been realized; and, although it is 
true that he was largely guided by Cobbett, it was by no means 
an easy feat to be able to perceive (as G. D. H. Cole has pointed 
out)“ that Cobbett was generally right and the professional econ- 
omists were wrong. Nor does Shelley follow Cobbett mechani- 
cally or unthinkingly. Some of Cobbett’s arguments he rejects 
and all that he accepted he developed in his own characteristic 
style (e.g., the concept of the second aristocracy). The second 
chapter of A Philosophical View of Reform is not so much a 
“borrowing” from Cobbett as a re-evaluation by an essentially 
original mind on the basis of Cobbett’s premises, premises which 
Shelley’s early reading in Hume and, perhaps, his own unfortu- 
nate experiences with money lenders, had predisposed him to 
accept. 

KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 

Indiana University 


“4 Op. cit., p. 173. 








NIKULAS BERGSSON OF MUNKAPVERA, 
AND GERMANIC HEROIC LEGEND 


The travel-diary of Nikulés Bergsson of Munkabveré 
(Eyjarfjardar syslax, Iceland)! is a remarkable itinerary (ca. 
1154) of a pilgrim-route from Iceland to the Holy Land.? But it 
is far more than a mere itinerary, for at many points the author 
has livened his narrative with details concerning the places 
visited or incidentally mentioned.* Among other matters Niku- 
las was evidently thoroughly conscious of Germanic heroic legend, 


1 On Nikulds see E. C. Werlauff, ed., Symbolae ad Geographiam Medii Zvi 
ex Monumentis Islandicis (Copenhagen, 1821), pp. 4-5 (this work is sometimes 
cited by an alternate title, taken from another printing: Summa Geographiae 
Medii vi ad Mentem Islandorum) ; Finnur Jénsson, Den oldnorske o. oldislandske 
Litteraturs Historie (2d ed.), 1, 113-14, 935-36. Former association of Nikulds 
the diarist with the Benedictine foundation at Pingeyrar was due to confusing 
Nikul4s Bergsson of Munkapverd (died ca. 1159), the diarist, with Nikulds 
Semundsson, second abbot of Pingeyrar (died ca. 1157?). All is clearly set forth 
by Eirikur Magndsson, “Benedictines in Iceland,’ The Downside Review, xv1 
(1897), 168-77, 258-67, esp. p. 176 (on N. Semundsson), p. 262 (on N. Bergsson); 
Magniisson’s article was translated into French for the Revue Bénédictine, xv 
(1898), where see esp. pp. 153, 193. The matter is unfortunately not quite clearly 
set forth by L. H. Cottineau, Répertoire topo-bibliographique des abbayes et 
prieurés (Macon, 1936 ff.), under ““Thingeyrar’”’ and “‘Thvera.” 

* The text of the diary proper (which has survived embedded in a sort of 
geographical miscellany) is edited in Werlauff, cit. supra, p. 15, 1. 3, to p. 32, 
1. 9; the standard edition is that by Kristian Kalund, Alfredi islenzk; islandsk 
encyklopedisk Litteratur, 1 (Copenhagen, 1908), p. 12, 1. 16, to p. 23, 1. 21 (here- 
after abbreviated A/fr.); cp. KAlund, ed. cit., p. xix. It has been translated twice, 
once into Latin by Werlauff in columns parallel to his Icelandic text, and again 
into Danish by KAlund in “En islandsk Vejviser for pilgrimme fra 12. Arhun- 
drede,”’ Aarbgéger for nordisk Oldkyndighed o. Historie (3d Ser.), m1 (1913), 54-61. 
Selections from Werlauff (Icelandic and Latin), dealing almost exclusively with 
Nikul4s’s tour of the Near East and the Holy Land are reprinted in K. C. Rafn, 
ed., Antiquités russes d’aprés les monuments historiques des islandais et des anciens 
scandinaves, 11 (Copenhagen, 1852), 391 ff., esp. 397-414, while Nikulds’s route 
from Vevey (Switzerland) to Rome is reprinted (at this late date also from 
Werlauff! and his Latin translation only) by Arrigo Solmi, “‘L’itinerario italico 
dell’abate Nicolé Thingoerense del 1151-54. I. Da Vevey 4 Roma,”’ R. Istituto 
lombardo di scienze e lettere, Rendiconti (2d ser.), Lxv1 (1933), 1209-10; Solmi 
refers to the Icelandic text as “‘Danish.”’ 

* On his extensive observations on the sights of Rome see my paper, “The 
Rome of Two Northern Pilgrims: Archibishop Sigeric of Canterbury and 
Abbot Nikul4s of Munkapver4,’’ Harvard Theological Review, xxx (1940), 
277 
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so much s0, in fact, that in the brief compass of his diary he con- 
trives to introduce localizations of three heroic sites. These are 
in the diary-order (1) Gnitaheidr (apparently placed somewhere 
not far N of Mainz), (2) ormgardr, er Gunnar var t setir (placed in 
the Lunigiana, prov. La Spezia, Italy), and (3) Pidreks bad (placed 
near Viterbo, Italy). The second and third sites call for relatively 
little comment and may be dealt with first; just where Nikulds 
fancied that the Gnitaheidr lay offers more of a problem and will 
be discussed last. 
1. GUNNAR’S SNAKE-PIT 


Nikulés has crossed the Ligurian Apennines (Munbard, 
Alfr. 16, 6) and, coming down the Val-di-Magra, has reached 
Luna on the Gulf of Spezia, now Luni (by analogy with other 
Italian names in -i< Lat. dat. -loc. pl. -is), the ruins of a once 
proud Etruscan port and later important episcopal see;* the 
surrounding region is now known as La Lunigiana. But in Niku- 
las’s day the regional name was Lunisiana,' and this he picked 
up and etymologized into Lunu- (Luna-) sandar (Alfr. 16, 12) 
“sands of Luni,’ influenced no doubt by the fine beaches that 
characterize the coast and the Magra estuary and of which 
Nikulds speaks with enthusiasm (Alfr. 16, 13). How Nikulds ever 
hit upon such a localization of ormgardr, er Gunnar var ¢ setir 
(Alfr. 16, 16-17), that theoretically at least must be associated 
with Attila’s court near Budapest, is a puzzle. As Kalund ob- 


‘ On Luni past and present see Baedeker’s Northern Italy (15th ed., Leipzig, 
1930), p. 276; Enciclopedia italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti (Rome, 1929 ff.), 
xxI, 661-62 (extensive bibliography); Magoun, “An English Pilgrim-Diary of 
the Year 990,’ Mediaeval Studies, 11 (1940), 240. Luni was noted as a route- 
junction from Spain; see J. Bédier, Les légendes épiques (3d ed., Paris, 1926- 
1929), m, 216. 

5 For this and other older forms see Emanuele Repetti, Dizionario geo- 
grafico fisico storico della Toscana (Florence, 1833-1846), 1, 950; Ludwig Schiitte, 
Der A penninenpass des Monte Bardone, etc. (Berlin, 1901), pp. 45, n. 2; 101, n. 2; 
and 102. 

§ This satisfactory explanation of Nikulds’s designation seems first to have 
been made by the historian August Gebhardt in a private communication to 
KAlund; see Kalund’s art. cit. supra, p. 72, where, however, nothing is said about 
the convincing and conclusive medieval form Lunisiana (vs. mod. Lunigiana). 
On the phonology of the mod. form see C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 107, §127, and cp. Perusia> Perugia, Parisi> 
Parigi, etc. On the region of La Lunigiana see Enciclopedia italiana, xx1, 662- 
64. 
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serves (art. cit., p. 72) this localization is “gadefuldt’”’; it may 
rest on viking tradition; it is in fact no more curious or more 
puzzling than the localization made in Pidreks s. (ed. Bertelsen, 
ur, 314, ll. 17-18), where in the best texts the ormgardr is 
pictured as a tower (sé ¢urn) still standing in Soest in West- 


phalia!? 
2. THITHREK’S BATH 


pidreks bad (Alfr. 17, 12-13) is mentioned between Boternis 
borg (Viterbo)* and Sitarinn micli (Sutri, prov. Viterbo).® 
There is, to be sure, a warm spring at Viterbo, but Pidreks bad is 
in all likelihood to be identified with Bagnoregio (prov. Viterbo), 
between Bolsena and Montefiascone (ca. 5 km. to NNE), and 
thus slightly off Nikulas’s route.’® Cp. Gnitaheidr below. 


3. GNITAHEIDR 


Gnitaheidr is familiar enough in Scandinavian heroic litera- 
ture as the heath on which Sigurdur killed Fafnir and robbed him 


7 On the episode and the motif see Werlauff, op. cit., p. 41, §74; Ferd. Detter 
—R. Heinzel, Semundar Edda, 11 (Leipzig, 1903), 478, note to Sg. 57, 3-4; Bene- 
dict Grgndal, “Orme o. Ormegaarde i de nordiske Oldskrifter,”’ Aarbéger (1st 
ser.), I (1869), 228 ff., esp. p. 236, on the present passage; Heinr. Hempel, 
Nibelungenstudien, 1 (Heidelberg, 1926), 88-89; Stith Thompson, Motif-Index 
of Folk-Literature, v (Bloomington, Ind., 1935), 177, §Q 465; A. H. Krappe, 
“Snake Towers,”’ Scandinavian Studies and Notes, xvi (1940), 22-23; Schiitte, 
op. cit., p. 31, n. 2; Kalund, art. cit., p. 72. 

Solmi (art. cit., pp. 1217-18) rejects all connection with Germanic heroic 
and sees here an allusion to a local justice, Gonnario di Torres (< Langobardic 
*Gunthari?), who ca. 1150 gave up his office and devoted the rest of his life to 
penance, entering the monastery (a moniage) of Chiaravalle near Luni. But 
Nikulds was clearly interested in, and informed about, Germanic heroic legend, 
and Gunnar’s famous punishment was surely far too familiar to him to set aside 
thus. 

8 Probably a scribal error for Biternis borg; see Speculum, xvu1 (1942), 370, 
§3. ® See Speculum, loc. cit., §2. 

1° On the identification of Bagnoregio, whose older official name was Bagno- 
rea, see Werlauff, op. cit., p. 44, §90; Paul Riant, Expéditions et pélerinages des 
Scandinaves en Terre Sainte, 1 (Paris, 1865), 84; Kalund, art. cit., pp. 74-75; 
Solmi, art. cit., p. 1221; Walther Matthias, Die geographische Nomenclatur 
Italiens im altdeutschen Schriftum (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 85-86 (‘‘Dietrichsbad”’). 
pidreks s. (ed. cit., 1, 357, 392, 397) refers to this “bath” as a “place” (4 beim 
stad, 11, 392). 

On Bagnoregio itself see Baedeker’s Rome and Central Italy (16th ed., Leip- 
zig, 1930), p. 124, and Enciclopedia italiana, v, 868-69. 
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of Andvari’s gold." Most of the allusions to this locality are geo- 
graphically ambiguous, though from Rm. 14 pr. one may per- 
haps suppose that the site was not far from the Rhine: 


Sigurdr var p4 jafnan med Regin, ok sagdi hann Sigur®i, at Fafnir 14 4 
Gnitaheidi . . . Reginn g¢érdi Sigurdi sverd, er Gramr hét. Pat var sv4 hvast, at 
hann br4 pvi ofani Rin... ™ 


Considering the legend as a whole a localization near the Rhine 
is reasonable enough, but beyond the uncertain localization of 
Rm* we have only what Nikulas has to say, and that, too, is in 
all conscience uncertain. 

Gnitaheidr is introduced into Nikulds’s narrative apropos of 
a statement concerning the stretch of 200 odd km. between 
Paderborn (Westphalia) and Mainz (Rhine Hessia). This part 
of his route must have run pretty much as follows: After Pader- 


1 E.g., Gripisspé 11, 4; Reginsmdl 14 pr.; Fafnismdl introd. pr.; Atlakvida 
5, 2 and 6, 6; Skdldskaparmdl 40 (bis), 41; Hdttatal 41; Vélsunga s., chs. xii, 
xxxiii. In the important Faroese ballad “‘Regin smidur” the name appears as 
Glitraheidi with obvious adaptation to the Far. verb glitra “‘to glisten, sparkle”; 
see Helmut de Boor, Die fariischen Lieder des Nibelungenzyklus (Heidelberg, 
1918), pp. 19, 20. 

2 Vs. xiii would be helpful here if one could only identify the river Busil- 
tjérn, mentioned as not far from Gnitaheidr. The little description of the place 
near Gnitaheidr and by a river or lake, where F4fnir was accustomed to go for a 
drink (Vs. ch. xviii, ad init.), with its cliff with a thirty something or size thirty 
overhang, tells us nothing of significance. 

It may be noted with R. C. Boer, Die Edda, 1 (’s-Gravenhage, 1922), 292, 
that according to Akv. 5, 2, Gnitaheidr is conceived as somehow belonging to 
Atli. That, as Boer would have it, this tract of land originally had nothing to 
do with Sigurdur, F4fnir, and the Nibelungen treasure, is more than doubtful, 
for in German literary tradition at least Attila’s (Etzel’s) domains were vaguely 
defined if not limitless; cp. e.g., NZ 1244, 2-3, and the range of Attila’s conquests 
suggested in Waltharii poesis, ll. 10 ff. Cp. Detter-Heinzel, 1, 523, note to Ako. 
5, 2, also Gustav Neckel, Beitrage zur Edda-Forschung (Dortmund, 1908), p. 139 
and esp. p. 143, n. 1, for an explanation of the apparent difficulty. 

Of scarcely more than bibliographical interest is A. Beneke’s attempt to 
bring Nikulds’s Gnitaheidr into connection with Arminius’s great victory over 
Varus in the Teutoburg Forest (Siegfried ist Armin! |Dortmund, 1911], pp. 66- 
67). 

18 The poet of the Nibelungenlied knows nothing precise at all; in NL 89, 2 
(Bartsch’s ed., fundamentally rev. by Helmut de Boor, Leipzig, 1940) the treas- 
ure was fetched by the Nibelungs from a cave in a mountain: a@ einem holen 
berge. In Pidreks s. (ed. cit., 1, 309 ff.) the slaying of Regin takes place in a forest; 
in other respects, too, the Ps. narrative is different and not helpful. 

4 On the likelihood of this being the approximate route see Albert von Hof- 
mann, Das deutsche Land u. die deutsche Geschichte (Stuttgart, 1920), 39, 42. 
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born the pilgrims would have crossed the Westphalian Sintfeld 
to Ober-Marsberg, thence probably to Twiste,’® to Frankenberg 
on the Eder," then into the Lahn valley to Marburg, on to Gies- 
sen,'? and Friedberg on the Wetter. They would then, no doubt, 
have skirted the Wetterau gap between the Taunus and Vogels- 
berg, proceeded down the Wetter to its confluence with the 
Nidda, then down the Nidda to the Main, around Frankfurt, 
and thus to Mainz. In the text the passage runs as follows: 

pa er .iiii. daga for til Meginzo-borgar, par i milli er porp, er Horus heitir, 
annat heitir (var. ok annat er) Kiliandr, ok par er Gnita-heidr, er Sigurdr va ath 
Fabni (Alfr. 13, 18-21). 

(Then [after Paderborn] it is a four days’ journey to Mainz; between these 
[Paderborn and Mainz] is a village which is called Horhausen, another is called 
(var. and another is] Kiliandr, and there [at Kiliandr? or at any point between 
Paderborn and Mainz?] is Gnita-heath, where Sigurdur slew FAfnir.) 


That Nikulds’s Horus is Horhausen on the Diemel (West- 
phalia)'* one-time Frankish curia regis, situated at the foot of 
the Eresburg, near Ober-Marsberg’® and ca. 30 km. S of Pader- 
born, is scarcely to be doubted.*® The German name looks back 
to OLG (OS) horu, m.n., MLG hor, n. “mud, swamp”+hds, n. 
pl. “dwellings, settlement’’;* the ON form, presumably better 


6 Tbid., p. 107. 6 Tbid., pp. 103-5. 17 [bid., pp. 97-98. 

18 For early forms (Horo-hisun, etc.) see Ernst Férstemann, Hermann Jell- 
inghaus ed., Alideutsches Namenbuch—Ortsnamen, 11 (3d ed., Bonn, 1911-1916), i, 
1420-21; Hermann Oesterley, Historisch-geographisches Worterbuch des deutschen 
Mittelalters (Gotha, 1883), p. 302. 

19 On this see Férstemann, loc. cit.; Oesterley, op. cit., p. 648, under “‘Stadt- 
berge’’; Hermann Jellinghaus, Westfdlische Ortsnamen (3d ed., Osnabriick, 
1923), p. 6, under ‘““Marsberg’’; A. Beneke, Siegfried ist Armin! (Dortmund, 
1911), p. 66; and Georg Dehio, Ernst Gall, ed., Handbuch der deutschen Kunst- 
denkmiiler. 1. Niedersachsen u. Westfalen (Berlin, 1933), p. 276. 

20 Werlauff (0p. cit., p. 37, §34) makes the tentative but hopeless identifica- 
tion with Hohenrode, i.e., Hohenroth, ca. 12 km. N of Dillenberg. Paul Hofer, 
Die Varusschlacht: ihr Verlauf u. ihr Schauplatz (Leipzig, 1888), accessible to me 
only as quoted by Otto Kemmer, Arminius (Leipzig, 1893), p. 36, n. 1, sought to 
identify Horus with a locality Hérentrup, N of Paderborn (I gather) and hence 
outside the limits (Paderborn-Mainz) set by Nikulds’s narrative. In this last 
connection I may say that on occasion the order of Nikulds’s stops is jumbled; 
there is, however, no good reason to assume such a situation here. 

21 See Férstemann, loc. cit.; Oesterley, op. cit., p. 302; Adolf Helbok, Die 
Ortsnamen im Deutschen siedlungs- u. kulturgeschichtlich betrachtet (Sammlung 
Giéschen, No. 573, Berlin, 1939), p. 83, under -hor. Cp. the two score English 
Horton’s (OE horh+tan). To the Icelanders the first element may have sug- 
gested ON horr, m. (combining form hor-) “starvation.’’ 
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written Horhis, n. pl., is taken over outright from the German. 
Horhausen lay directly on the line of Nikulds’s itinerary, which, 
in general, must have followed pretty closely the route outlined 
above. 

Kiliandr, presumably crucial for the identification of Gnita- 
heidr, is considerably more difficult than Horus (Horhausen) and 
has taxed the ingenuity of students of the diary. None of the 
solutions thus far proposed is convincing. 

1. Werlauff (op. cit., p. 37, §34) suggested ‘‘Kaldenhart,”’i-e., 
Kaltenhardt near Langendreer (Westphalia), but this is so far W 
of the route here under consideration as to be out of the question. 

2. Riant (op. cit., p. 82) confusedly equates Kiliandr with 
Horhausen. 

3. Hofer (op. cit., ap. Kemmer, cit. supra) would identify 
Kiliandr with Schétmar on the Bega; this identification cannot 
be right, since Schétmar is N of Paderborn, but his argument is 
interesting and suggestive. Héfer lighted on Schétmar because 
St. Kilian was the patron saint of the local church; Héfer also 
points out that the fair there was in his day still called “Kilian.” 
This reasoning is good and, as a matter of fact, Nikulds does 
elsewhere in his diary apparently refer to a place by the patron 
saint (e.g., Marto borg, probably for Sarzana, Alfr. 16, 16).” 
H6fer’s identification is unsatisfactory only because Schétmar 
with its church of St. Kilian is N of Paderborn and hence far too 
far back on the route. The true location of Kiliandr may be an- 
other Kilian-place suggested below. 

4. Kalund (Alj/r., p. 104, and art. cit., p. 92) proposed Kaldern 
(Hessia) on the Lahn, ca. 10 km. NW of Marburg. Kalund may 
conceivably be right, but the formal objection is pretty strong, 
for the earliest form of Kaldern seems to have been Calantra ;* 
if Kalund is right, Nikulds’s form shows considerable distortion. 
Topographically, too, Kaldern does not seem particularly suit- 
able, since there appears to be no considerable heath in the vicin- 
ity nor any name which might have suggested Gnitaheidr to him. 

Now whatever Kiliandr may really be or mean—and admit- 


% T do not count here cases where Nikulis is following convention in refer- 
ring to a town by an epithet based on a saint’s name; e.g., Kristino borg (Alfr. 
17, 10) for Bolsena, Fla(vian)s borg (Alfr. 17, 11-12) for Montefiascone. Similar 
conventional epithets could be collected from other sources. 

* See Férstemann, op. cit., 1, i, 1627; Oesterley, op. cit., p. 328. 
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tedly it may be a gross distortion of some radically different 
name—the name as actually transmitted strongly suggests a 
connection, as seen by Hofer (cit. supra), with St. Kilian, Irish 
missionary to Germany, especially active in East Franconia 
and martyred at Wiirzburg in a.p. 689.*4 Héfer’s Schétmar with 
its church dedicated to St. Kilian is inconsistent with Nikulds’s 
itinerary as here set forth, but there is another Kilian-locality 
that deserves, I think, some consideration, namely, Kilian- 
stidten on the Nidda, some 5 km. above the junction of the 
Nidda and the Wetter and thus to all intents and purposes on the 
Icelandic pilgrims’ route. With the resources at my disposal I 
have unfortunately not been able to obtain information on the 
early history of Kilianstidten, but there seems to be nothing in 
the form of that name that speaks against its being old and asso- 
ciated with the Irish saint. At any rate, with guesses in order, it 
may not be too far-fetched to propose tentatively an identification 
with Nikulas’s Kiliandr. This proposal gains something in plau- 
sibility when taken in connection with what may be said about 
Gnitaheior. 

The wording of the pertinent passage quoted above, particu- 
larly the phrase par # milli, strongly suggests that Nikulds 
thought of Kiliandr and the Gnitaheidr as near one another, and 
nearer Mainz than is Horhausen.* So Jiriczek,?* who, however, 
identifies Kiliandr with Kaldern on the Lahn (see above). Other 
students of Germanic heroic legend have treated the matter 
variously, usually somewhat casually and without much regard 
to the geographical sequence of the itinerary. Neither Wilh. 
Grimm?’ nor Raszmann, who indulges in a good deal of etymo- 
logical-mythological speculation,?* venture on a localization. 


“If Kilian- is St. Kilian, what is -dr? Almost anything, perhaps. Cp. 
Nikulds’s (til) Solatra (Alfr. 14, 21) for Solothurn (Fr. Soleure), Switzerland, 
where -ira somehow stands for MHG. -turn, m. ‘“‘tower,’’ in turn adapted from 
Gallo-Roman (Salo-) durum, ‘“‘stronghold!’’ 

5 Always assuming that the order of stops in the text is the true order. If 
disorder prevails, then, of course, all bets are off. 

* ©. L. Jiriczek, Die deutsche Heldensage (4th ed., Sammlung Géschen, No. 
32, Berlin, 1913), p. 62, n. 1. 

27 Die deutsche Heldensage (Gottingen, 1829), §27 (p. 41), and in later edi- 
tions. 

28 August Raszmann, Die deutsche Heldensage u. ihre Heimat, 1 (Hannover, 
1857), 151-52. Raszmann seeks to connect Gnita- with a LG element gneter- 
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Schneider would place it in the general vicinity of Paderborn, 
which is too far back on the route.?® Héfer,*® followed by Kem- 
mer*™ and Detter-Heinzel,®” identify Gnitaheidr with the Knet- 
terheide, near Schétmar (between Paderborn and Minden), a 
localization most unlikely in view of the fact pointed out above 
that this would assume disorder in the listing of stops. Kalund 
(Alfr., p. 103), followed by Finnur Jénsson,* is content with an 
indefinite localization in Westphalia. Finally I mention a sug- 
gestion thrown out by Beneke (0p. cit., p. 67), namely, the region 
of the Itter, tributary of the Eder (near Horhausen). Jtergowe 
(Ittergau) is the normal early form, but there are many occur- 
rences of the name with initial V-.** Beneke would see ON. 
Gnita- as a development (with ge-prefix!) of a form Nitha- 
(““Gow-Nitha”!) and suggests further a connection with 
Nidafjoll and Nidavellir of Véluspé. Now Beneke’s observations 
are from start to finish amateurish, and it is, generally speaking, 
quite unlikely that the Eddic form derives from any by-form of 
the name of the Itter, despite the fact that a localization near 
Horhausen is not inherently impossible or even unlikely. Never- 
theless, there is perhaps a hint to be got in what Beneke says, 
namely, along the line that Nikul4és may well have made his 
identification after hearing some German place- or nature-name 
that suggested the Eddic Gnitaheidr to him. 

Accordingly, faced with an impasse of sorts, I venture to 
propose a new possibility for the location of Gnitaheidr, not as it 
“originally”? was—for that we are not likely ever to know—but 
where Nikulds may have thought it to be, namely, the region of 
the Nidda valley (Niddagau), along whose lower course the route 
in question almost certainly ran for some distance. That a 
Kilianstaédten (5 km. up the Nidda above its junction with the 





‘shining,’ and with the Germ. mineral name Gneis (Engl. gneiss); the latter 
word is perhaps related to OE gndst, ON gneisti, Swed. gnista “spark.”” From 
Raszmann derives, I suppose, the translation ‘‘Glisten-heath’’ in Gudbrandur 
Vigfasson and F. York Powell, Corpus poeticum boreale, 1 (Oxford, 1883), 286 
(last line). 

29 Hermann Schneider, Germanische Heldensage, 1 (Berlin, 1928), 434. 

30 Loc. cit. 3 Loc. cit. 

32 Op. cit., 11, 389, note to Grp. 11, 4. 

%3 Sveinbjérn Egilsson and Finnur Jénsson, Lexicon poeticum, etc. (Copen- 
hagen, 1913-1916), p. 191, under “‘Gnitaheidr.”’ 

“4 Férstemann, op. cit., 1, ii, 1549-50, for Nitergo, etc. 
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Wetter at Gronau),®* is in the vicinity may lend some additional 
encouragement to this suggestion. If this is right, we have a 
further example of Nikulds’s fondness for sound-translation 
(hlj 65-b§ding),* to use a happy term suggested to me by Mr. 
porvaldur Pérarinsson of Reykjavik. One can without great 
difficulty imagine that Nikulds heard mention of the Niddagau 
and, to be sure, in some such older form as Nitahe, Nitehe,*" 
which might then have reminded him of the Eddic Gnitaheidr; 
and once so reminded he would, in view of his evident interest in 
heroic matters, presumably be loath to leave it out of his little 
narrative. The “real” or “original” location of Gnitaheidr, pre- 
sumably as unknown to him as to us, would be of as little conse- 
quence to Nikulas as was the real or original location of Gunnar’s 
snake-pit, which he cheerfully placed at Luni in the Val-di- 
Magra. 
F. P. MAGouwn, JR. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


% Discussed under Kiliandr, above. 

* Cp., e.g, his Stédu-borg (Alfr. 13, 10-11) for Stade on the Schwinge (Han- 
nover) and Péddu-brunnar for Paderborn on the Pader (Westphalia). 

37 Férstemann, op. cit., pp. 380-81; Oesterley, op. cit., p. 484; on the name 
Nidda see Eilert Ekwall, English River-Names (Oxford, 1928), p. 303. 








HERR VOLCNANT VON ERLACH, MINNESINGER 
AN ASSOCIATE OF WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 


The identity of the poetic rival of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide reproved by that eminent 12th and 13th century minne- 
singer in his poem numbered 18,1 in W. Wilmanns’ edition,' 
pages 141-42, and Lachmann-Kraus’ edition,? pages 22-23, has 
been the subject of inquiry by commentators. He is called ‘‘Hér 
Wicman”’ in the (Heidelberg) manuscript A and “Hér Volcnant”’ 
in the (Paris) manuscript C. Among others, Prof. Hermann 
Fischer, of Tiibingen, in an article dated February 20, 1907, in 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Altertum und Deutsche Litteratur, Berlin, 
XLIX, 156, asked this question and suggested an answer but with- 
out substantial evidence in support. Fischer inferred that the 
person thus chided by Walther was the author of Parzival, Herr 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, mainly because the latter was a 
warrior and because of similarity of certain passages in different 
writings of the two men; but the reasons advanced are wholly 
untenable, as they well might be, since the person in question 
was a different man. Several conjectures ventured by more re- 
cent writers have been equally fruitless. However, the evidence 
of the unknown poet’s identity is readily available and is pre- 
sented below. The discussion necessarily is a rather abstruse 
historical and genealogical study and deals chiefly with families 
of the intermediate nobility. 

As well said by Professor Fischer, both names, Wicman and 
Volcnant, have the meaning of “kriegsmann (warrior).” ‘‘Wic- 
man” means “fighting man’’; it occurs rather frequently after 
the 6th century. “Volcnant” means “courageous among the 
warriors”; it is found infrequently and apparently was intro- 
duced in the central Main River valley by a single family in the 
1ith century. The fact that the two names are analogous in 
meaning tends to identify the man as a militant knight. The 
poem itself, as seen below, reveals that he was a haughty rival 
of Walther’s in the art of versification when they first met and 
that he therefore must have been rated as a magister. Unfor- 
tunately, his works have not been preserved, so far as is known 


1 W. Wilmanns, Walther von der Vogelweide (Halle a.S., 1883). 


? Carl von Kraus, Die Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide, Lachmann-Kraus 
(Berlin, 1936); same author, Walther von der V ogelweide (Berlin, 1935). 
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to the writer. Certainly, Walther, in his self-esteem, adjudged 
them to be inferior to his own songs, as the poem thus attests: 


Original 





From Lachmann’ 


Hér Wicman, habt irs ére, 

daz ir den meistern ritern welt 

s6 meisterliche spriiche? 

Latz iu geschehen niht mére: 

sit daz manz iu zunwitzen zelt. 

Waz obe hér Walther kriiche? 

Er soltz doch iemer hAn vor iu, 

als6é der weize vor der spriu. 

Singt ir einz, er singet driu, 

geliche als ars und mane. 

Hér Walther singet swaz er wil, 

des kurzen und des langen vil: 

sus méret er der welte spil: 

s6 jagent ir alse ein leitehunt 
nach wane. 


From Paris manuscrip® 


Hér Volcnant, habt irs ére, 

daz ir den meistern tretten welt 

ir meisterlichen spriiche? 

Latz G geschehé niht mére: 

sit daz mans 4 zGnwizen zelt. 

Wan ob hér Walther kriiche, 

man heten doch vil bas danne 4, 

er ist das korn ir sit da spra. 

Singent ir einz, er singet driu, 

ir sit gelich als ars und mane. 

Hér Walther singet swaz er wil, 

des kurken und des langen vil: 

sus méret er der welt ir spil 

s6 jagent ir alse ein valscher hunt 
nach wane. 


English translation 


Herr Volcnant, is it honorable 

That you should so obstruct the 
Master of such artful epigrams? 

Let it happen no more; 

In that I counsel you well; 

For, if Herr Walther should crawl, 

He would still be ahead of you. 

Like the wheat to the chaff, 

While you sing one, he sings three 
That are as alike as Ars and Moon. 
Herr Walther sings what he wills, 
Short verse and many a long, 

And increases the delight of the world, 
While you bound about like a blind lead-dog. 


In solving the problem of Herr Wicman’s (or Volcnant’s) 
identity, it is enlightening to inject here some historical back- 
ground of the region of Lower Franconia, where this poem was 
sung during the first decade of the 13th century. Heinrich von 
Rotenburg,‘ a member of one of its eminent families, during his 


3 Tbid., both volumes. 

‘On the Tauber River; now spelled Rothenburg, a city with a medieval 
aspect. The founder of this ancient eminent family was Meginhard, first Fran- 
conian markgraf of Charlemagne (as early as 791) and the Count Meginhard 


ae 
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term of office as Count-Bishop of Wiirzburg (995-1018), founded 
the Neumiinster Cathedral of Saint Kilian, the abbey of Saints 
Peter and Paul (about 1013), and the abbey of the Augustinian 
canons called Haug. The first-named abbey lay outside of the 
city walls, in the southerly suburb of Sande, and it was endowed 
with the vicarage of Wiilfershausen and various lands and taxes 
there and at Poppenlauer and on the Karrenpfad (cart path).5 
This road, which lies in the extreme southerly part of the city 
district, branches from the Wiirzburg-Randersacker highway at 
Gutental (between inner and outer Neuberg) and extends half- 
way up around outer Neuberg to Alandsberg, just southeast of 





who was one of the witnesses to the will of that emperor in 811. (Eginhard’s Life 
of Charlemagne). Meginhard’s son and successor, Eberhard, was succeeded by the 
latter’s son, Count Werner, who apparently was the member of this family who 
married a daughter of the Count of Paris and the latter’s wife Alpais. This lady 
was a daughter of Emperor Louis the Pious, son and successor of Charlemagne, 
and a sister of Robert the Strong (c. 825-866), the next Count of Paris and 
ancestor of the Capetian kings and of the present pretender to the nonexistent 
throne of France. See William Betham’s Genealogical Tables of The Sovereigns 
of The World (1795) and Allgemeine Stammtafeln zur Europiischen Geschichte 
(Tafel 19). 

This Rotenburg family supplied a number of Count or Prince-Bishops of 
Wiirzburg, who were civil as well as religious rulers of Lower Franconia, namely, 
Rudolf, first Count-Bishop (892-908) and a very ambitious man, son of Count 
Werner; Bernward or Brunward (990-995), son of Count Reichard; the above 
Heinrich; Meginhard (or Meinhard) (1018-1034); and Eginhard (or Einhard or 
Emehard) (1091-1105), during the First Crusade; and also in a female line (de- 
scended from King Conrad I) the Salian Count-Bishop Bruno (1034-1045) and 
his nephew and successor, Count-Bishop Adelbero (1045-1088). (F. X. Himmel- 
stein, Reihenfolge der Bischife von Wiirzburg (1843) and other reference works). 

With the support of Archbishop Hatto, of Mainz, Count-Bishop Rudolf’s 
nephew Conrad, son of his brother Conrad von Rotenburg, Count of Ober- 
Lahngau, became duke of Franconia and later German king (911-918) as Conrad 
I. Doubtless, this descent of the Rotenburg family from Charlemagne formed the 
basis of the later ascent of its members to the monarchy. Archbishop Hatto may 
have been a relation, as a count of this name also witnessed Charlemagne’s will 
in 811. The later Salian emperors of the Holy Roman Empire descended from this 
King Conrad I’s daughter Kunigunde, who married Count Werner of Nahegau 
and Wormsfeld. The local Rotenburg family was continued by Count Werner 
(c. 866- ), younger brother of King Conrad I. It is unfortunate that the history 
of this eminent family of Lower Franconia has never been fully assembled and 
written. 

5 Urkundenbuch der Benediktiner-Abtei St. Stephan zu Wiirzburg (1912), 
Einleitung pp. xxix-xxx. 
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Wiirzburg. In 1032 this abbey was rededicated to Saints Peter 
and Paul and Saint Stephan. Later, it became known as the 
Benedictine Abbey of Saint Stephan, and during the Reforma- 
tion its ecclesiastical edifice (or minster) became the Protestant 
church of Saint Stephan. 

This bishopric, like other religious foundations at that time 
of unstable government, required many brave knights to defend 
its scattered properties. In order to be certain of their unques- 
tionable loyalty, without allegiance to any of the local baronial 
families, it was customary for the Count-Bishop to engage them 
at distant places and grant them land tenures in consideration of 
their services. The local barons resented the continual transfers 
of fiefs of their penitent relations to the church, to the enrich- 
ment of the latter and to their own detriment. These milites 
episcopi, or bishop’s knights, were a more or less distinct class 
of nobility, and descendants of Viking leaders in Lower Lorraine 
possessed conspicuous fitness for such service. The southerly 
part of present Limburg province,* in the Netherlands, was then 
largely populated by descendants of the Viking leader Godfred 
(c. 812-885), son of Danish King Harald Klak,’ and his followers, 
who had settled there (centering on his regal castle at Hasloo, 
now Elsloo, just north of Maastricht) four years prior to his 
assassination while Duke of Frisia in 885. That domain then was 
in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Cologne. 
A young esquire named Hugiberht or Hucpreht (c.1030—1100), 
probably a descendant of this Godfred’s eldest son Wermund 
(born c. 837), with other noble youths of the same region, was 
brought to Lower Franconia by the Count of Rotenburg through 


6 The abbey of Limburg was established about 1035 by Emperor Conrad II, 
founder of the Franconian (or Salian) dynasty. Its evident purpose was the 
Christianization of the rude descendants of the Danish Vikings who had settled 
in that region upon the assassination of their leader, Duke Godfred, in 885. 

7 Born about 782 and assassinated by the Franks in 852, he was the last 
male member of the ancient traditional Skidldung line on the Danish throne 
(813-827). He was a son of Halfdan, underking of Zealand, who married a 
daughter of the Yngling King Godfred of Schleswig, usurper of the Danish throne 
(803-810) but a great ruler. (Saxo Grammaticus, V). Harald Klak was dethroned 
by his uncles, sons of King Godfred, and subsequently became Count of Ruist- 
ringen, East Frisia, by grant of a fief from Emperor Louis I the Pious. 

8 There were at least two sons, Wurm (Wermund) and Hals (Harald) 
(Annals of Fulda). 
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the abbot of Limburg Abbey. He was trained and dubbed a 
knight, apparently married one of the count’s daughters, and 
about 1055 as a vassal of Count-Bishop Adelbero was granted 
ecclesiastical feudal realty about 15 kilometers southeast of 
Wiirzburg, in the great bend of the Main River. There he and 
his descendants developed the barony of Erlach® (from Erle-ach, 
i.e., an alder-wood at a water’s edge), whose village today sur- 
rounds the old moated castle. He was also appointed a district 
magistrate (ministerialis). This and subsequent family fore- 
names demonstrate his Danish-Dutch Viking origin.!° 

Dominus Hugibert’s sons, so far as known, were Henderic,"™ 
Herolt or Heroldus (Harald), who became a cleric, Godefridus, 
and Volcnant or Volcnandus. The last-named son (born about 
1068) apparently was the first man in Lower Franconia to bear 
this forename.” His son of the same name (born about 1092), 
who also was a ministerialis, was the progenitor of the subse- 
quent baronial and present comital family of Burkersroda (origi- 
nally Burkarterode), then domiciled at the site of the present 
city of Burkardroth, northwest of Kissingen. Henderic (c. 1054- 
1099) married a daughter of Dominus de Randersacker, just 
south of Wiirzburg, and resided at Marsberg nearby.“ The latter 
family also probably descended from Danish Viking leaders, 
since Randers is the name of an extensive region in northeastern 
Jutland. It is additional evidence of the selection of descendants 
of Viking leaders as bishop’s knights at Wiirzburg. 

Henderic and his eldest son, Henricus II (c. 1076-1147), 
commanded a group of knights in the valiant army of Duke 
Godfrey de Bouillon on the First Crusade.™ The father was 
killed at the capture of Jerusalem on July 15, 1099, and the son 


® Urkundenbuch . . . St. Stephan, 1, 4-7, March 3, 1057; Monumenta Boica, 
vi, 37, c. 1060. 

10 Hugibert, Henderic, Herolt (Harald), Godfred, and Wermund, as later 
shown herein. 1 YM onumenta Boica, rv, 13, c. 1094. 

2 Urkundenbuch . . . St. Stephan, 1, 37, 53, 91, 100. 

18 Thid.,1, 119; Monu. Boica, xxxvut, 50-51, 54-55. In 1939-1940 a represen- 
tative of this family, Count Zech von Burkersroda, was German minister to the 
Netherlands. 

4 Urkundenbuch . . . St. Stephan, 1, 14; Archiv des Historischen Vereins von 
Unterfranken und Aschaffenburg, xvi, 141. 

% Ernst H. Kneschke, Neues allgemeines Adels-Lexikon, 1, 144-145, m1, 
143-144; Calvin Kephart, Origin of Armorial Insignia in Europe (1938). 
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returned early in 1103 and assumed his paternal barony.” 
Henderic’s next younger son, Herolt (c. 1078-1145), also a mini- 
sterialis, upon his elder brother’s return, acquired a large domain 
by grant in Upper Franconia. In 1108 he proceeded there and 
established the eminent baronial and later comital family of 
Aufsess and is first mentioned in the documents of that region 
in 1114.'? This family is in existence today. Its armorial insignia 
are substantially the same as those of the Erlach family, which 
were adopted by Henderic at the siege of Antioch in November, 
1097.!8 Still younger sons were Godefridus (born c. 1082- ), 
named as a ministerialis after 1125, and Volcnandus, a cleric.’® 

The children of Dominus Henricus II de Erlach included 
Henricus III (c. 1104-1160), Volcnandus (c. 1106-1150), War- 
mundus (Wermund), Meingardus, Hertwig, and Markwart. 
Volcnandus and Warmundus were knightly ministeriales*® and 
defenders of abbey property and both apparently were killed in 
this service about 1150. The children of Dominus Henricus III 
de Erlach, so far as known, were Henricus IV (c. 1127, whose 
wife was named Irenburg),”" Warmundus, and a daughter,” and 
the only children of Henricus IV identified were sons named 
Warmundus and Henricus V.* After noticing the repetition in 
this line of the forename of Warmundus, found otherwise only in 
the earlier Danish royal Skiéldung family, we shall return to the 
collateral line of the last-named Volcnandus. 

This valiant knight, upon his death about 1150, left at least 
three sons, Henricus, Volcnant IV (c.1134-1175), and Dieboldus. 
The eldest, Henricus de Erlach, engaged in military service 
against the Slavs of Bohemia and was granted a manor near 
Reichersberg, northwestern Austria, where he married a lady 
named Diemudis and continued to reside.** Volcnant IV was 
reared in Saint Stephan Abbey and subsequently was granted 
one of its feudal properties on the Karrenpfad as a defender of its 
numerous possessions.** He witnessed a document executed by 
his cousin, Dominus Henricus IV de Erlach, in 1172 as did also 


6.17.18 Calvin Kephart, ibid. 19 Monu. Boica, xxxvit, 42, 47. 

20 Monu. Boica, xxxvut, 45, 46, xLv, 9-11. 

21.22.23 Urkundenbuch... St. Stephan, 1, 170-71; Archiv... Unterfr. u. 
Aschaff., xv1, 141. * Monu. Boica, m1, 510, c. 1195. 

% Urkundenbuch . . . St. Stephan, 1, 180-82, 
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Warmundus” and Henricus V, young sons of Henricus IV.?’ 
His name does not appear afterward and it is probable that he, 
like his father, either died early or was killed in warfare. He had 
sons named Henricus, Godefridus, Volcnant V, and Bertoldus. 
His widow must have married his distant relation, Guntherus de 
Burkarterode, who reared the elder two children** and placed 
them in the service of Saint Stephan Abbey in religious capaci- 
ties. Volcnant V was educated at the abbey and was granted 
one of its feudal manors on another medieval road, known as the 
Rennweg (raceway),”® in the same capacity of knightly defender 
of abbey property. 

Volcnant V (de Erlach) am Rennweg was born about 1162 
and, as demonstrated by other evidence, married a sister of 
Henricus de Rotenburg, magister coquine at the abbey from about 
1201 to 1228. He was a magister in 1203, as proved by a contem- 
poraneous document,*® but a magister of what? As a poet, this 
Volcnant was a local celebrity, but apparently he was inferior to 
Walther; hence his resentment at the appearance and skill of the 
latter, an outsider, believed by some writers to have been from 
Tirol. His greater skill lay in a correlated form of art, namely, 
that of playing the medieval cornet, known as the zincke, as later 
shown. Nonetheless, it is not to his discredit that he should have 
been a devotee of the associated art of versification, in which 
field he had the misfortune (or was it good fortune?) to meet 
greater figures. He is the one to whom Herr Walther addressed his 
poem 18,1, as stated in manuscript C, but whose name is given 
as Herr Wicman in manuscript A. No artist of the latter name is 
revealed by the records extant, as stated by Wilmanns. Volc- 
nant’s identity thus having been established, evidence will now 
be introduced to prove that he was the artistic rival chided by 
Walther about 1206. 

Among the witnesses to the document of 1203 were Magister 
Volchenandus et filius eius Gothefridus.* In 1209 their names 
again appear thus: Volcnandus am Rennwege et filius eius Gote- 


26 Warmundus had sons named Cunradus and Warmundus. Monu. Boica, 
xxxvil1, 169-70, 190-91, 196, 237-38; Monumenta Castellana (1890), 30-31. 

27 Archiv... Unterfr. u. Aschaff., xvt, 141. 

28 Thid., xv (1), 136, 137, 138; Urkundenbuch . . . St. Stephan, 1, 206-8. 

29 Monu. Boica, xxxvu1, 180-81; Hohenlohisches Urkundenbuch, 1, 15. 

30 Monu. Boica, xxxvit, 164-65. 31 Tbid., xxxvu, 164-65. 
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fridus,” and in 1213 and 1215 we find: Laici: . . . Gotefridus de 
Erlach, Cunradus et Warmundus fratres de Erlach®. . . , disclosing 
that Gotefridus was not a brother but a more distant relation of 
the other two men. Named first, he evidently was the more 
elderly relation stated above. In 1211 Henricus de Rotenburg 
was described as magister imperialis coquine or magister domi- 
norum coquine™ and his only son Albertus was serving under him 
as magister coquine.*® In 1212 Henricus appeared in a document 
with Henricus de Nortenberg, who had married his eldest 
daughter.** The last appearance of Albertus shown in the books 
was in 1215.°7 Normally, he would have succeeded his father in 
office but must have died early or left the region. In 1225 Henri- 
cus de Rotenburg and Hertwicus de Nortenberg, each named as 
magister coquine and together as coguinarii regis, appear in the 
records.** The latter seemingly took the place of his cousin 
Albertus de Rotenburg. The next year, in 1226, the same two 
and in addition Gotefridus (de Erlach) as magister coquine are 
shown.*® Since Henricus was preparing to retire, Gotefridus de 
Erlach,*® his nephew by a younger sister, was soon to fill the 
vacancy in this service. In 1237 Gotefridus de Erlach was 
magister montium (superintendent of vineyards) as well as 
magister coguine and in 1243 his son Nicolaus was magister 
coquine for a short time only.“' Within a few years, however, this 
service was wholly in the hands of the Nortenberg family by 
superior right of inheritance and they retained it for a century 
or more.* An item in 1246 discloses that Gotefridus had a brother 
Volcnandus VI, thus: Gotefridus dictus magister coquine et 
Volknandus dictus marscalcus fratres. Earlier, in 1233, this 


32 Thid., xxxvu1, 180-81; Hohenl. Urkundenbuch, 1, 15. 

% Monu. Boica, xxxvu, 190-91, 196; Hohenl. Urkundenbuch, 1, 547. 

* Monu. Boica, xxxvu1, 164-65, 165-66, 181-83. 

% Tbhid., xxxvui, 181-83, 192-94, 196. 

% Tbid., xxxvul, 186-87; Archiv... Unterfr. u. Aschaff., xv, 149; Urkun- 
denbuch .. . St. Stephan, 1, 244-46. 37 Monu. Boica, xxxvu, 196. 

38 Monu. Boica, xxxvit, 218-19, 225. 39 Tbid., xxxvi1, 219-20. 

“© This form of his name was used before he was magister coguine and occa- 
sionally afterward, e.g., Monu. Boica, xxxvu, 190-91, 196, 227-29. He appar- 
ently died shortly after 1257 (Urkundenbuch . . . St. Stephan, 1, 296-99). 

“| Monu. Boica, xxxvu1, 307, xiv, 82-83. 

* Tbid., xtv1, 72-73, year 1323, “Liupolt kuchenmeister von Nortenberg, 
ein ritter.”’ 8 Tbid., xxxvu, 323-25. 
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Volcnandus had been chief magistrate (schultheiss) of the sur- 
urban town of Sande, where the abbey was situated.“ 

In addition to Godefridus and Volcnandus VI, who were 
born about 1185 and 1189 respectively, Minnesinger Herr Volc- 
nant V had a younger son Henricus surnamed Cinko (Zincke 
or Zingge), born about 1202. He was an under-officer (1233)® 
to his brother Volcnandus VI, magistrate at Sande, and later 
himself became chief magistrate (1244) of the town of Kolitz- 
heim,“ to the northeast, which was under the jurisdiction of the 
Prince-Bishop of Wiirzburg.*” 

Carrying Gotefridus’ line a little further for reasons that will 
appear later, this item is found in 1259: Volkelinus filius Gote- 
fridus coquinarii.“* The importance of Volkelinus lies in the fact 
that he established at Wiirzburg a patrician family surnamed 
von Herrn-Zincken,*® taken from the instrument of which his 
grandfather was master and designed to distinguish his senior 
line®® from that of his uncle Heinrich Zincke (or Zingge), magis- 
trate at Kolitzheim, who previously had adopted this surname 
for the same reason. Volkelinus was the proud dominus of Curia 
Cinkonis or Zinckenhof on the street in Wiirzburg then known 
as Platea Sti. Georgii,®§ which structure has been maintained 
throughout the subsequent centuries and stands today under 
the name of Zinkhof.” He successively held the offices of berg- 
meister and oberbergmeister, chief superintendent of vineyards, as 
a cathedral fief. He was succeeded at Zinckenhof by his son 
Friedrich von Herrn-Zincken,® who was oberbergmeister through 
1312. This suffices the probative genealogical data. 


“4.4.46 Urkundenbuch . . . St. Stephan, 1, 262-64, 282-84. 

7 [bid., 1, 97. After about 1100 the bishop’s civil status had advanced from 
Count to that of Prince (or Duke). 48 Monu. Boica, xxxvu, 386-87. 

“° Urkunde Universitatsarchiv, 1, 6, 7; Universitatsbibliothek, M. ch. f. 455, 
fol. 28 (or 288); Regesten aus den Urkundenrepetorien, Rept. V, 173, 98/42; 
Monu. Boica, xiv, 104-5, and numerous others. 

5° All descendants in his younger lines used the simpler form of Zincke. 

51 See note 49 above; also Staatsarchiv Wiirsburg, Standbuch 1, Kopialbuch 
des Domstifts, fol. 273/4; Monu. Boica, xxxvu, 449; Urkundenbuch .. . St. 
Stephan, 1, 326. 

52 Thomas Memminger, Wiirzburgs Strassen und Bauten (1921), p. 399. 

53 See notes 49 and 51 above; also Urkundenbuch . . . St. Stephan, 1, 370-72, 
Gothfridus de Curia Cinkonis. A Volclinus, perhaps a younger brother, was in 
1300-1305 a Commendator of Domus Hospitalis St. Johannis in Wiirzburg. 
Archiv... Unterfr. u. Aschaff., 111 (2), 144-50. 

4 Staatsarchiv Wiirzburg, Standbuch 21. 
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A minnesinger was “‘one of a class of lyric poets and musicians 
who flourished in Germany from the 12th to the 14th century; 
they were mostly nobles and wrote and sang of love and beauty.” 
Herr Volcnant V evidently was a better musician than he was 
a poet and his claim to fame must rest on that fact. Too few of 
the early musical artists are known. The evidence indicates that, 
as an artist, Volcnant ranked along with Walther and he may 
also have designed an improved type of zincke for orchestral 
use. In fact, after the sense of rivalry between these two artists 
had disappeared and mutual respect had arisen, they apparently 
became associates in the local region in the practice of the arts of 
the minnesingers. 

Herr Walther is known to have had scant resources and to 
have been accommodated in the castles at which he sang his 
songs. The following facts demonstrate that he must have par- 
taken frequently of Herr Volcnant’s hospitality at his manor 
house on the Rennweg. He may even have lived there a part of 
the time prior to 1212, when he was granted his own small fief 
in the Sande suburb by the emperor.® In this household at the 
time lived Herr Volcnant’s young son Heinrich, the later magis- 
trate at Kolitzheim. As an ardent admirer of the two artists and 
a beneficiary of the environment of elegance and romance, he, 
unlike his elder brothers away from home, not only adopted as 
his surname the instrument of his father’s fame but also named 
one of his sons Walther (called ‘Bolan’) in honor of the great 
poet,®* whose lyrics must have thrilled him. This son of Heinrich 
subsequently went to Gmiind, in Wiirttemberg. His forename is 
not found in the family prior thereto. Moreover, the forename 
of Walther was continued down this line and Walther of the next 
generation married a daughter of Conrad and Mergard von 
Waiblingen and established a vineyard manor named Zinggenhof 
at Stetten, south of Echterdingen.5’ The name of Walther also 
carried down the line of another son of Heinrich named Berthold 


5 The present house No. 6 Elefantengasse formerly had the name ‘zur 
Vogelweide.’ Another court of the same name on Horleingasse, in the same 
quarter, is said to have been located. See 1842 Year-Book of Historischer Verein 
fiir Unterfranken und Aschaffenburg. 

56 Wiirttembergisches Urkundenbuch, v1, 398-99, vim, 94; x1, 448, 561-62. 

8? Wiirttembergische Geschichtsquellen, 1v, documents 644 and 731, pp. 370 
and 320, years 1334 and 1345; xm, document 71, p. 32, year 1334. 
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at Schomberg, Wiirttemberg.®* All German and Swiss families 
surnamed Zincke or Zingge and their variants from medieval 
times apparently originated in this Erlach stock, descending 
from Minnesinger Volcnant. 

In additional support of the foregoing identification, we may 
resort to the interesting subject of armorial insignia. As shown 
in the works already cited,5* the medieval insignia of the Herren 
von Erlach were as follows: Azure, a fess argent charged with a 
rose gules. Crest: A fan of peacock plumes natural, haft argent, 
flanked with two horns azure with fess argent. The earliest insignia 
found in a Zincke (Zingge) line were those of a grandson of the 
above-named Gotefridus (de Erlach) magister coquine through 
his aforesaid son Nicolaus magister coguine, born about 1209, an 
elder brother of Volkelinus. This grandson, likewise named 
Nicolaus surnamed Zingg, born about 1235, migrated to and 
established the Zingg line in canton Luzern, Switzerland, where 
a town (Zinggen) still bears the family name. He was a member 
of the cantonal council (1261-1314) and displayed three zinckes 
or medieval cornets on his shield, indicative of the instrument of 
which his grandfather was master.®® On the other hand, in a 
document executed in 1366 by Fritz von Herrn-Zincken, senior 
and junior, son and grandson of Volkelinus, a shield derived 
from the ancestral Erlach insignia was adopted by this branch 
living near the old seat, viz., Azure with border argent, a bar argent 
charged with a rose gules and a bar-chief argent charged with two 
roses gules.*' The presence of the border and a bar-chief and the 
absence of a crest signify that this device was a modification of 
ancestral insignia. 

In conclusion, we may take it as proved that the knight in 
question was Herr Volcnant V von Erlach (am Rennweg) 
(c. 1162-1230), educated at Saint Stephan Abbey, in the suburb 
of Wiirzburg named Sande, who was a valiant defender of its 
property, a fair poet, and an eminent musician of his time—a 
master of the zincke (or medieval cornet). As an associate of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, he probably aided the latter to go 
around with him in the practice of the arts of the minnesinger in 


58 Wiirttembergisches Urkundenbuch, vit, 94, year 1278; x1, 448, year 1300. 
58 Kneschke and Kephart, supra. 

60 Johannes Rietstap, Armorial Général. 

6. Wiirzburger Urkunde No. 4777 at Hauptstaatsarchiv in Miinchen. 
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the castles of Lower Franconia and perhaps of Thuringia during 
the first quarter of the 13th century. It must have been during 
the period of about 1206 to 1212 that these two artists became 
friends and associates, when Walther was impecunious and was 
accommodated in the manors of his friends, for he resided on his 
own small estate in the Sande district, near Saint Stephan Abbey, 
granted to him by Emperor Frederick II in 1212, from that year 
until 1217, after which he was again found in other courts. In 
1224 Walther finally settled down on his property, as a not dis- 
tant neighbor of his friend and former artistic rival. As both were 
then elderly men, may we not assume under the circumstances 
that they probably rounded out their lives in frequent friendly 
reminiscence of their different experiences in the artistic world of 
the day? Herr Walther’s remains were placed in the cloister of 
Neumiinster at Wiirzburg. Herr Volcnant doubtless was buried 
at the abbey that he and his ancestors had so faithfully served. 
In reviewing the poetic achievements of the former, let us not 
overlook the musical achievements of the latter. 
CALVIN KEPHART 
Arlington, Virginia 


(Dr. Kephart is past-president, National Genealogical Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; author of The Swedes and Swedish Goths (1938), Origin of the Con- 
jugal Community (or Community Property Law) and Other Ancient Laws (1938), 
Origin of Armorial Insignia in Europe (1938), etc. Eprrors’ Nore.) 








GOTHIC izwis 


In revising the entry on izwis, Feist contented himself with 
new references to Jensen, Kieckers, and Hirt.' The etymon is so 
obscure that much of the speculation about it can safely be dis- 
regarded. Even so, credit might have been given to influential 
articles by two American scholars,? and the reader should have 
been sent first of all to Flasdieck’s thorough treatment of Old 
English eow.? In view of these studies, moreover, it is hard to ad- 
mit that the discussion in Prokosch’s A Comparative Germanic 
Grammar (p. 284) “accounts fully for the Go. form.” 

Feist, making no suggestion of his own, stated Brugmann’s 
well-known reconstruction without indicating that it had been 
damaged by Thurneysen’s comment on OlIr. si and rejected for 
cause by Sommer.‘ In addition, he repeated Kluge’s connection 
of izwis with Gk. ogw, to which no one has paid much attention, 
excepting Hirt, who outdid it in implausibility.5 

Prokosch, too, was dissatisfied with the “leading view” 
(Brugmann’s) and recommended another solution: 

It is far better to connect the Go. and ON forms with the WGmc. ones. 
Gmc. *iwiz (*ju-,—is as in unsis) would develop ggw through Holtzmann’s Law 


in those two dialects; but before its operation, s (z through Verner’s Law) was 
inserted by analogy with unsis. 


Flasdieck (op. cit., p. 213) had already objected to this not 


1 Sigmund Feist, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache (Leiden, 
1939 [2nd fasc., 1936]), s. v. izwis. 

2 C. M. Lotspeich, “Notes on the Personal Pronouns in Germanic,’”’ JEGP, 
xxx (1931), 150-51; Walter Petersen, ‘The Inflection of Indo-European Per- 
sonal Pronouns,’’ Lang. v1 (1930), 164-93. Tacitly indebted to the latter is the 
inferior survey by Ermenegildo La Terza, “I Pronomi Personali nell’Indo- 
Europeo,’”’ RIGI xx, 3/4 (1936), 49-64; xx1, 3/4 (1937), 54-66. 

* Hermann M. Filasdieck, “‘Ae. gow,” Anglia ivi (1933), 208-15; weighs 
every important expression of opinion save for V. Pisani, ‘Studi sui Pronomi 
delle Lingue Indoeuropee,”’ RIGIJ, rx (1925), 55-62 [“II. Got. izwis izwara (‘voi, 
a voi, di voi’) e. ant. island. ydr yOuar,”’ pp. 57-58; izwis <*iwis, with insertion 
of -z- after jas]. 

‘Ferdinand Sommer, “Zum indogermanischen Personalpronomen,” IF 
xxx (1912), 393-430, the first important statement of dissent; others (e.g., 
Pisani, op. cit., p. 58) have objected independently. See further, esp. regarding 
Olr. si, Petersen, op. cit., p. 183. 

5 Hermann Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen II (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 73, 
fn. 2: “Besser ist es vielleicht in es, s den Stamm des Pronomens der zweiten 
Pers. Plur. zu sehen.’’ No one else believes such a stem existed. 
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so recent conjecture: “Boers *iu- neben *ju- ist willkiirlich, die 
Entstehung des ersten z von unsis aus undenkbar.’”’ Demurring 
less sharply, I wonder why *iwzis would not result instead from 
such an equation. “It is possible,” Prokosch went on, “to con- 
sider iz- as a weakening from jus, as in OHG ir, with extension 
by -wis corresponding to Sk. vas, but the explanation just given 
seems simpler.” Well, that approach was blocked anyhow when 
Walter Petersen observed that “there is no good evidence for 
an ablaut grade *ues.’”® 

Our current handbooks of Germanic and Gothic thus pro- 
vide etymologies for izwis which have been subjected to serious 
challenge. And Flasdieck’s own study would have ended in a 
non liquet if he had not admitted most of the argument that 
Petersen offered. Major points they held in common are as 
follows. (a) The form Go. iz-, not explicable as a weakening of 
*jas, came about by analogy: “Uberkommen waren ins Urgerm. 
*ius >*juiz und *us>*uz. Bei der Umbildung nach der 1. Person 
ergab sich so neben *jez, *jiz auch ein *ez, *iz’”’ [Flasdieck, p. 213]. 
(b) The element -is arose by analogy with unsis and mis, just 
as other scholars have maintained.’ (c) The -w- in izwis, or indeed 
the ending -wis itself, was transferred from a lost dative form 
*jawis, parallel to (d) an accusative *j#wik which stands behind 
OE. iowic, OHG. iuwih.’ (e) This hypothetical *jawis developed 
from the nominative stem *j#- plus -is, cp. mis, unsis, by (f) the 
insertion of a glide-sound y>w. In attempting to explain izwis 
by systematic analogies the authors are thus in accord with 
Lotspeich and with Prokosch himself. 

In every argument of this kind, however, a crisis comes when 
one turns from analogy to phonology, or vice versa. A weak point 
in the foregoing account lies in such a shift of procedure: the as- 
sumption of the intrusive -w- in */a-is is not sufficiently justified. 


® Petersen, op. cit., p. 184; the lack of such evidence is a real stumbling- 
block. 


7 For instance, R. C. Boer, Oergermaansch Handboek (2. druk, Haarlem, 
1924), §202. 

8 On the distribution of WGic. case-forms with or without -ic, -ik, see Alan 
S. C. Ross, “The Accusative and Dative of the Pronouns of the First and Second 
Persons in Germanic,’’ JEGP xxx (1933), 481-82. Flasdieck keeps it clear 
that OE. eow is a young form with -w analogical as in cneow. But why worry with 
*iw(w)ik at the Common Germanic level? 
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In Old English and in Old High German a glide-sound would 
perhaps arise now and then after a@; forms like OE. bawian, 
OHG. bawén, at least may point that way.® But that *ja-+--is 
could have yielded Gothic *juwis is not very likely. We should 
get either *jais (cp. Aidduins [=’Edéova], Neh. 7.41) or *jauis 
(cp. bauib, 2 Tim. 1.14, Bagauis [=Bayové], Neh. 7.15). In 
neither event would a glide-vowel develop. Considering Old 
Icelandic br and truir, we should conclude similarly for North 
Germanic.!® According to the terms in which it was stated, this 
reconstruction therefore will not work either. 

Hoping to preserve the theory in the main, we might consider 
the other possibilities it holds. There is no way to control the 
potential result of the alternative hypothetical forms *j#+-is and 
*ia+is, relevant combinations not occurring in Gothic; this is 
perhaps one reason why they ought not to be made up. From 
*iu+-is, however, several forms might issue. Unstressed, *iwis 
would yield jus, cp. Go. sunjus ;" stressed, *iwis would either re- 
main unchanged (cp. sniwip, 1 Cor. 9.25) or develop into *iggwis 
(cp. triggwis, Tit. 1.9). This last might serve the purpose at the 
stage *iw-wis, but Flasdieck has already cast doubt on *iu- 
(hence, on *iwis) as a starting point. In this line of reasoning we 
cannot, therefore, establish the form with izwis was supposed to 
be analogical. 

Petersen and Flasdieck constructed *ja-y-is in order to bring 
together OE. eow and Gothic izwis. The West Germanic pro- 
nouns point to an original *ew- plus vowel other than i(7); that 
is, they do not come directly from *iwis or *iwik, but may be new 
formations based somehow on a genitive *ewer-. How a stem 
*ew- or *e- (*iw- or *i- depending on the following vowel) got 


® Cf. Eduard Sievers, An Old English Grammar, trans. by A. S. Cook (3rd 
ed., Boston, 1903), §61 (rather too brief), §173, n. 2; Wilhelm Braune, Althoch- 
deutsche Grammatik (Halle, 1925), §110 Anm. 2. 

10 Olc. br <*baiz (cp. OE. bes), 2nd sing. pres. of ba. Similarly, ONorw. 
brir<*braiz (bru ‘bridge’); Olc. bra(a)r and triir (inf. tra, cp. ONorw. trgr) 
are innovations, of course, showing only that a glide was unneeded later. From 
*ja-is one could hardly expect anything else than OIc. *fr, with loss of j- as in 
ostr. If bauan, bnauan, trauan contain an ablaut-grade du, no Gothic forms are 
available with which to compare *jais. 

11 So also, >ON. ér, cp. vender, synir, but not OHG. ir as Lotspeich claimed 
(op. cit., p. 151); OHG. siti (nom. plur.), at any rate, points to *-i<*-iwis. 
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into this paradigm is not at all clear, and the proposed transi- 
tion” from *ja- (*ega-, Flasdieck) to *ew- is too intricate for us to 
verify it. The immediate usefulness of *ja#wis to Petersen was 
that it accounted for the -wis which he could not feasibly take 
over from Indo-European. 

All along, the difficulty with izwis has seemed to center on 
the -w-. A generation ago it was customary to divide izwis and 
iggis as izw-is and *inkw-is. But satisfactory correspondences for 
izw- and for *inkw- never turned up outside of Germanic.” To- 
day it is hardly necessary to emphasize that *iz- belongs with 
OHG. ir, ON. ér, and that the -k- of *inkwis should not be 
separated from the k in mik and *unk-. But where did the -wis 
come from? Not from IE. yes, said Petersen, and not, it appears 
now, from the glide he assumed in *jawis. 

We must look elsewhere. Note that -wis is limited to the 
second person, differing significantly from the -is of unsis and 
ugkis. That so many of the Gothic pronominal forms end in -is 
has been misleading. The element -wis cannot be analogical to 
unsis. Now, since unsis got -is from the singular mis, it appears 
that izwis took over -wis from the singular. Consequently, the 
presence of izwis and iggis is evidence for the existence of a 
Germanic second person singular pronoun *pwis, i.e. *bwi (or 
*bwe) plus the same -s element seen in mis. 

Prokosch, more assuredly than others had done before him, 
brought the stem *bwe close to Germanic: ‘‘For the Go. forms 
puk, pus it is generally assumed that they took over their u from 
the nom., and probably that is true; but they may also be alter- 
native forms of the stem *hwe” (p. 281). That a stem *swe for 
the reflexive pronoun lived on in Germanic is indicated by words 
like Gothic swa and swes, contrasting with sis. In all dialects 
except Gothic, */wis was influenced by mis, wherefore OHG. dir, 
ON. pér, etc.; but Gothic bus was reshaped to match pu.“ For 


2 The “ending,” I take it, was -wis, so the “‘stem’’ would be *i-<*e-, ap- 
parently demonstrative. Petersen thought that *e- arose by contamination of 
*ja and *ez to *eja, which Flasdieck, by an over-refinement of analogizing, would 
extend to *eji-y-is. 

13 Interesting, but desperate, is Hirt’s comparison of *inkw- with Sk. anga, 
cf. Handb. des Urgerm., 11, 73 Anm. 

4 Similarly, Go. buk, replacing *bwik, and not equivalent to Hitt. tuk; 
otherwise, G. Bonfante, ‘Encore la Place du Hittite parmi les Langues Indo- 
Européennes,”’ JF tv (1937), 131. 
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sis there was no corresponding nominative form; hence, words 
like mis, meins led to sis, seins*. It is unnecessary to make up a 
law of sound-change to explain these developments. Prior to the 
analogical levelling, however, an alternation *(m)is:*())wis was 
extended from the singular to the respective stems of the plural 
and dual. 

According to methods preferred on general grounds we 
would explain the stems *iz- and *e- (for OE. eow) through anal- 
ogy or by sound-changes. For the dual iggis our choice is re- 
stricted. Though absent from Gothic and Old Norse the simple 
OE. inc, OS. ink, without ending, is probably old; there is no 
way to show whether the WGic. paradigm for the dual was built 
on *ink- or on *inkw- (cp. OE. sincan=Go. siggan). Prokosch 
gave an easily understandable analogical proportion to explain 
Germanic *ink-; less acceptable, Lotspeich (loc. cit.) and Peter- 
sen. For this pronoun, at least, the derivation by strictly 
phonological methods has never been profitable. 

HowarD MERONEY 

State Teachers College 

Fredonia, New York 


4% Thus we would compare the innovation of Sk. yuvdm alongside todm 
nstead of the analogy yaydém: vaydm, cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, m1, ii, §384, 1) 
c) and 2) d). For some non-Indo-European parallels, see Frank R. Blake, ‘“‘The 
Origin of Pronouns of the First and Second Person,’’ AJ P tv (1934), 244-48. 

16 Walter Petersen, ““Dual Personal Pronouns in Germanic,’’ JEGP xxxm1 
(1934), 64-67; still less convincing, Pisani, op. cit. [“III. Germanico *inky nei 
casi obliqui del duale del pronome di 2.* persona,”’ pp. 58-59.] 








A SEMANTIC AND STYLISTIC STUDY OF EDDIC 
brek, stisbreki 


The Eddic passage For Skirnis (29, 4)': Setstu nidr, en ek mun 
segia bér svaran stisbreka ok tvennan trega is translated* 


‘Setz dich nieder, 

Da ich dir sagen will 
Hartes Herzeleid 

Und zwiefachen Zwang)’ 


stsbreki, m., is rendered by ‘Miihsal’,’ ‘Miihsalbrandung, Pein,” 
‘quilende Begier’ (:brek, n., ‘begierde, streben,’ breka ‘begeh- 
ren’).5 

As Bugge® already suggested, s#is- in stisbreki is best con- 
nected with OE. ssl ‘torment, affliction,” séoslig ‘afflicted, 
troubled, vexed’ and Olcel. sfsla ‘business, work,’ sfsliga ‘busily, 
speedily,’ sfsla‘ to be busy, transact business, hasten.’ 


1 Edda, ed. Neckel, 1914, p. 72. 

2 By Genzmer, Edda, in Thule, 1922, 1, 31. 

* Gering, Vollstindiges Worterbuch zu den Liedern der Edda. 

* Neckel, Edda, Kommentierendes Glossar, 1927. 

§ Sijmons-Gering, Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda, 1, 230. 

* Bugge, The Home of the Eddic poems, xx, cited from 5; see Bugge, Norren 
Fornkveoi, 1867, p. 398. 

7 The / as a consonant within a group of other consonants may easily have 
disappeared; a form stis- might have come about beside a sfslega, which was 
interpreted as sfs-lega (stis-: stisl=ss-lega: *s$sl-lega); Cleasby-Vigfusson (An 
Icelandic-English Dictionary) incorrectly supposes the existence of an infinitive 
ssa on account of the pret. sfsti etc. and the past part. sfst, where / also disap- 
peared between two consonants. 

While one may make the general statement that the element -s/- developed 
out of s- and /-formations, it is impossible to prove that originally two forms 
stisl and *stis existed. There occur such doublettes with -/- and -sl-formations: 
OE. gyrdel ‘belt, zone, purse’: gyrdels ‘belt,’ OSaxon gurdisli; OE. scyttel(s) ‘bolt, 
bar’; scytel(s) ‘dart, arrow’; OE. brygdels ‘bridle’: MLG. breidel <*bregdel, OHG. 
brittil; OE. brigdlian. Goth. prethsl ‘Bedringnis’ has beside it the s-formations 
Welsh triich <*tronk-s-o-‘verstiimmelt’ and Lith. travik-s-mas ‘Gedrange’; how- 
ever, this is no genuine parallel. There exists Olcel. hermsl ‘vexation’ beside 
OHG. harmisén ‘calumniari’. 

Stsl is connected with Gmc. *siuk- ‘sick’; -sl-formation for designating 
wounds and sickness are especially frequent in Old Frisian: wemmelsa, wlemmelsa 
‘Verletzung,’ sérilsa ‘Verletzung’; lamelsa ‘Lahmung’; wédnelsa, bldwelsa ‘blaues 
Mal’; dlddelsa ‘blutige Wunde,’ see Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre,? §143 
and Holthausen, Altfriesisches Worterbuch. Note also the sl-formation of Olcel. 
pyngsl ‘heavy affliction,’ of Goth. preihsl ‘Bedrangnis’ and of German Drangsal, 
Danish trengsel. 
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Finnur Jénsson who also connects -breki in stisbreki with the 
simplex breki ‘billow,’ ‘bglge, brending’ is inclined to see in sas- 
an error in writing for s#t, a word-family well represented in Old 
Norse: saét f. ‘bekymring, smerte (andelig),’ satafullr ‘fuld af 
bekymringer’® etc. It is true, the meaning of s## would agree well 
with sus- in susbreki; however, as it is possible to explain sis- in 
the form in which it is handed down, it is preferable not to emend 
the text. 

The meaning of breki m. usually is ‘breaker,’ ‘Brecher, 
Sturzsee,’ ‘bglge, branding’? in the simplex as well as in the com- 
pounds oddbreki ‘od-b¢lge,’ blod (Hofudlausn 11; compare odl¢ 
‘od-bglge,’ blod) and valbreke m. ‘val- de faldnes, -bglge,’ blod 
( flj6t valbreka, blod-strém, Merlinuspd4, u, 70). However, for 
-breki in stisbreki one would rather suggest the meaning grief, 
affliction. This interpretation is based not only on the passage 
For Skirnis 29, 4, but also partly on the meaning of Olcel. brek, 
breksamr and especially on the OE. words brecda, broc etc. 

brek may designate ‘Begierde, Streben,’ ‘heftigt, lidenskabe- 
ligt krav’!® or perhaps rather ‘a state of angry or passionate ex- 
citement’ (cf. breks 6samr ‘fredeligt levende’ Merlinuspé 11, 2; 
breksamr ‘lidenskabeligt eller fordringsfuld’!®). In the passage 
“ero Brynhildar brek ofmikil’.”’ Sg. 19, 2,"" which is rendered as 
‘zu viel fordert die Fiirstin von uns’ (by Genzmer, Thule, 1928, 
1, 61), brek seems to characterize the emotional state of Brynhildr, 
not so much her anger or passion, but rather her grief. For this 
meaning of brek and -breki there are close parallels in the OE 
cognates brecda, broc, gebroc, scipbroc, woruldbroc, brocian. 

brecda, f. ‘Kummer, Gebrochensein’; ‘grief’’: bet wes wréc 
micel wine Scyldinga, médes brecda (‘Herzenskummer’), Beowulf 
171. broc ‘misery, affliction trouble’: hwylc broc and hwylc sar we 
poliad, Ps. Th. 9, 34; ealle bd sdér and Dé brocu pe se man té6 
gesceapen is, Bl. H. 59, 33; mid heardum broce, Bt. 39, 11; un- 
dberendlic broc, 39, 10, etc.; ‘labour, laborious effort’: butan broce, 
Ors. 4, 5; mid titancumenum brocum gelared, Gr. D. 180, 10; swide 


8 Egilsson-Jénsson, Lexicon poeticum,* p. 547. 

® Ibid., pp. 63, 433, 588. 10 Thid., p. 63. 

1 Edda, ed. Neckel, 1914, p. 205. 

2 See Grein-Kéhler, Sprachschatz der angelsdchsischen Dichter, 1912; also, 
Bosworth-Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary and Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary, Supplement. 
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hefig broc, Past. 61, 1; ‘disease, bodily hurt or trouble’: geswenct 
mid langsumum broce, Hml. Th. ii, 24, 16; sum swtdlic broc, 
Wlfst. 11, 15 ff.; ansund eallum limum fram pdm egeslican broce 
(paralysis), Hml. S. 26, 218, etc.—gebroc ‘affliction, sorrow’— 
scipbroc ‘trouble, hardship, or labour when journeying in a 
ship.’—woruldbroc ‘worldly affliction, trouble of this life’: det 
sdr Odre suingellan dissa woruldbroca, Past. 36; Swt. 259, 2— 
brocian ‘to oppress, vex, afflict, break up, injure.’ 

One might then suggest the translation ‘the grief (irritation, 
anger) or Brynhild is too (very) great’ for the passage “ero 
Brynhildar brek ofmikil.” This interpretation goes well with 
other passages relating to Brynhild: “‘ven geng ek vilia, / vers ok 
beggia—verd ek mik gala / af grimmom hugl” Sg 9; bd er mik 
séra / svikna hefdod—vadin at vilia / vark, medan ek lifdak! 
Sg 57; Brynhildr ... hafbi margar harmtglur, kvap sér alt leitt 
bépi land ok riki. 

The two constituents of the compound sasbreki would then 
have the meaning ‘grief, affliction’; the function of the first con- 
stituent consists in underlining the meaning of the second. It is 
interesting to note the exact parallel of sasbreki with the OE. 
word swslcwalu ‘great, horrible, painful torment’: saslcwale 4 
on écnysse, Wulfstan 241, 13 (compare OE. hearmcwalu great 
suffering) .' 

Certain words expressing intense grief and affliction are 
characteristic of the ‘jiingere Fremdstofflieder’!” of the Edda and 
partly also of the ‘nachklassische, geistliche’ Old Icelandic 
literature.’? Such words are: médugr ‘sad, gloomy,’ sér ‘aching,’ 
strtO ‘grief (quarrel),’ térughlfra (:OE. téarighléor, Gen. 2274), 
tregi, tregliga, trega (“‘formelhaft in der Elegieneinleitung’’”), 
Part of these words have their correspondance (especially in 
meaning) only in West Germanic literature. brek, -breke in their 
special meaning ‘grief’ seem to belong to this category. 


8 Edda, ed. Neckel, 1914, p. 203. 

4 Thid., p. 211. 6 V olsungasaga, ed. Ranisch, 1891, p. 54. 

%* Ch. T. Carr, Nominal Compounds in Germanic 1939, pp. 344 ff. lists quite 
a number of such intensifying compounds (0.E. firen-, magen-, regen-, 5éod- etc.) ; 
there may be added other elements which partly convey the idea of the horrible 
such as O.E. wel- (in waelgryre), gryre (in gryrestd), déap (in déapfiren, -rés, 
-réow, -wérig), ellen- (in ellendrtste), feork (in feorhdearf), fela- and for(e)-, ford-, 
fréa (in fréamiht) etc.; or Old Icelandic médtregi ‘leidenschaftlicher Kummer,’ 
oftregi etc. 17 Mohr, ZfdA. 75, 1938, pp. 217 ff., esp. 252 ff. 
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The passage in Fer Skirnis (29): “Sit down, I will tell you my 
grief’ is typical of the ‘jiingere Fremdstofflieder,’ the elegy of 
the Edda, and the Folkeviser.'* 

According to Mohr,!® these and other elements of the ‘Riick- 
blickslied’ of the Edda are found not only in the ballad, but also 
in the French chanson de toile; he traces them to a presupposed 
genre of a continental ‘novellistisches Lied.’ 

With regard to the articulate and intense expression of emo- 
tions, one may hazard a broader statement: it is the influence of 
christianity which makes itself felt in the elegy, in Old English 
poetry and naturally also in the ‘geistliche’ literature. The family- 
saga is very restrained in giving utterance to grief; the heroic lay 
of the Edda is less so. In Old English poetry one can observe that 
words like ‘hatred, horror, enmity’ originally did not so much 
designate a feeling, as action or an active being. This is the 
general trend: a world which expresses action changes gradually 
into a period becoming articulate in its emotions. 

Fritz MEZGER 

Bryn Mawr College 


18 Mohr, ZfdA. 75, p. 244. 

8 Tbid., p. 280: “Es ergab sich, dass die Riickblick-Elegien der Edda nicht 
Schépfungen einer islindischen Nachbliite sind. Ihr Aufbau, ihre Motive und 
sprachlichen Wendungen zeigen, dass sie unter dem Einflus einer hochmittel- 
alterlichen festlindischen Gattung entstanden sind, die ich ‘novellistisches Lied’ 
genannt habe, und deren Nachfahren in den Balladen aufzuweisen sind. Der 
Entstehungsort der Elegien ist am ehesten Dinemark im 12. Jahrhundert.” 








BARNABE RICHE—SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
MILITARY CRITIC 


I 


The military works of Barnabe Riche have been long neg- 
lected by critics and scholars. Except for a few scattered notices,! 
scarcely anything at all has been written about Riche’s contribu- 
tions to the art of war and martial discipline in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. Yet in an age which was pre- 
occupied with war or the threat of war and which reflected that 
preoccupation in poetry and dramatic literature, any writing 
which seriously attempted to point out the deficiencies in the 
military system should have its importance. 

Barnabe Riche was the most prolific military pamphleteer in 
England during Elizabethan and early Jacobean times. Five of 
the twenty-six works he composed between 1574 and 1617 were 
directly connected with army affairs: 

1. A right excelent and pleasaunt Dialogue, betwene Mercury and an English 

Souldier, 1574. 

. Allarme To England, 1578. 

. A Path-way to Military practise, 1587. 

. A Martiall Conference, 1598. 

. The Frvites of long Experience, 1604; also published as A Souldiers VVishe 
to Britons welfare, 1604. 


A sixth, Favltes Favlis, And nothing else but Favltes (1606), was 
partially devoted to a criticism of certain types of officers,’ 
criticism engaged in by a number of pamphleteers of the period.’ 


Un & Ww bd 


1See Barnabe Rich, The Honestie of This Age, ed. Peter Cunningham, 
(London: Percy Society, 1844), x1, v-xxiv; J. Payne Collier, The Poetical De- 
cameron (Edinburgh: Archibald Constable & Co., 1820), mu, 140-41, and A 
Bibliographical and Critical Account of the Rarest Books in the English Language 
(New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1866), pp. 296-317; DNB, xvt (1909 ed.), 
991-94; Edward M. Hinton, “Rych’s Anothomy of Ireland, with an Account of 
the Author,” PMLA, tv, 73-101. Cunningham gives little more than a cata- 
logue of Riche’s works, occasionally quoting passages from some of them. Collier 
briefly mentions the Dialogue, Frvites, and Favltes. The DNB merely lists his 
works. Professor Hinton makes no attempt to thoroughly discuss the military 
works. 

2 To this list we might add Riche’s dedications in his Farewell to Militarie 
profession, 1581. 

3 See, for instance, Thomas Nashe, Pierce Pennilesse, His Supplication to the 
Divell (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1934), p. 70, and The Unfortunate Traveller 
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The only other writers who approached Riche’s productivity in 
this particular line were Thomas Digges and Sir John Smythe, 
of whom we shall have something to say in another paper. 

Riche’s military books have this one thing in common: they 
were written to awaken Englishmen to the martial needs of the 
moment—a well organized and competently trained army under 
the leadership of capable officers. Consequently—although other 
military writers were consulted and ancient texts drawn upon 
whenever a subject seemed to need an authoritative illustration 
—these books dealt with essentially English problems, and no- 
where else in the literature of this period can one find a more com- 
prehensive treatment of the “‘decay of warlike discipline’”’ in the 
armies levied by Elizabeth and James I. 

Ten important ideas or precepts stand out in Riche’s discus- 
sion of the military profession. Not all of them are original, for 
apparently Riche spent much of his spare time in Ireland reading 
“Historie concerning Martiality,’* but because Riche was an 
observant man and closely wedded to his profession, most of the 
ideas expressed in his books, whether borrowed or not, became 
peculiarly his own. 

1. Preparedness: A country should always be prepared for 
war, and to that end, should be provided with “‘sufficient and 
expert Souldiers, if it be but to defende the rigours of such as 
would invade.’*® To those who responded that England was 
filled with men who would spring to arms over-night in defense 
of their country, Riche recalled the spoil of Antwerp which 
Gascoigne had so vividly described in 1576. 

If thou thinkest thy great numbers of vntrained men, are sufficient to 
defende thee, doe but remember what happened to Antwerpe, where they wanted 


neither men, nor any other prouision for the wars. But they wanted soldiers to 
direct them, and men of vnderstanding to incourage them.® 


And if the thought of Antwerp were not enough to startle 
Englishmen out of their complacency, antiquity could offer 





(London: Charles Wittingham, 1893), pp. 30-31; also Thomas Dekker, The Guls 
Horn-Book (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1908), pp. 239-40. The Overburian 
Characters, ed. W. J. Paylor (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1936), pp. 49-50. 

4 Path-way, prefatory address, n.p.; also Allarme, preface “To the gentle 
and friendly Reader,’ n.p. 

5 Dialogue, p. 27; also Faviies, pp. 48-51. 6 Allarme, p. 41. 
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proof of what happened when men “neglected the feats of war’ 


” 


and “‘laide aside their weapons.’”’ Assyria, Persia, Athens, 
Macedonia and Rome “came... to calamitie’”’ as a result of 
unpreparedness.’ 

It was not enough that the Tower of London was stocked 
with “‘ordinaunce, shott, poulder, pike, caliuer, armor’”’ and that 
at Rochester rested ‘‘so worthie a fleete of royall ships, as no 
Prince in Europe may make comparison with the like.’’® Riche 
wanted to know what could be done with such armaments 
“when you haue not men of experience to vse them.’”’® Prepara- 
tion for war, he insisted, ‘‘consists as well in training men, & 
making them skilfull & ready in Military knowledge, as in pre- 
paring all other habiliments & necessaries appertaining to the 
wars.’’!0 

2. Training: An army should be diligently trained since a 
“fewe men well practised, more auayleth, then great numbers 
vnperfect.”"" Some men, Riche was aware, believed that 
soldiers could be trained in their profession within a month, and 
yet admitted that a man could “not come to be exactly per- 
fected, in the meanest occupation without seauen yeares prac- 
tise’ as an apprentice. Soldiering, however, was not something 
one could learn suddenly or easily, but was an art which, far 
from being mastered in seven years, could not be thoroughly 
understood by men who followed the wars all their lives.” 

3. Selection of soldiers: Men should be selected for the army 


7 Ibid., pp. 42-47. 8 [bid., p. 56. 

* Path-way, p. viii; see also Allarme, p. 57. 

10 Frvites, p. 6. For similar ideas on training, see Geffrey Gates, The Defence 
of the Militarie profession (1579), dedication to Edward de Vere, n.p., and pp. 19, 
46-47; Matthew Sutcliffe, The Practice, Proceedings, and Lawes of armes (1593), 
dedication to the Earl of Essex, n.p., and p. 16; Robert Barret, The Theorike 
and Practike of Moderne Warres (1598), dedication to the Earl of Pembroke, n.p.; 
W. Segar, Honor Military and Ciuill (1602), p. 1; Thomas Adams, The Sovldiers 
Honovr (1617), p. 145. 

1 Dialogue, p. 98; Favltes, p. 51. 

® Allarme, p. 79; Frvites, pp. 6-7, 33. Barnabe Googe, in a commendatory 
letter printed in Allarme, quoted a Latin source to the effect that the “onely 
strength of euery commonwealth is, To haue skilfull and well trayned souldiers.”’ 
For other statements in this vein, see Thomas and Dudly Digges, Foure Para- 
doxes (1604), pp. 45-46, 51; Barret, op. cit., p. 6; John Smythe, Instructions, Ob- 
servations, and Orders Mylitarie (1595), p. 216; William Garrard, The Arte of 
Warre (1591), pp. 3, 21; Geffrey Gates, op. cit., pp. 11, 12, 54. 
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who showed “‘quicknesse, nimblenesse and redinesse’’* and had 
the virtues of “silence, obedience and truth.’ Shiftless men who 
were accustomed to spend all their time “dicing, drincking and 
swearing”’ were not proper material for the army.® No one should 
be recruited who was a husbandman or a laborer, for such men 
could not endure hunger and privation and would not keep their 
equipment and clothes in condition.” 

English soldiers often fell far short of the mark set for them 
by Riche, and no one was more aware of that fact than he. Some 
rogues entered the army “‘of purpose rather to spoyle, robbe and 
filtch, then to doo any good seruice.’’!” Others were picked by 
irresponsible constables to rid their counties of undesirable men. 
Riche’s descriptions of Elizabethan and Jacobean methods of 
pressing men into the service are masterpieces of satire, com- 
parable to the best in Dekker and Nashe. In A Right Excelent 
and pleasaunt Dialogue, he wrote: 
the pety Constable when he perceyueth that wars are in hand, foreseeing the 
toyles, the infinite perilles, and troublesome trauayles that is incident to Soul- 
dyers, is loth that anye honest man through his procurement, shuld hazard him 
selfe amongst so many daungers, wherfore if within his office, there hap to 
remayne any idle felow, some dronkerd, or sediciouse quariler, a priuye picker, 
or suche a one as hath some skill in stealing of a Goose, these shall be presented 
to the seruyce of the Prince, and what seruyce is to be loked for amongest such 
fellowes, I thinke may easily be deemed, . . . ¥* 


A similar passage appeared four years later in the Allarme to 
England with the added note that “‘Maister Constable”’ oc- 
casionally abused his office to get rid of an enemy and that 

In London when they set foorth souldiers, either they scoure their prisons of 


theeues, or their streates of roges and vagabondes, for he that is bound to find a 
man, will seeke suche a one as were better lost then found . . . 


That Riche’s justifiable satire of constables was effective is 
doubtful, for thirty years after his first attack on them, he de- 
voted five pages of a book to sarcastic comments on their prac- 
tice of seizing “excrements of the Commonwealth” for army 
service. 


13 Dialogue, p. 113. M4 Path-way, p. 26. 

% Dialogue, p. 113. 6 bid., pp. 113-115. 

17 Allarme, p. 23; Favltes, p. 50. See Gates, op. cit., p. 18; Digges, op. cit., 
p. 13. 18 Dialogue, pp. 107-8; Favltes, p. 51. 

19 Allarme, pp. 79-80. Compare Sutcliffe, of. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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God defend, that either the soueraigne dignitie of our gracious Prince or the 
honour of our Countrey should euer depend in the fidelitie or seruice of that ras- 
call rabble, thus raken vp and sent to the warres.” 


4. Education: Soldiers should have not only experience in the 
field but, like Shakespeare’s Fluellen, should have read the 
“martiall feates” of the ancients. Out of books, Riche noted, 
“Alfonsus king of Aragon... learned boath armes, and the 
order of armes: and did not Lucullus by the studye of his Bookes, 
become one of the noblest Captaines of all the Romaines?’”! 
However, field experience, in the last analysis, was more impor- 
tant than reading of the experience of others.” 

5. Leaders: In order to have good soldiers, an army must be 
provided with well-trained leaders, for ‘through the defaute of 
one ignorant Captaine a whole army may sometime be ouer- 
throwne.”*> Riche took the four qualities which Cicero “pre- 
scribeth... to be in a Capteine’”—experience, valiance, 
authority, and felicity—and to them added four of his own— 
justice, fortitude, policy, and temperance.* 

He then condemned the current method of choosing leaders, 
some of whom were no better than the rascals sent to them by 
the constables. Particularly abhorrent to him was the practice 
of appointing officers, as Hal appointed Falstaff, through favorit- 
ism. Officers were 
many times appointed more for fauour then for knowledge, more for friendship 


then for experience, and more for affection borne them by some noble man, then 
either for valiance or vertue.. . * 


2° Frvites, pp. 61-64. Contrary to Riche’s satirical remarks were those of Sir 
John Smythe who, in a letter to Burghley on Jan. 28, 1589/90, said that the 
majority of English soldiers were not “rogues, cutpurses, horsestealers, commit- 
ters of burglary, nor other sorts of thieves . . . But, in troth, they were young 
gentlemen, yeomen, and yeomen’s sons and artificers of the most brave sort; 
such as did disdain to pilfer and steal, .. .’’ Salisbury Manuscripts, tv, 4-5. See 
also the dedication to Smythe’s Certain Discourses (1590), n.p. 

"1 Dialogue, p. 47; Allarme, p. 33; Frvites, dedication, n.p. 

22 Dialogue, p. 50. 33 Tbid., p. 42. 

* Allarme, p. 80. These qualities are enlarged upon in Path-way, pp. 1 ff., 
and in Frvites, pp. 29-31. 

% Allarme, p. 77; Path-way, pp. xvii-xviii; Dialogue, p. 37; Favltes, p. 51. 
Other observers in Ireland condemned the appointment of officers through 
favoritism. For instance, Sir Geffrey Fenton opposed such appointments in a 
letter to Cecil, Feb. 4, 1600, Calendar of State Papers, Ireland (1599-1600), p. 
459, and Sir Francis Stafford remarked the inconvenience and discontent caused 
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Many captains not appointed through favoritism obtained 
their charges by bribing superiors or by buying companies,” 
and of these men, some could not even ‘‘place 100. men in good 
order or araye,”””’ and were “fitter themselues to be trained, then 
to haue commaund.’”8 In Favltes Favlts, Riche described one of 
these incompetents with an acid pen, and since the description 
is quite similar to passages in Nashe and Dekker and to Captain 
Gower’s indictment of Pistol in Henry V, I am quoting it here in 
full. 


But see now, heere come a Souldier, for my life it is Captain Swag: tis euen 
he indeede, I do knowe him by his Plume and his Scarffe; he looks like a Mon- 
ercho, of a very cholericke complexion, and as teasty as a Goose that hath yong 
Goslings, yet very easie to please, but with a handfull of Oates. He looks like 
Haniball, the great Captaine of Carthage, and good reason too; for hee that should 
but heare his Table-Talke, and how he will discourse among ignorant company, 
would think that the Nine Worthies were but fooles in comparison of his worth: 
He will talke of more proportions of Battels than ever Langius, Vigetias, or 
Machiauell, did know of. He will atchieve greater victories, but sitting at a 
dinner or a supper, than euer did Alexander, when he conquered the whole 
world. And he will discourse of greater exploits and more haughtie attempts, than 
euer were performed before Troy. And what Towne so strong or Citydale so well 
fortified that hee will not surprize, but with discharging some two or three volies 
of oaths: for there is not a greater Testimonie of a Captaines courage, than to 
sweare as if hee would make his Audience to tremble, and heauen it selfe to shake, 
but with the very breath of his displeasure. At a word, he will attribute the ac- 
tions of a whole army to his owne vertue and worthinesse, and will beare fooles 
in hand, that neyther strong Sampson amongest his Philistins. Nor valian 
Hercules against his vgly Monsters, were halfe so fierce and terrible. Now he that 
hath but a weake faith, and cannot beleeue these myracles, must be terrified with 
the Stab, as Caligula threatened the ayre, if it rained vppon his Game-players, 
and yet euery flash of lightning made him creepe vnder his bed for feare.” 


6. Pay: Soldiers should receive all the wages allowed them 
by their Prince and nothing should be held back by dishonest 
captains.*® Unpaid soldiers, said Riche, would not only steal 
from their friends and stir up mutinies, they would, because of 





when honest captains “see advancement run by favour and not by desert,” 
Calendar of State Papers, Ireland (March-October, 1600), p. 221. 

6 Frvites, p. 18; Faoltes, p. 43. 

*7 Path-way, p. xvii. 8 Frvites, p. 10. 

2» Favltes, pp. 12-13; see note 3 above and Henry V, m1, vi. 

°° Dialogue, p. 51; Favltes, p. 51; see also Digges, op. cit., pp. 2-5, 39, and 
Sutcliffe, op. cit., dedication and pp. 74, 316. 
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weak bodies and feeble courage, bring disaster upon the army 
on the day of battle.*! 

7. Consideration due soldiers: Soldiers should be honored, not 
disdained. In direct opposition to Erasmus and his followers who 
scorned all members of the military profession, Riche commended 
soldiers for willingly enduring hardships in the defense of their 
country. 

8. Care of veterans: Provision should be made for the care of 

veterans, for ‘‘a Souldioure is worth hys keeping in the tyme of 
peace who hath honestely serued hys Prince in the tyme of 
warre.’’*? As an example of what might be done for ex-soldiers, 
Riche quoted Dionysius’ oration to his troops: 
I wyll haue you to carrye the name of oulde Souldiours, and to bee called heroas, 
your office shall bee to gouerne the common Weale, to reproue the evyll, to 
prayse the good, and from all other laboures you shall be free, to what people 
or countrey so euer you come too, the king shall finde you meate Drincke and 
Cloathe, you shall bee most honourable with all menne, Princes shall offer you 
presents, and shall geue theyr owne Garments, what so euer you say shall bee 
allowed for trueth:...the whole Lande shall be free for you to haue safe 
trauayling, and safe dwelling, if any man shall offend or greeue you with worde or 
deede, hee shall dye by the sworde.™ 


But Riche was a realist and only used Dionysius’ speech to 
show the contrast between the ancient (and ideal) method of 
dealing with old soldiers and the English method. He did be- 
lieve, however, that a general tax should be levied on the people 
for the support of veterans, using the very logical argument that 
since “the souldiour must fight in defence of all, why should hee 
not be maintained by the helpe of all.’’** He also suggested the 
taxing of law papers to support soldiers, much as beer and wine 
were taxed in the Low Countries.* 

9. Discipline: An efficient army must be well disciplined. The 
“lawes, disciplines and orders’’ should be established by the 
general with the ‘‘aduise of his counsaile” and should then be 
openly published to the soldiers “by sound of Trumpet’’; once 


* Favites, pp. 70-1. 

82 Dialogue, p. 28; Allarme, pp. 39-40; Path-way, pp. xix-xx. Erasmus had 
a deep rooted conviction that there was “‘no Course of Life in the World more 
wicked or more wretched”’ than that of a soldier: see The Colloguies of Desiderius 
Erasmus (London: Gibbings & Co., 1900), 1, 68, 69, 282, 283. 

% Dialogue, p. 30. For usual methods of treatment, see Favltes, p. 44. 

4 Dialogue, pp. 32-33. % Path-way, p. x. % Tbid., p. xii. 
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proclaimed they should be severely maintained.*” Riche recom- 
mended the Roman discipline which provided the death penalty 
for a multitude of crimes from open cowardice to petty thievery.** 

10. The nobility and the military profession: Riche believed 
that the nobility should supply the army with leaders, and he 
therefore condemned gentlemen ‘descended of honourable 
families” for their lack of interest in military affairs.*® With evi- 
dent bitterness, he remarked that nobility “‘in these dayes” had 
“become a seruant to pleasure, and... idlenesse’”’ and were 
“haunted by flatterers” while the nobility of old had “bene 
followed by Souldiers.’’*° 

II 


Riche’s military books are interesting for other reasons than 
for the ten obvious ones we have discussed above. The Dialogue, 
his first literary endeavor, showed great indebtedness to others 
for both form and content. The Allarme contained a vigorous 
defense of war that was repeated in Frvites. The Path-way was 
devoted to the description of the duties of various sixteenth cen- 
tury army officers and was the most complete source of informa- 
tion on this subject in the Elizabethan period. The other books 
are important mainly for their reiteration and re-emphasis of 
much that Riche said before. 

In form, the Dialogue followed the pattern of the Old French 
love-vision which Chaucer copied when composing the Hous of 
Fame." The setting was on a May-day in the woods. The author, 
falling asleep under a tree, heard “‘the sodaine sound of Trum- 
pettes, Droms, & Phifes’’ and was confronted by a company of 
soldiers who beseeched him to be their ambassador to the Court 
of Mars. Appealing to the gods for aid in his ambassadorship, 
Riche suddenly found Mercury standing by his side, and the 
latter, acting as a guide, conducted Riche to the castle of Mars. 
As the Old French love-vision usually described the experience 
of a hero in the service of love, so Riche’s Dialogue related the 
experience of a man in the service of “unfortunate Souldiours” 


37 Tbid., p. 27. Compare with Certain Discourses, dedication, n.p., and 
Digges, op. cit., p. 24. 

38 Path-way, p. 28; Dialogue, p. 84; Allarme, pp. 81-82. 

39 Allarme, p. 58. 40 Frvites, p. 13. 

41 For a discussion of the elements in the Old French love-vision, see Wil- 
bur Owen Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s Hous of Fame, Chaucer Society, Liv, 1-6. 
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whose names had become “odious” and “reprochful” to the 
people of England. Everything except the material itself, there- 
fore, was copied from the typical love-vision. 

In content, the Dialogue bore a most remarkable resemblance 
to Machiavelli’s L’arte della guerra which was translated into 
English by Peter Whitehorne as The Arte of warre (1560, 1573, 
1588). In many instances whole passages were borrowed from 
Machiavelli, although often Riche condensed the rather verbose 
explanations in the Italian and almost always used original exam- 
ples to illustrate his precepts. A few excerpts from the Dialogue 
and The Arte of warre will serve to show this great indebtedness to 


the earlier work. 


Concerning the proper occasions to attack an enemy, we find: 


The Dialogue 
it was a generall vse, amongst such as 
were the best aproued Souldiers, neuer 
to bring their men to fight, except they 
had aduantage, or else brought to it by 
constraint. 

The aduantage groweth as wel by 
the situacion of the place, as by order, 
or hauing of more and better men. 

The necessitie groweth when they 
shal perceiue by deferring of battaill, 
it must nedes fall out to theyr great 
discommoditie, as when famishment 
wer redy to assayle them, or when the 
enemy looketh for some new sup- 
ae 


The Arte of warre 


a capitaine ought never to faight a 
battaile, except he have advantage, or 
be constrained. The vantage groweth 
of the situacion, of the order, of havyng 
more, or better menne: the necessitie 
groweth when thou seest how that not 
faightyng, thou muste in any wise lese, 
as should bee for lackyng of money, 
and for this, thy armie to bee ready all 
maner of waies to resolve, where 
famishemente is ready to assaulte thee, 
where the enemie looketh to bee in- 
grosed with newe men:.. .* 


Another striking similarity between the two works can be 
seen in the passages detailing military crimes punishable by 


death. 


The Romaynes punished with 
death him that lacked in the watch, 
he that forsooke the place that was 
geuen him to fight, he that caryed 
anye thing hidde out of the Campe, 
if any man should say he had done 
some worthy thing in fighte and had 
not done it, if any for feare, had cast 
away his weapon... 


The Romaines punished with death 
him that lacked in the watch, he that 
forsoke the place that was given hym 
to faight in, he that caried any thynge, 
hidde out of the Campe, if any manne 
should saie, that he had doen some 
worthy thing in the faight, and had 
not doen it, ... if any had for feare, 
caste awaie his weapons: .. .# 


*2 Dialogue, pp. 71-72; Nicholas Machiavelli, Art of War, Tudor Transla- 
tions, xxxrx (London: David Nutt, 1909), 142. 
* Dialogue, p. 84; Machiavelli, op. cit., p. 187. 
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And a great number of paragraphs dealing with the choice of 
soldiers and their training, orations to troops, propaganda, and 
tactics followed the phrasing in Machiavelli almost word for 
word. 

Riche began his second book by expressing the view of war 
ordinarily held by authors in the sixteenth century, calling it “a 
most grievous plague . . . so euill, so straunge, and so pernitious, 
that it comprehendeth and surmounteth, al other kind of euils.” 
Because of war, he wrote, 
good lawes are decayed, humanitie is defaced, equitie is suppressed, holy places 


are prophaned, murthers are committed, virgins are defloured, chaste matrons 
are defiled, kingdoms be subdued, cities be ruinated:.. . “ 


Since wars were so horrible, it was only natural that the soldier’s 
profession should be considered by some to be “A thing more 
fitte for ruffians roysters, blasphemers, and people of the vylest 
condicion, rather then an exercise for honest men.” 

But Riche presented the thesis—by no means an original one 
—that although wars were horrible and devastating, they were 
not totally abhorrent. To establish this thesis,, he quoted from 
the Scriptures and from classical and medieval authors with an 
ease more characteristic of a schoolmaster than of a professional 
soldier. He referred to the defense of war as uttered by Plato, 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Cyrus, Hieronymus Osorius, Augustine, 
Barnard, Hippodamus Mylesius—names whose sonorous sounds 
spelled “Authority” in Elizabethan days—and he ended by no- 
ting that “in the ancient time, there hath bene no glory thought 
so great, no renowne esteemed so honourable, as that which 
hath bene gayned by force of martiall prowesse.’’* 

Riche then condemned the pacifists whom he termed “‘peace- 
mongers,” people who hated war “not so much for any special 
loue they haue of peace, as for feare of taxes, payments, & other 
charges hanging upon warres.” In other words, he classed them 
with gross and selfish materialists, worrying about the changing 
weight of their moneybags, and with contemptible slackers who, 
he affirmed, “would loue the warres wel ynough, so themselues 
might be free from preassing.’”’ With warrantable scorn, he 


“ Allarme, p. 1; see Favltes, pp. 47-48. ® Allarme, p. 1. 

6 Tbid., p. 12. Riche’s point of view is very similar to that expressed by 
early writers on the law of war. See the works of Franciscus de Victoria, Pierino 
Belli, Halthazar Ayala, Alberico Gentili. 
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described the latter sort as people who, in time of peace, “enioy 
the lawes & liberties of their countrey,”’ and in time of war “when 
their countrey standeth in need, do shew themselues euery way 
to aide & assistance, with as willing mindes, as a beare commeth 
to a stake: these be right bastards to their countrey, & are in 
deed worthie to enioy no benefit of their countrey.”’*” 

Finally, Riche scornfully attacked the conscientous objector 
“Whose consciences be so pure (so they say themselues) that 
they can alowe of no wars, either to be good or godly, considering 
what murthers, spoyles & other outrages by them are commit- 
ted.” If one followed the line of argument pursued by the con- 
scientious objector, he added, one could prove that peace was 
detestable, for “in peace men growe to be slouthful, ydle, proude, 
couetouse, dissolute, incontinent . . .”” However, Riche hastened 
to assure his readers that he did not mean to persuade them that 
wars were more convenient than peace, but merely that war 
should not be condemned because of the “many disorders and 
sundrie outrages committed” during broils and battles.* 

Perhaps no more valuable or comprehensive description of 
Elizabethan army officers and the peculiarities of their com- 
mands has ever been written than in the Path-way. Not only 
were the duties of the general, the colonel, the captain, the lieu- 
tenant, and the corporal outlined in detail but the less well- 
known tasks of such officers as the lord high marshal, the provost 
the sergeant-major, the muster-master, the forage master, the 
carriage master, and a number of other regimental and company 
officers were carefully enumerated. The complexity of Eliza- 
beth’s army was therefore well illustrated by this book which 
vividly illustrates the need for carefully selected leaders. 
Ponderous indeed would such a machine become if led by incom- 
petents. 

Ill 


These books show Riche’s singleness of purpose during a long 
military and literary career. Uppermost in his mind during a 
period of thirty-two years was the desire to see England strong 
and mightly, able to withstand the onslaughts of an enemy 
which was secretly preparing an invasion of the isle. By means 
of his books he doubtlessly hoped to hammer complacent minds 


7 Ibid., pp. 14-15. “8 Ibid., pp. 15-18. 
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into wakefulness, clear out corruption, and instigate the building 
of an efficient fighting force under the direction of properly 
chosen and trained officers. He was only one of many endeavor- 
ing to do the same thing, but his voice, if not the most eloquent, 
was the most authoritative voice among the many; no other 
Elizabethan could claim a military record as long and as steady 
as his own. 

These books also add to our knowledge of Riche as an indivi- 
dual. Although he modestly refers to himself as ‘‘vnletered,”’ he 
was undoubtedly a well-read man. He voraciously perused the 
classics to which he turned when in need of authoritative sup- 
port for his arguments. It is interesting to note that when he 
lifted whole passages out of L’arte della guerra for inclusion in the 
Dialogue, he invariably discarded Machiavelli’s references to the 
ancients and supplied his own cullings in their place. Most of 
them are far too long to have appeared in common-place books, 
and it is probable that he made long winters of inactivity in Ire- 
land less tedious by reading such works as Hieronymus Osorius’ 
Of Christian nobilitie and Amyot’s translation of Plutarch. He 
also read the Scriptures and the English chronicles, although he 
quoted but little from the latter. 

If Riche was indeed a self-educated man, he did not scorn 
formal learning. On the contrary, he advised the establishment 
of a university in Ireland “‘where gentlemen might bring vp their 
children in learning ... (and) in knowledge of good artes and 
sciences, in manners and ciuilitie.’”“* Nothing seemed more com- 
mendable to Riche than a knowledge of the “‘seauen liberall 
Sciences, Grammar, Logicke, Arithmetike, and the rest,” for 
such knowledge would “illustrate the minde with all under- 
standing ... requisite . . . eyther for body or soule.’’®° 

Riche also showed the practicality of a business man. He was 
acquainted with the evils attendant upon an increase in the cost 
of living without a corresponding increase in wages and realized 
the injustice of paying soldiers eight pence a day in 1604 when 
“many yeares agoe... they might haue bought more for the 
eight pence, then they can do now for their eighteene.’”* He also 
saw the stupidity in a government allowing the sale of artillery 


 Thid., p. 33. 8° Favltes, pp. 35-38. 
%! Frvites, p. 53. 
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and munitions to foreign countries whose friendship at best was 
very doubtful. There was hardly a ship in a Continental port, he 
noticed, which had “‘lesse then a dozen or sixteene peeces, of our 
English ordinaunce in her,’ and the picture of an unprepared 
England selling provisions of war to her enemies was a scandal- 
ous one indeed. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, that the picture one gets 
from reading Riche’s military texts is a much more favorable 
one than that obtained from reading his other works or from 
following the bare outline of his life in the Calendar of State 
Papers. He shows himself to be, not a great man, but certainly a 
solid man whose contributions to military literature are historic- 
ally speaking every bit as important as Shakespeare’s contribu- 
tions to drama. Only in war time, unfortunately, does the ob- 
viousness of that fact become apparent. 

HENRY J. WEBB 

Illinois Institute of Technology 


52 Allarme, p. 65. 








AN OVERSIGHT IN FROMMANN’S AND JANICKE’S 
EDITION OF WOLFDIETRICH B 


In his introduction to Ortnit und die Wolfdietriche Arthur 
Amelung states that the MS. B (Wiener HS. 2497, formerly MS. 
Ambras. 438) of the epic poem Wolfdietrich B contains four 
blank pages: (folios 46>-48*).! These blank pages correspond 
approximately to stanzas 515-37, which the editor, Janicke, has 
supplied from MSS. K and H. At the suggestion of Prof. Hans 
Sperber, I examined the MS. during a stay in Vienna and dis- 
covered, among other things, that the alleged “blank pages” 
contained intact the passage which Janicke supplied from K and 
H. This oversight, however, is not to be charged to Amelung 
and Janicke, but to Karl Frommann, whose copy of the MS. 
(printed in ZfdA rv [1844], 401 ff.), Janicke used as the basis of 
his text, apparently without even a cursory reading of the MS. As 
far as I could ascertain, the omission was due to a careless manip- 
ulation by Frommann of his own copy-book, as the MS. itself 
shows no signs of ever having had these pages missing or dis- 
placed. Probably Frommann had numbered the pages of his 
copy-book to correspond to the folios of the MS. and inadvert- 
ently passed over pages 46>-48* in his copy-book. This is very 
likely, if it is assumed that he had interrupted his copying at the 
end of 46* and, upon resuming, turned the page in his copy-book 
to 48° instead of 46° and then opened the MS. to the correspond- 
ing folio. 

By good fortune, Jinicke’s text does not show any serious 
variation from the omitted stanzas, except in one respect. In 
the verse corresponding to Jinicke 516, 12 the MS. has gegredet, 
a word which v. d. Hagen had conjectured but Jianicke rejected 
as unlikely. Jainicke’s text has gedeget, but he gives no explana- 
tion for his choice or the meaning of the word. (Cf. Janicke’s note: 
Dt. Heldenbuch, tv, 313.)* 


1 Deutsches Heldenbuch (ed. Miillenhoff, 1866 ff.) m1 (ed. Amelung and 
Janicke, Berlin, 1871), p. v. 

2? The first number refers to the stanza and the second to the verse. 

* The MS. B also brings evidence in behalf of the disputed stock phrase: 
tuot uns daz buoch bekant (Jinicke 519, 4). In agreement with Miillenhoff (Zur 
Geschichte der Nibelungen Not, Braunschweig, 1855, p. 24) Janicke seems anxious 
to discredit the genuineness of this phrase or any similar reference to a “book” 
as a source, apparently, in order to make the plausibility greater that these 
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In view of Frommann’s gross oversight, I have checked his 
reading at other points. Unfortunately, want of time prevented 
me from collating the entire copy of Frommann with the MS. 
I have, however, carefully compared folios 1*-228; i.e., B I (the 
first book) of Wolfdietrich B, with Frommann’s copy as well as 
Janicke’s text (stanzas 1-259). In the following, I shall list all 
the discrepancies—omitting only insignificant variations in 
spelling—between Frommann, Jinicke and the MS., so that one 
may obtain a direct impression of the degree of accuracy and 
consistency to be expected in the remainder of Wolfdietrich B. 

First, Frommann’s deviations from the MS. The interchange 
of the endings m and n, which Jinicke attributes to the MS.,‘ is 
in part a result of Frommann’s careless copying. Thus, in all of 
the following cases, Jainicke corrects Frommann’s reading and 
presumably that of the MS., but in each case the MS. has the 
correct ending, i.e., the ending restored by Jinicke.® Fr. 106, 3 
nach den willen=J. 107, 3 nach dem willen. Fr. 131, 1 in=J. 132, 1 
im (Er hiez im balde bringen vier phart wiinneclich). Fr. 135, 2 
auf dem turn = J. 136, 2 af den turn. Fr. 202, 4 dem wahtr=J. 202, 4 
den wahter. Fr. 245, 1 nach manigen=J. 245, 1 nach manegem. 
The wrong ending, supposed to be in the MS., is not recorded in 
the apparatus, except in the first two instances, where other 
changes in the verse necessitated a reference. There are other 
slips in copying on the part of Frommann which Jinicke cor- 
rects, but he does not always indicate the correction in the ap- 
paratus. Thus, Fr. 55, 3 so siilt si sitzen=J. 56, 3 sé sult ir sitzen, 
which is registered in the apparatus. In the following cases the 
correction is not indicated: Fr. 73, 3 war=J. 74, 3 was; Fr. 112, 4 





“Lieder’’ were sung as well as narrated and read aloud. Cf. Janicke, Dt. Helden- 
buch, ut, lxvi, and note to verse 111, 2, rv, 274. 

In this connection, I would like to call attention to a piece of evidence in 
favor of the belief that these epics were sung. There is a variant to Wolfdietrich 
D 5, 4 from the MS. c, which seems to have been generally overlooked. Instead 
of : daz sie dran funden geschriben, daz brachtens in die kristenheit the variant from 
c has die funden disen don darzu for the first half of the verse (Dt. Heldenbuch, tv, 
13). Considering the uncertainty in regard to the manner in which these epics 
were delivered, this variant surely deserves more attention than it has received. 

4 Dt. Heldenbuch, 111, lv. 

5 In the following, Fr. is abbreviation for Frommann and J. for Janicke. It 
should be noted that Frommann’s numbering of stanzas does not always cor- 
respond exactly to Janicke’s. 
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wolt=J. 113, 4 welt; Fr. 140, 2 auch=J. 141, 2 iu, where the 
MS. has euch; Fr. 221, 1 genoss=J. 221, 1 genas. In all of these 
cases the MS. has the forms which Janicke arrived at by emend- 
ing Frommann’s copy. 

Omissions by Frommann—in B I—are comparatively in- 
frequent and seldom exceed a single word. Fr. 146, 3 has ich wais 
nicht was instead of MS. ich wais nicht was das was, where 
J. 147, 3 reads ine weiz waz. Fr. 26, 4 (J. 27, 4) omits und before 
oberhalp. Fr. 205, 2 (J. 206, 2) has bechannt instead of MS. recht 
bechannt; Fr. 226, 2 (J. 226, 2) wirtschafft instead of MS. aller 
wirtschafft. The longest omission occurs Fr. 257, 1, where the MS. 
has: Do wart marschalk der graffe wiilfein, which J. 257, 1 restores. 
This omission was probably caused by the position of 257, 1 
directly over 257, 2 which also begins with do wart. 

I shall list now Janicke’s errors as against Frommann’s copy 
of the MS. In general, Janicke follows Frommann’s copy fairly 
accurately. There is only one error in the copying of endings 
throughout B I. In the apparatus to 224, 2 Jinicke attributes to 
Fr. von dem sy im sagten, where both Fr. and the MS. have von 
den etc., though, of course, dem is a plausible correction. Other 
deviations from Frommann which Jinicke does not record are: 
Fr. 123, 3 beschach=J. 124, 3 geschach; Fr. 129, 4 pis=J. 130, 4 
wis. J. 218, 2 reads nach ritterlichen siten instead of fiirstleichem 
(sic) of Fr. and the MS. Similarly, J. 238, 2 has the identical 
phrase, where Fr. and the MS. have fiirstleichen. In neither case 
does Janicke record fiirstleichen from B, although in the second 
case he does record the same variant from 6. 

It was, of course, not my intention to collate completely 
Janicke’s text with the material in his apparatus and the notes. 
However, even on the strength of only a few random observa- 
tions, certain shortcomings of Janicke’s editing could hardly be 
overlooked. For one thing, the division of the critical material 
between the apparatus and the longer notes in Volume IV is 
rather unpredictable. Thus, longer passages suspected of being 
spurious in B are generally printed within the text but set off in 
brackets; e.g., 214. However, Fr. 176, 3-177, 2 is entirely omitted 
without any indication in the apparatus and it is only on turning 
to the longer notes that the omission is discovered. Such incon- 
sistencies are merely disconcerting, but sometimes the distribu- 
tion of the material in the apparatus is so disjointed that it is al- 
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most impossible to follow. Thus, in the apparatus to 63, 1-2, 
Janicke indicates that wilde réch is missing in B and records ouch, 
auch and leopart also rauch from B, but it would be difficult to 
reconstruct from these scattered notes the actual form of these 
verses in the MS. B: Hasen und auch fiichs und das auch dem ort 
der leopart also rauch. 

In view of these faults in the edition of Wolfdietrich B, there 
is all the more reason for a reprint of the “blank pages.” As is 
well known, the MS. B is by far the most reliable one of its group, 
so that even a few more pages are a valuable possession. Then, 
too, these “blank pages” serve as a reminder that the texts of the 
Heldenbuch collection are very much in need of new critical edi- 
tions. Taken all in all, the inconsistencies and inaccuracies which 
I have listed would seem to justify in the same degree for Jainicke 
Hermann Schneider’s criticism of Amelung’s editorial work on 
W olfdietrich A: ‘(Amelungs] Angaben iiber Wortform (bisweilen 
sogar Wortbestand) und Orthographie der Hs. wimmeln von 
Ungenauigkeiten. .. .’ 

There follows now a reproduction of the “blank pages.” I 
have made no changes whatever, reproducing the MS. as faith- 
fully as possible. All the irregularities and unusual details in the 
writing I have listed in the notes. A brief description of the MS. 
is given by Frommann at the head of his printed copy. There is 
one curious detail, however, which he fails to mention. The MS. 
breaks off with wizzen (Jainicke 542, 3), at the bottom of folio 
48°, stopping in the same way as on any other folio. At the ex- 
treme lower edge of the right-hand margin, however, there are 
written, apparently in the same hand as the rest of B, a few words 
of what should follow on the next folio, somewhat in the manner 
of the catchword found in older books, as if the scribe wanted to 
note the point where he should begin again. The words written 
in this manner are: Jaw dort v and directly below dé walde do, 
thus: 

lav dort v 
dé walde do. 


These are actually the words which follow in the other MSS. 
This kind of notation is not found anywhere else in the MS. 


* Hermann Schneider, Wolfdietrich (A), Alideutsche Textbibliothek Nr. 28, 
p. xxiii. 
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Bestan’ Auf sein Ross? er sass der [46°] 
tugenthafte maifi/* do chert er mit dem 
helfant gen garten dort hin dafi 

Er cham zu ainer lindifi die was 

gegredet wol des wurdii frau liebgartii 
ire‘ augii wassers vol s¥ was mit zauber 
listen gemachet das wil ich euch sagii 
wér entslieff darunder slief gen dren tagifi® 
Do sass er von dem ross der tugent 

hafte maifi als er die erd anrurt vil sér® 

er slaffen pegafi er sprach awe slaff/du 
befiyvest mir den leib dartzii leiit vi auch 
lafidt/vnd auch meiifi’ schénes weib 

Als der wérde fiirste nidr seygen pegafi do 
entslief er also vast der tugenthaft mafi 
der prakch leget sich auf in der helfafit 
nam sein gar ebii war Do® kom der wurm 
wild auch im geslichefi dar 

Als der helfant wild den wurm erst an 
sach do was im zustreft gegii im also 
gach do ward ain starker stréyt so hert 
von in paydn zuhant der prakch sprag 
auf den hern tiit vnns das piich bekafit 
Er kratz in auf der prust gelsener pe 


1 The beginning of a paragraph in the MS. is indicated by large initial capi- 
tal letters (colored, if memory serves me right, in red), which protrude somewhat 
to the left beyond the other lines. Sometimes in the top-page line the initial 
letters of other words also are capitals. 

2 The MS. makes use of the long s, the ligature long s and final s, and a final 
s. In my copy, I reproduce all these types by the round s, writing the ligature as 
SS. 

* I use this mark: / for the virgule. In the MS. the virgule is a straight verti- 
cal line. It generally stands in the space between the words, although sometimes 
it is placed close against the word which follows. 

* The letter i is larger than the normal small letter 7 but it is not distinctly 
a capital letter. This letter which resembles a Roman capital J occurs consist- 
ently in initial position before a vowel and sometimes also in initial position 
before a consonant. 

5 This line runs over into the space below which contains the next line, i-e., 
tagh is written directly below drejn and is set off from the words of this line by 
the mark |_____. This mark occurs in several instances where a line runs over 
into the line below. 

6 The two dots are only faintly visible as in many other instances. I repro- 
duce them even when doubtful. 

7 Here as well as in other cases the bar is only faintly indicated. I reproduce 
it in all cases. 

8 The D is a capital letter, but comparatively small and not colored. 
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gan do wolt er vil gern den herrii ge 
wekchet haji in het der schlaff begrifffi 

Er Lag sam er wér tét des kam er v6 dem [479] 
wurm in angst vnd in not 

Er mocht in nit erwékchii das sag ich 

euch fiirbar der helfant von dem wurm 

hub sich vil pald dar do stiess er den herrii 
daz er sich vmb wait er hiet in geri 

geri gewékchet den kiienen sa zuhaiit 

Als er in nicht mocht erwékchii do hub 

er sich dar er ward zorniges mutes das 

sag ich euch fiirbar mit grim vnd mit 

zorfi lief er den wurm an das von im schrat 
das feiir ir streit was gar fraissam 

Das ross begund scheiihen snarchen 

es began es slueg seinen herrii vnd 

wolt in gewékchet han in het der slaff 
begrifffi er mocht erwachen nicht daud 

der kafserin vd hertzii led beschicht 

Der wurii erziirnt vast er stiess den 

helfant hin zu tal daz er must zupréchn 

do liess er ainen gal daz der walt vnd 

das pirg déssen began wie ser der pragkh 
ergalset ob dem kiienen mai 

Als® der wurm im den sig an dem 

helfant gewafi/do chért er vndr die 

lindii den herrii er nam er schlafit 

In vntz vndr die Vchsen vil vast in seinem [47°] 
kragen er wolt in sein kindfi zu ainer speiss tragen 
Des ward er nicht innen der kayser lobe 
sam vntz er in pracht aus der lindii do erwa 
cht der kiiene mafi/er pott auf sein hende 
er sprach wé diser not/nu hilf mir herre v6 
himel odr ich miiss ligen todt 

Er graiff dem wurm in den hals das 

swert wolt er gezogen han do er den arm 
riirt der tugenthafte!® maifi er luef zii 

ainé staifi/vnd st¥ess den kiienen dégen daz 
er miist zebrechii vnd was auch tot gelegen 
Er triig in mit gewalt payde perg vnd 

tal er legt ifi fiir die iungn die hettii grossi 
schal also ward der kayser verlorfi gar tuget 
leich vnd verloss auch sein lebfi das wisset 
sicherleich sein ross vnd der pragkh kertten 
gen garttfii dan/do enstund sich wol der 


* After Als, nii is crossed out. In the same line, im could be nu. 
#° The syllable tug precedes tugenthafte, the g being blotted. 
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mir die frau wolgetafi 

Sy begund klagen ir grosses vngemach daz 
es dem wérdn kajyser ir zela¥d geschach sy 
waynet vmb iren herrii mer daii vierhalb 

iar sam tiit auch manig friue s¥ tiint sein doch nicht gar 
Als der wérde kayser het vlorn 

seinen leib dannocht klagt da zu troyen wolf 
dietreich sein schones weib ob irem grab der 
kiiene das kreiitz an sich nam er fiir durch 
Ir sel willen vbr mér der kiiene mafi [484] 
Ainen altii waller er zu im nam den het 

er auf seiné hoff auferzogii der werde 

maii den furt er von dannen mit im zu 

dem heyligen grab da legtii sy ir ophr 
fiirbar ich euch das sag 

Do chért er von dannen der tugenthafte 
maii do verschied im sein waller/do chért 

er alain von dan er sprach got herre vd 
himl was hafi ich dir getafi/das du here 

mir niemat wildu genesen lafi 

Do chért wolfdietreich Vbr des wilden 
meres trafi" auf ain schéne strass 

kam der kiiene mafi er raj't holtz vnd 
hayde der fiirst lobesam vntz an den tzwelf 
tii morgen cham er zu pudiers auf den plaii 
Do hort er sagen mere v6 ainé 

haydnischi mafi der kundt mit messerii 
werffen den torst niemat bestafi der hett 
ain schéne tochter/vnd sass in valderins 

an manigm schénen kristi het er be 

iagt den prejss 

Als wolfdietreich die réde wart bechaiit 

/da zetro¥en purg vnd lafit er rayt gen 
valderins wolfdietreich zehen tag/so lafi 

ge das wisset sichrleich an dem aindliffti 


A. D. WEINBERGER 


Ohio State University 


11 Before trav the word (af is crossed out. 








ON THE GENESIS OF THE KING OF TARS 


In a group of recent articles! Mrs. Lillian H. Hornstein dis- 
cusses the historical and folklore sources of The King of Tars. To 
her discussion I should like to add three points: 1) a possible 
source of the Tartar-conversion legend in the Annales Polono- 
rum; 2) the shift from the King of Tars as the converted hero 
(in the analogs)? to the Sultan of Damascus (in the romance); 
3) the relation of the King of Tars to the French Florence de 
Rome and the English Otuel and Roland. 


I 


Mrs. Hornstein points out that the larger number of the 
analogs concern Ghazan Khan and his great victory over the 
Egyptian sultan at Damascus in 1299. Yet, significantly I think, 
the German and Germano-Latin analogs are dated around 1280, 
fifteen years before Ghazan established himself as ruler of the 
Tartars and nineteen years before his famous victory at Damas- 
cus. The earliest and most rudimentary of these analogs is that 
in the Annales Sancti Rudberti Salisburgensis, which was ‘‘prob- 
ably written in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century” ;* 
in other words, this version may have been written well before 
Ghazan became famous. To strengthen this possibility, moreover, 
the significant elements upon which the legend was based were 
present in 1280 as well as in 1299: a great Tartar victory (under 
Abaka Khan) over the Saracens,‘ rumors that the Tartar khan 


1“New Analogues to the ‘King of Tars,’’’ Modern Language Review, 
xxxvi (October, 1941), 432-42; “The Historical Background of The King of 
Tars,”’ Speculum, xvi (October, 1941), 404-14; “A Folklore Theme in the King 
of Tars,”’ Philological Quarterly, xx (January, 1941), 82-87. 

I am grateful to Mrs. Hornstein for allowing me to use her then unpublished 
dissertation in my study of the poem. 

? Excepting, of course, the analog in the Lanercost Chronicle, which, being 
neither a Tartar story nor a conversion story, is but distantly related to the 
romance and the other analogs. 

3 Mrs. Hornstein (MLR, xxxvi, 435), who cites Pertz, MGH Scriptorum, 
1x, 759 f. 

4M. Michaud (ed.), Nouelle Collection des Memoires Relatifs a V' histoire de 
France (new edition, Paris, 1854), 11, 163 (a reference for which 1 am indebted 
to Mrs. Hornstein); Chronica Johannis de Oxenedes (Rolls Series, v. 13), p. 238. 
Seemiiller, editor of Ottokar’s Reimchronik, corrects Ottokar’s date of 1280 to 
“1279, 1281” (MGH Auctorem, v, 1421). Howorth (History of the Mongols, 11, 
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had married a Christian princess (as Abaka had),° and reports of 
the conversion of the khan and some of his people. 

Mrs. Hornstein makes clear that the Christian West had at 

first considered the Tartars inhuman and bestial, but that during 
the second half of the thirteenth century reports of the baptism 
of Tartar rulers became common.® These reports were especially 
frequent in the 1270’s, deriving perhaps from the visit of the 
Tartar envoys to Lyons in 1274.’ One of these reports, also dated 
1274, seems to me the possible inspiration for coupling the story 
of the Tartar conversion with the folklore theme of the mon- 
strous birth. In the Annales Polonorum we read: 
Rex eciam Thartarorum ibidem venit et obedienciam Romane ecclesie promisit 
et fidem confessus est, a quo et coronam suscepit. In territorio Cracoviensi natus 
est puer cum dentibus, qui statim ut natus est cepit loqui; sed cum esset bap- 
tizatus, mox et dentes amisit et loquelam. Vixit autem tribus annis et mortuus 
est.§ 


Here we have the common story of the conversion of “rex 
Thartarorum” and, juxtaposed to it, without logical relationship 
the story of an abnormal birth that was transformed by baptism. 
In glorifying the Tartar khan who won victories over the Sara- 
cens from 1279 to 1281, and who was wed to a Christian princess, 
a chronicler, familiar with the folk legend of the monstrous birth, 
may well have found in this account a ready explanation for the 





258) and D’Ohsson (Histoire des Mongols, 111, 496) tell the story of these years. 
About 1279 Abaka Khan avenged a previous defeat by an orgy of destruction and 
killing, in which, however, Christians were spared. Again in the autumn of 1280 
Abaka Khan resumed the war against the sultan and sacked Aleppo. The 
chronicles often tell that the defeated sultan fled to Damascus, where he died. 
Two sultans, Bibers and his successor Said, died in Damascus in the course of 
Abaka’s wars. 

5 See Mrs. Hornstein, Speculum, xvi (1941), 410 and n. 5. Some of these 
marriages are apparently authentic—particularly that of Abaka Khan, who had 
married Maria, Christian daughter of Michael Palzologus; ‘Vartan says that 
before marrying she wished him to be baptised, and the rumor went abroad 
that he was so baptised,’’ Howorth, op. cit., m1, 223. Khulagu Khan, predecessor 
of Abaka, also had a Christian wife; ‘‘and through her influence, as Rashid ud 
din says, the Christians were much favored by Khulagu,”’ ibid., m1, 209. 

6 Speculum, xvi (1941), 407. 

7 Loc. cit.; also Annales Londonienses in Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward 
I and Edward II, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series, v. 76) 1, 83; MGH Scriptorum, 
Xxx, pt. 1, 407. 

8 MGH Scriptorum, x1x, 640; a similar version is on p. 641. 
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conversion of the inhuman Tartars to Christianity. He need only 
supply a causal relationship between the first two sentences. 


II 


In the analogs’ it is always the king of the Tartars (King of 
Tars)'° ora Tartar relative who is converted through the miracu- 
lous baptism; in the romance the King of Tars is already a 
Christian, and the Sultan of Damascus is the person converted. 
The reason for this change, I believe, lies in the great reputation 
which Ghazan—one of the greatest of the Tartar khans after 
Genghis Khan and the hero of the Anglo-Latin, Italo-Latin, and 
Hispano-Latin analogs—achieved by his victory at Damascus in 
1299. Though Abaka’s victory in 1279 probably caused the 
legend to be, Ghazan’s victory clearly caused its great popularity 
and wide dissemination. Mrs. Hornstein sufficiently demon- 
strates Ghazan’s great reputation in the West—the enthusiasm 
aroused by his victory and his political intercourse with Western 
rulers." I should like to emphasize the fact that, though Ghazan 
was not a Christian, in the West he was frequently considered 
one. Hayton, Ghazan’s Armenian contemporary, wrote an ac- 
count of Ghazan in 1306 and presented it to Pope Clement in 
1307." Hayton tells much that would make Ghazan a hero 
among Christians; other chroniclers went far beyond Hayton 
in lavish praise, retelling the story of Ghazan’s great victory and 
clearly stating that Ghazan was a Christian and the recipient of 
special divine favor.'* Thus Ghazan, the King of Tars, had be- 


® Excepting again the Lanercost analog. 

10 Mrs. Hornstein, Speculum, xv1 (1941), 405-6, makes amply clear that 
“king of Tars”’ is the equivalent of “rex tarsis’’ or “‘rex tartarorum.”’ In addition 
to her citations, Tars is used unmistakably as the name for Tartary by Matthew 
Paris (MGH Scriptorum, xxi, 206, n); by Hayton (Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades, Documents Arméniens, 11, 262); by Mandeville, Travels, Chapter 
XXIV. 1 Speculum, xvi (1941), 412-13. 

2 Flos Historiarum, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents 
Arméniens, 11, 362-63. Hayton’s history was written first in French, then trans- 
lated into Latin. 

18 Ghazan executed advisers who urged him to persecute the Christians, 
ibid., 11, 316; he ordered that the Holy Land be restored to the Christians, ibid., 
319-20; he intended to destroy the sultan and the sect of the perfidious Moham- 
med, ibid., 321; and, of course, he defeated the sultan in the great battle of 
Damascus, ibid., 316-24. 

4 The most extravagant accounts Annales Frisacenses, MGH Scriptorum, 
XxIV, 67; Thomas of Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series, v. 28), 1, 82; 
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come an important Christian hero in the early years of the four- 
teenth century. 

Though Ghazan died in 1304, for some time afterwards rex 
tarsis continued to be considered a bulwark of Christianity. 
Thus in November, 1307, Edward of England wrote a letter 
“Ad Imperatorem Tartarorum de Herese Mahometana extir- 
panda.’”* The Flores Historiarum records a battle between the 
Christians and the Saracens in the East on Good Friday, 1311, 
in which rex tartarorum was on the side of the Christians. A 
similar battle is recorded under the date of 1317.’ Since our 
romance was probably not written immediately after the battle 
in 1299, these reports may have increased the Christian stature 
of rex tarsis by the time the romance was written. Perhaps some 
time after Ghazan’s personal fame had declined, our romancer 
knew that the conversion story related to the King of Tars, but 
to this romancer the King of Tars was already an exemplary 
Christian who did not lend himself to a conversion story. Thus 
the Christian King of Tars replaced the most Christian but little 
renowned King of Armenia as the father of the princess who 
wrought the conversion of her pagan husband; and a new pagan 
husband was needed. Perhaps the shifting of the conversion from 
the King of Tars to the Sultan of Damascus, who was already a 
character in the legend growing out of Ghazan’s victory, was 
facilitated by a story, recorded in a number of chronicles, in 
which the Sultan was miraculously healed by praying to the 
Virgin Mary at Sardenai. This healing converted the Sultan 
(presumably), and many Saracens as well. The Flores His- 
toriarum, a tremendously popular chronicle,'* containing two 
versions of the Tartar-monstrous birth story, also includes the 
following under the date of 1203: 

Eodem tempore, oleum ccepit emanare miraculose a quadam imagine sancte 


Marie de Sardenay, non longe a civitate Damasco, quod miraculum etiam 
multos Sarracenos ad fidem catholicam vocavit, et multis languidis contulit 





Rishanger, Annales Regis Edwardi Primi (Rolls Series, v. 28), 1, 443-44; MGH 
Scriptorum, xxx, pt. 1, 724; Chroniques de Saint-Martial de Limoges (ed. H. 
Duples-Agier), p. 185. The fact that some of these accounts are late strengthens 
rather than weakens my thesis, since they show that Ghazan’s reputation as a 
Christian increased with the passing years. 

% Printed in Rymer’s Federa (Original edition), m, 34. 

16 (Rolls Series, v. 95), m1, 335. 17 [bid., 11, 341-42. 

18 Tbid., 11, ix. 
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sospitatem. Soldanus etiam quidam, scilicet Damascenorum, penitus coecus 
effectus, invocato beatz Virginis Mari auxilio, infusione, olei illius visus sui 
claritatem suscepit. Qui sexaginta metretas olei annui redditus dedit ad lumen 
inveniendum ante altare beate Virginis, ut lumen redderet pro lumine, et quia 
primum ex quo lumen vidit lampadem vidit lumine choruscantem. Et ex illo 
tempore, scilicet ad Natale sequens, coepit uberius-oleum a praedicta imagine 
stillatim eliquare, et oleum in anno consequenti in carnem solidari."® 


This story, Luard tells us, is based on the story in Matthew 
Paris’s Chronica Majora under the year 1204: 


Ut Soldanus quidam per imaginem visum receperit. 

Contigit in illis diebus Soldanum Damascenorum, qui monoculus fuerat, 
in oculo cum quo videbat infirmari, et visum penitus amittens, cecus effectus 
est. Qui audiens de imagine memorata, pro qua Deus tanta operabatur miracula, 
venit ad locum, et oratorium intravit; et licet paganus esset, fidem in Domino 
habuit, quod per imaginem Sue Genetricis sibi sanitas redderetur; et procidens 
in terram, diu prostratus oravit. Surgens autem ab oratione, vidit ignem in 
lampade ardentem, que [ante] imaginem Genetricis Dei Marie pendebat; et 
visum se recepisse gavisus est. Glorificavit ergo Deum, et omnes hoc cum ipso 
viderunt; et quia primum lumen viderat in lampade choruscans, vovit Domino 
votum, quod annuatim deinceps daret sexaginta metretas olei ad luminaria 
ejusdem oratorii, in quo per merita beate Dei Genetricis Marie visum recepit.” 


Roger of Wendover tells the story in almost the exact words 
used by Matthew Paris,” and another version occurs in the 
Chronica Albrici Monachi Trium Fontium.” It seems to me highly 
probable that this account of the miraculous healing of the 
Sultan of Damascus influenced our romancer. The King of Tars, 
already a Christian hero, needed no conversion ;* the romancer, 
however, wished to use the widespread story of the conversion 
by means of a miraculous baptism. He substituted for the King 
of Tars the Sultan who had been miraculously healed by the 
Christian faith, especially since a sultan of Damascus was a 
necessary character in a romance growing out of an account of 
the battle of Damascus. The two conversion stories—that is, the 
story of the khan and the story of the sultan—are, I believe, 


1! Tbid., 1, 127; the story is referred to again on p. 128, under the year 1204. 

20 (Rolls Series, v. 57), 11, 487-88; the passage is in small type, which means, 
Luard tells us (1, lxxx), that the passage is in the original St. Albans compilation. 

% The Flowers of History (Rolls Series, v. 84), 11, 7. 

22 MGH Scriptorum, xx, 935-36. 

23 The mental process at work here, I believe, is comparable to that which 
exalted Charlemagne and Arthur to such dull perfection that paladins and 
knights became the real heroes of adventures. 
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fused in the Annals of Worcester, under the year 1298, where, 
however, the Sultan’s lone eye is given to the King of Tars, and 
he, rather than the Sultan, is healed through the Christian faith: 


Rex Tharsis et regina fuerunt cum sibi subditis baptizati, et regi non habenti 
nisi unum oculum Deus alium contulit post baptismum, unde gaudens et sperans 
de fide noviter accepta, contra paganos exercitum educebat.™ 


Our romancer, on the other hand, gave the King of Tars’ 
marriage, monstrous child, and conversion through the miracu- 
lous baptism to the Sultan of Damascus. 


III 


Despite the extreme commonness of the motifs used in the 
beginning of the King of Tars, the situation is strikingly like that 
in the French Florence de Rome; the events preceding the mon- 
strous birth, in their full development, are certainly closer to the 
early events in Florence than to those in any of the analogs.** The 
beginning of Tars may be briefly summarized: 


Report of the extreme beauty of the daughter of the King of Tars spreads 
far and wide. The sultan, hearing of her, believes his heart will break unless he 
marries her. He sends messengers to ask the king for his daughter in marriage; 
if the king refuses, the sultan threatens to win the princess in battle. The king 
is enraged at the request but leaves the decision to his daughter (7-49). The 
daughter energetically refuses to forsake Christ for a heathen tyrant; the happy 
king returns this answer to the messengers. They bring the reply to the sultan, 
who is furious and vows vengeance (50-111). After consulting his barons and 
receiving their pledge of assistance, the sultan wars upon the king. The Saracen 
host prospers, and a truce is agreed upon. As the grief-stricken king sits in the 
hall, his daughter comes to him and begs that, to avoid further shedding of 
Christian blood, she be allowed to become the sultan’s wife. The king accepts 
this self-sacrifice (192-276). 


The beginning of Florence (omitting the story of Esmeré and 
Milon) may be briefly summarized: 


Garsire, the aged king of Constantinople, having heard of the beautiful 
Florence, resolves to marry her. He sends messengers to Rome to sue for her hand. 
If her father, King Otes of Rome, refuses to grant his daughter to Garsire, Garsire 
will war upon him (66-142). The messengers come to Rome and deliver their mes- 
sage. After consulting his barons and Florence, who objects, Otes informs the mes- 


% Annales Monastici (Rolls Series, v. 36), rv, 540. 

% Only Ottokar’s version of the legend is versified and developed in romance 
style; in it the father of the princess does not refuse the request for his daughter’s 
hand and thus precipitate a battle, nor does the princess offer herself as a sacrifice 
to avoid bloodshed. 
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sengers that he rejects the suit. The messengers declare that Garsire will come 
to conquer Rome; they leave (—395). After the messengers return, full of 
enthusiasm for Rome and the beautiful Florence, Garsire is furious at being 
rejected; he gathers a large army and sets sail for Rome (—582). As the decisive 
battle is about to begin, Florence pleads with her father that she be given to Garsire 
to avoid bloodshed (1059-73).* Her request is not granted. 


Another similarity between the poems lies in Tars A 1111 ff., 
and Florence 1414 ff. As Lesias is about to kill the sultan, Tars 
intervenes and rescues the sultan. In Florence, as kings Otes and 
Garsire exchange blows, the Greeks come to help Garsire; Otes 
is about to be killed when Esmeré arrives and rescues him. The 
monotonous succession of mutual rescues in Tars (Tars saves 
the sultan 1117, the sultan saves Tars twice 1150, 1162, Tars 
saves the sultan 1181) may have been inspired by this passage 
in Florence, for immediately after Esmeré rescues Otes, Otes 
rescues Esmeré. 

A more definite relationship between the King of Tars and 
another romance is that cited by Miss M. I. O’Sullivan in her 
edition of Otuel and Roland.*" Citing verbal parallels more exten- 
sive or distinctive than set formulae*’ and the similarity of the 
episodes of the five kings in Tars (A 1075 ff.) and the four kings 
in Otuel and Roland (710 ff.),2® she demonstrates that the in- 
fluence was from Otuel and Roland upon Tars, for pertinent pas- 
sages in Otuel were translated directly from the French. To her 
list of parallel passages may be added: 


78 The same self-sacrifice is found in the English Florence (574-82); it is 
also present in one analog of the King of Tars—in the Flores Historiarum: At 
illa parcere volens multitudini, et pro salute gentis suae, velut Hester altera, 
se offerens, confisaque in domino, ultro cessit. 

27 Firumbras and Otuel and Roland (EETS. OS. No. 198, 1935), pp. lxvii-ix. 

8 Otuel and Roland 710-11, Tars 1075-76; OR 927, T 1082; OR 953-55, 
T 1123-25; OR 978-79, T 1073-74; OR 1091-96, T 199-204; OR 1644-49, 
T 1206-10, 1215-17. Tars 1217 correctly reads “‘bal’’ where Krause printed 
“hal.’’ The correction obviously increases the similarity of the passage to that 
in OR. 

29 The successive appearance of the several Saracen kings taking the field 
in battle (Tars, 1102 ff.) is parallel also to Rowland and Oittuel (ed. Herrtage, 
EETS. ES. No. 35), 805-52, where four kings set out against Roland, Oliver, 
and Ogger. Three are disposed of; the fourth survives by yielding. In Otuel and 
Roland (O’Sullivan), 710 ff., the episode, however, is even closer to that in Tars, 
for like Memaroc in Tars (1182), the last king, Clarel, tries to flee but is pre- 
vented from doing so. 
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Tars (A ms.)* 


1083 
& king memarok her fere 


1135-40 

When king carmel herd pat him was wo. 
A spere on hond he hent. 

He priked his stede & dede him go. 
He pou3t pe king tars to slo. 

Er he pennes went. 

He smot pe king of tars pat tide 


1158-63 

& when pe soudan bat y seize. 

Al wode he wex for wrepe neye 
He rode to king carmele. 

He smot him on pe helme on heize 
pat purch pe breyn it fleize 

pat no leche mi3t him hele. 


1182-91 (see footnote 29) 

pan was king memaroc in gret peyn. 
For his four felawes were sleyn. 

& in pe feld to dreued. 

He priked his stede opon pe pleyn. 
& fleye oway wip mi3t & mayn. 
For dred to hide his heued. 

pe soudan sey3e him oway ride. 
He priked after him in pat tide. 
For no ping he it bileued. 

& smot him so aboue pe scheld 


651 
Bope jouine & plotoun 


1075 ff. 

po fif kinges of prout parayle. 
Di3zt hem redi to pat bateyle. 
Wel stout & strong pai were. 
Hou pe soudan gan hem aseyle. 
& what pai hete wip outen feile. 
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Otuel and Roland 


1214 
Gamor, melyn, and memorok.# 


803-06 

hym pou3t hys hert brast ato, 

But 3yf he my3t Olyuer slo, 

Ere he pennes wende. 

he smot hys stede, and lete hym go, 


929-34 

Tho Rouland pat sy3t sey, 

ffor wrath he was wood ney3e, 
And preked po to carmele. 

he smot hym on pe helm in hye, 
pat in-to pe sadyl pe swerd fley. 
No leche ne my3t hym hele. 


807-28 
In hys herte hym was ful wo, 
ffor slawe were al hys kynde 


Kyng clarel wolde a-wey haue rede, 
Ac oger com by that other syde, 
and smot hym with a spere. 


120-21 
By-leeue on hys god mahoun 
Iubiter & syre platoun.* 


710-21 

kynges foure with-outen fayle, 
were went out to seche batayle, 
Off hethynesse thay were,— 
wel y-armyd syker sam-fayle. 
3e mowe y-here gret mervayle. 


%° The quotations are from my own text of the poem. Krause’s text (Eng- 
lische Studien, x1 (1888), 1-62) is almost free of errors, but see footnote 28 above. 

31 In both poems Memarok is a heathen fighting the Christians. Langlois, 
Table des noms, does not list the name, and I have not found it elsewhere. 

32 Langlois, ibid., lists Platon, a Saracen god, in only one chanson de geste, 
Anseis de Cartage. In English, Platon also appears as a pagan god, coupled with 
the “thef Astrotle,’’ in Firumbras (O’Sullivan), pp. 249-51. 
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No herken & 3e may here. Lordinges, wyl 3e now here? 

King canadok & king lesias. here names, y wylle that 3ow wyte, 
King carmel & king clamadas. As in frensche it ys ywrete. 

& king memarok her fere. Now lesteneth to lere! 


Curables, and askeward, 
And balsamoun, strong and hard,— 
Clarel was here fere.¥ 


IV 


To summarize what I have tried to establish as probable, 
first, the Tartar-conversion legend came into existence some- 
time after 1280 as an explanation of the fact that the inhuman 
and savage Tartars were Christian or at least pro-Christian and 
as a glorification of Abaka Khan for his victory over the Sara- 
cens. The glorifier found a suggestion for his theme in the An- 
nales Polonorum. The tale, then, existed in the West before 
Ghazan Khan’s more famous victory gave it widespread popu- 
larity. Second, the English romancer made the Sultan of 
Damascus, rather than the King of Tars, the hero of the con- 
version because of Ghazan’s reputation as a Christian and 
through the influence of the legend of a sultan’s healing and con- 
version at Sardenai—a legend recorded in several chronicles. 
Third, the French Florence de Rome helped to shape the first part 
of the King of Tars; the English Otuel and Roland influenced the 
romancer more directly—particularly in the last section of the 
poem, dealing with the revolt of the five Saracen kings against 
the sultan. 

ROBERT J. GEIST 

University of Illinois 


3 Rowland and Ottuel (Herrtage), pp. 781 ff., also lists these kings—Balsame, 
Corsabell, Askuardyne, Claryell. The passage, however, is not as closely parallel 
as that in Otwel and Roland to that in Tars. 








TWO GERMANIC ETYMOLOGIES 


1) Germanic gamana, ‘“‘Freude, Lustigkeit, Spiel” has never 
been satisfactorily explained etymologically. The following con- 
stitute the equivalents in the various Germanic languages: ON. 
gaman n. “‘Freude, Lustigkeit, Wollust’’; OS. gaman, OE. gamen 
n. “Freude, Vergniigen, Spass, Spiel,” Eng. gammon, game, 
OF ris. game, gome f. ‘“Freude; OHG. gaman n., MHG. gamen 
m.f.n. “Spiel, Spass, Lust.” 

In addition there are the related forms: Older Dan. gammel ; 
Eng. gamble (OE. gamenian); MHG. gamel n. “Lust, Spass’’; 
Norw. dial. gamast, “sich vergniigen, scherzen,” gantast (<*gam- 
t-) “scherzen,” ON. gems m.n. ‘“mutwilliges Betragen,” gumsa 
“spotten.” 

In Walde-Pokorny (Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen) 1, 678-79 there is assumed a base I-E 
*9*hemb- “lustig springen, hiipfen.’’ Only one example is found, 
however, outside Germanic: Hesych. Gk. d&6euBodca- axodacral- 
vovoa (“‘ausgelassen”). Walde-Pokorny reject Wiedemann’s (BB. 
27, 202) comparison of the Germanic words with Alb. zémere, 
zémbere “Herz, Wille, Leib,” zemerék, zemberaék “‘jihzornig”’ 
under I-E *ghem(b)-, claiming that the comparison with 
a0euBodoa is much more apropos semantically. 

It would seem that a still more pertinent example can be 
found in the Welsh words gwamalio, gwamalu “‘to waver, vacil- 
late, behave frivolously,”’ gwamal “‘wavering, fickle, unstable; 
light, wanton, capricious, frivolous,” gwamalrwydd, gwamaldra 
“inconstancy, frivolity, levity.” 

The Welsh forms are from an I-E base *g*hem-/om- and thus 
support the Anlaut of Walde-Pokorny’s assumed base. I would 
propose, as does Fick (Vergleichendes Wérterbuch) 111, 127 (with 
no extra-Germanic examples) a shorter base, to include those 
words which do not show b (gaman, game, etc.) It is not, how- 
ever, possible to posit a base *ghem- as Fick does, but rather 
*o*hem-, with the corresponding Ablaut form ‘*g*hom-. (In 
Welsh the a is from o after y, e.g., I-E *g*hen- >Gk. Oeivw, 
dovos, Lat. de-fen-do: Ir. gonim “I wound,” Welsh gwanu ‘‘to 
stab.” Cf. J. Morris Jones, A Welsh Grammar, p. 130, also 88). 

Whether the primary meaning of the I-E base is that pro- 
posed by Walde-Pokorny or not (“lustig springen, hiipfen’”’) is 
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not of decisive importance in establishing the correspondences. 
It does seem, nevertheless, that the added idea of “playfulness, 
frivolity, lack of restraint,” cf. the Celtic and Greek meanings, 
was simultaneously present. 


2) Germanic *aikan, ‘“‘speak, say’’ is likewise without satis- 
factory etymological explanation. To this word belong: Goth. 
af-aikan, “deny” (‘‘ab-sagen’”’), OHG. in-eih(h)an, (=insagén) 
(Ahd. Gl. 1, 111-12; 621, 51), eichan, ‘‘zusprechen,” eichon 
“‘vindicare.”’ 

According to the latest edition of Feist, Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der Gotischen Sprache, p. 3, the group is “ohne 
sichere Etymologie.”’ Feist gives a bibliographical indication of 
previous untenable explanations. Walde-Pokorny 1, 11, footnote 
3, reject Osthoff’s connection of Gothic af-aikan with the base 
*aig- in the sense of “‘to shake off,”’ citing the OHG. words as 
semantic evidence against such a suggestion. 

There is a base, however, with which the Germanic words 
can reasonably be connected, semantically and phonetically: 
I-E *eig-, *oig- “laut jammern, klagen” (Walde-Pokorny 1, 105). 
Under this base are included Gk. olxros, “das Bejammern, 
Erbarmen,” olxrpés, “‘klaiglich, erbirmlich, elendiglich,” olxripw 
(Aeol. oixrippw) “bemitleiden, beklagen’’; OIr. égem, ‘‘schreien,”’ 
arégi, “‘klagt,” iachtaite, 3rd. pl. rel., “those who cry out.” 
Another Gothic verb is connected: aihtrén “sich erbitten, er- 
betteln” (ht<I-E *kt<I-E *gt). 

Since the meaning of ‘‘complaining”’ does not seem to be the 
primary concept of the base but one developing from the idea 
of “crying out, invoking,” it is not a great semantic difficulty to 
proceed from “crying out”’ to “‘speak, say,” etc. Cf. Lat. clamdre, 
vocdre. 

RoBERT A. FOWKES 


New York University 
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THE PLACE-NAMES OF MIDDLESEX APART FROM THE CITY OF 
Lonpon. By J. E. B. Gover, Allen Mawer, and F. M. Stenton 
with the collaboration of S. J. Madge. English Place-Name 
Society, vol. XVIII. Cambridge: at the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. xxxiv+237; two 
distribution maps. $5.00. 


The English Place-Name Society has staunchly continued its 
work in war-time in this latest volume of its magnificent series, 
produced amid formidable handicaps. The Preface speaks of in- 
accessible documents, lost workers, and enforced changes of 
plan,—the most notable being the relinquishment of its original 
design to include the place-names of the City of London with the 
county of Middlesex. It would of course have been convenient to 
have all the Greater London names brought together in a single 
volume, but the organization of the series under separate shires 
had already made this impossible; many London names have 
been previously treated in the volumes for Essex and Surrey, and 
the metropolis will not be entirely covered until the volume for 
Kent as well as for the “City” proper is finally completed. 

It is safe to say, however, that the present rather slender 
volume for the smallest of the ancient shires of England includes 
more place-names of general and familiar interest to Americans 
than any other in the entire series. The true stories behind such 
historic and household names as Pall Mall and Pimlico, the 
Temple and the Tower, Charing Cross and Clerkenwell, the 
Strand and Scotland Yard, and a hundred others, will provide 
fascinating reading for all of us, academic and non-academic 
alike. We shall find here authoritative accounts, from the orig- 
inal or oldest records. Many popular fables are gently but firmly 
exploded. Charing Cross is mot derived from chére reine, with 
reference to Queen Eleanor, but from OE cierring, a turning, 
referring either to the nearby bend in the Thames or more 
probably to a well marked bend in ancient Akemannesstrete 
close to the site of the present Trafalgar Square. Nor does 
Marylebone mean “Mary the good,” but merely “Mary’s 
bourne.” Wormwood Scrubbs has nothing to do with either 
wormwood or scrubbing, but describes the snake-infested shrub- 
bery that once covered the district. Oxford Street was not named 
from Oxford, but from Uxbridge; and Cambridge Heath comes 
not from Cambridge, but from a lost OE personal name, 
Centbeorht. A few pleasant legends, however, are allowed to 
stay with us. Stratford-at-Bow, presumably named for the 
arched shape of its old bridge over the Lea, may really go back to 
Good Queen Maud in 1303, who according to local tradition 
ordered the bridge to be built in the shape of her bow when 
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floods interfered with her hunting. And Rotten Row in Hyde 
Park may really be “rotten” after all—so named not for the 
morals of the British aristocracy who ride there, but for the dry 
loose soil—although when it is found elsewhere as a street-name 
it has probably been altered from ratonrowe, i.e., ‘‘rats’ row,” a 
term of contempt for a poor row of houses. 

So many of these London names, like Westminster, Kensing- 
ton, or Smithfield, have been borrowed and spread wholesale 
over the American map, that it is interesting to find a certain 
amount of borrowing in the reverse direction. Middlesex has 
more than one Virginia Row, Great Virginia, and New England 
among its field-names—chosen, the editors think, like Botany 
Bay, New Zealand, and World’s End, with humorous reference 
to their remoteness. More surprising is the English fondness for 
the American battle-name Bunker Hill, common as a farm and 
field name in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and elsewhere. Perhaps 
its popularity is a mark of British magnanimity—unless possibly 
they have been taught in their schools to regard Bunker Hill as 
a famous British victory. 

Humor plays almost as large a part in British local nomen- 
clature as it does in American, and its manifestations are more 
similar to ours than might have been imagined. Names like 
Coldharbour, Hunger Hill, Starvehall, and Thirst Close remind 
us of Paincourt, the early appellation of St. Louis, or Misére for 
Ste. Genevieve, or of such early Missouri favorites as Hard- 
scrabble and Lickskillet. The American bent toward grandilo- 
quence, which has scattered so many a diminutive Paris, Rome, 
and Athens over the Union, has its parallels in tiny Middlesex 
settlements named London, Little London, or Little Britain, or 
Hundred Acres for a field of less than two roods. There are not so 
many place-names of self-praise and approbation, perhaps, as in 
our more complacent country; but we do meet names with a dis- 
tinct American flavor such as Land of Promise, Paradise, Nice- 
lands, and Widow’s Cruse, and even the omnipresent American 
epithet “Pleasant” is repeated in a certain number of Middlesex 
“Mt. Pleasants.” These are explained as given for heaps of 
cinders or refuse that formerly occupied the sites, and Dickens’s 
reference in Our Mutual Friend is cited to the mounds that made 
the fortune of “The Golden Dustman.” The editors maintain 
that all such names were ironical, as is certainly the case with 
Halfpenny Bottom, Handkerchief Field, and Buttonhole Farm, 
later changed to the more dignified Burtonhole. But the analo- 
gous American names were doubtless also in many cases conferred 
ironically, although there is a perceptible difference in the brand 
of irony typical of the two countries. 

When we find two London throughfares named Cutthroat 
Lane changed, one to Daisy Lane and the other to Love Lane, or 
Sowgelders Street to Burlington Road, or Tyburn, on account of 
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its association with the famous gallows, to Marylebone, we recog- 
nize the same psychology at work that transformed the Missouri 
Gut Creek to Cottonwood, Lickskillet to Bloomington, Stinking 
Creek to Aromatic Creek or Fox River, and Potsdam to Persh- 
ing. 

Among topographical names also the American place-name 
student will find many parallels: e.g., Pield (i.e., “‘peeled’’) Heath 
calls to mind our countless Bald Knobs; Barnet, for a place 
cleared by burning, our Fire Prairie, Burnt District, or Bois 
Brulé; the London Isle of Dogs our Prairie du Chien; and Cattle- 
gate, surprisingly derived from cat-hale, i.e., ‘‘wild-cat corner,” 
many a western Panther or ‘“‘Painter’”’ Creek. After all, the early 
Saxon settler must have faced much the same sort of physical 
environment as his distant descendant in America, and it is not 
strange that he reflected it in much the same way in his place- 
names. 

The English editors are troubled over such names as Chalk- 
hill, Chalkcroft, Chalkfield, and Chelsea, apparently derived 
from the OE word for chalk or limestone, because neither chalk 
nor limestone is found at any of these places. They accept doubt- 
fully the conjecture that the names were conferred because the 
hard blue clay that is found there had an appearance like chalk. 
Perhaps their hesitation might be relieved by comparing the 
Missouri name of Cuivre River, which runs through territory 
devoid of the slightest trace of copper, but which was doubtless so 
named by the French prospectors out of false hopes inspired by 
the reddish color of the soil. 

The same type of folk-etymology is found abundantly exem- 
plified on both sides of the Atlantic. We may compare Normand 
Street, from ‘‘no man’s land,” Eel Brook for Hillbrook, Peerless 
Street from Perillous Pond, or Mistletoe Farm for Milsty, i.e., 
“mill path,” with the American Picketwire River for R. du 
Purgatoire, Toad-a-loop for Tour de Loup, Wheat Bush for 
Vide Poche, and Swashing or Yocum Creek for the French or 
German pronunciation respectively of Joachim. 

Phonetic phenomena also find their parallels. Thus Ickenham 
for Tickenham and Oakington for Tokinton, due to confluence 
with ME at, Nower from ora, bank (ME at then ore), Fortune 
Gate from foran tune (i.e., “in front of the farm”) and Forty 
Hall from forth-ey (“in front of well-watered land’’) remind one 
of the Missouri Aux Vases or Aux Vasse (“at the marshes’’), 
Ozarks from Aux Arcs (“‘at the Arkansas country”’), and Zillaboy 
Creek from aux tles a bois, or Loose Creek from /’ours, bear. 

Recent attempts by Zachrisson and Wallenberg to deny or 
minimize the derivation of OE place-names from personal names 
are controverted by the Middlesex evidence. No fewer than 75 
Anglo-Saxon personal names are found to be compounded in 
the place-names of the county, of which about 30 do not occur in 
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independent use, although the editors rightly regard these as 
hardly less certan than the others. None of the 75 Anglo-Saxon 
name-fathers have been personally identified as historically 
known individuals. The sole Scandinavian name in the Middle- 
sex area, Gunnersbury, may have had a known person as its 
name-mother; for the editors do not entirely reject the local 
tradition that the lady Gunhild whose manor it was was Gunilda, 
niece of King Canute. We in America are in the more fortunate 
position of being able to identify a large proportion of our name- 
fathers, indeed in many cases of finding them still alive and learn- 
ing from their own lips the precise circumstances of birth and 
christening. Over here the derivation of place-names from per- 
sonal names forms by far their largest single source, running, if 
we may judge by those of Missouri, regularly from 35-45% of the 
total number. The American parallel, for what it is worth, cer- 
tainly strengthens the belief in such widespread derivation from 
the earliest times. 

One of the OE personal names thus resurrected in Middlesex 
vindicates in a gratifying way the intuition of Sir Walter Scott. 
The name Wamba for his Saxon serf in Jvanhoe has been criti- 
cized because it is not on record anywhere except for a doubtful 
Gothic king. Now it turns up as the putative name-father of no 
less important a place than Wembley. If it was derived, as the 
editors think, from OE wamb, belly, Scott was indeed rather hap- 
pily inspired when he chose, or invented, it for the slave who was 
so much concerned over not getting the meat reserved for the 
tables of his Norman masters. 

No detailed examination of the many philological and his- 
torical problems dealt with in the volume has been attempted in 
this review, which has confined itself merely to mentioning a few 
of the many more or less pertinent and interesting American 
parallels. Of course a number of the Middlesex names have had 
to be left unsolved or doubtful, as in the cases of Soho and Picca- 
dilly, Halliwick and Hurlingham, South Mimms and Parliament 
Hill; but all the possibilities seem to have been ably explored and 
the reasons for uncertainty in each case adequately set forth. 
The only real criticism of so competent and scholarly a study 
that suggests itself is for the incompleteness of its Index. As in 
previous volumes of the series, the index omits most of the street- 
names and all the field-names. For the London area, these omis- 
sions are particularly unfortunate. Nearly half the names men- 
tioned above as of special interest to Americans can be located 
in its pages only after a troublesome and inconvenient search. 
The unimportance of the present spot of ground to which a place- 
name happens to be attached is nocriterion of its insignificance 
or lack of philological interest to the student; and it would cer- 
tainly seem desirable that a complete alphabetical list of all 
names of whatever character should somewhere be supplied. 
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One would also like to have statistics of the total number of 
names, and the number in each class and category, occurring in 


t ounty. 
hee y RoBERT L. RAMSAY 


University of Missouri 


THe CHARACTER OF HAMLET AND OTHER Essays. By John 
Erskine Hankins. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Criticism, Professor Hankins intimates, has not yet ade- 
quately recognized the fact that much of the depth and the abid- 
ing power of Hamlet is traceable to its fundamental concern with 
“political, religious, and ethical questions” vital to its own age 
and, in some measure, to all time. His study begins with a series 
of competent analytical summaries of earlier critical findings, 
and his title essay, an able evaluation of the facts and opinions 
involved, makes good reading. It is unpretentious and sane; bet- 
ter still, it is fresh and vigorous in approach, sensitive and—in 
the best sense—unconventional in critical emphasis: in short, a 
stimulating and valuable piece of work. Seven supplementary 
chapters provide a considerable body of factual and interpretive 
material—well grounded, on the whole, and rarely wanting in 
some element of freshness, either of fact or of emphasis. All have 
to do with the Elizabethan background: with the impact upon 
the plays of current beliefs and attitudes—toward politics and 
religion for example, and ghosts and suicide. By all odds the best 
part of the book, however, is the title essay. 

This essay helps to strike a useful balance in Hamlet criticism 
by urging that recent studies, in tending to “externalize” the 
problem of the play, have missed no little of its significance. The 
point is that while Hamlet certainly “‘reflects’”’ the ‘‘outer life” 
of its age, it remains the greatest problem play of all times be- 
cause it is the vital record of the “inner life” of the authentic 
and timeless individuals who are its characters. Hamlet himself 
is viewed at close range as ‘“‘the thoughtful man of Elizabeth’s 
reign who seeks for some right principle of conduct by which to 
make difficult decisions.” But this study of Hamlet’s life, though 
oriented by Elizabethan thought and conditioned by the imme- 
diate realities of the Elizabethan stage, is not narrowly limited 
thereby. It transcends these limits because it also explores the 
thoughts and strivings beyond the reaches of Hamlet’s soul— 
and ours. These “represent the ideal element of the mind... 
above and behind one’s conduct in the world of practical affairs”’ 
—that is to say, behind Hamlet’s conduct and ours. Mr. Han- 
kins states unequivocally that the primary purpose of his study 
is ‘‘to explain the nature of this ideal element.” The weighting 
thus given to lasting or permanent intellectual, ethical, and 
religious values may seem excessive to some readers, but the pres- 
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ent reviewer is of the opinion that this approach may serve asa 
timely corrective for the current extremes of opinion running in 
the other direction—the vulgar errors of our vigorous school of 
“hard-boiled” critics. In any case, even those who do not find 
themselves in entire sympathy with Mr. Hankins’ approach, 
will approve of the lack of dullness and sentimentality, the good 
sense and quick perceptions, which underlie his reasoning. 
Specifically, his discussion centers about “two perennial 
questions’: Why does Hamlet delay? Why his bitter and be- 
wildered self-reproach? The answers suggested by Mr. Hankins 
give fresh emphasis to the rationale of certain secondary figures 
such as Horatio, Laertes, and Ophelia. They deal, more closely, 
with the intellectual and spiritual clash of the mighty opposites, 
Hamlet and King Claudius, and with the tragic “‘inner life’’ of 
Queen Gertrude. First and last, moreover, they are concerned 
with the philosophic, ethical, and religious motivation of Ham- 
let’s thought and action. They attempt—for example—a fresh 
analysis of the whys and wherefores of the studiedly offensive 
method of Hamlet’s ‘‘madness.” They suggest a reversal of the 
usual critical emphasis upon Hamlet’s ‘‘duty of Killing Clau- 
dius,’’—by urging, effectively, that Hamlet’s “consciousness of 
his mother’s guilt,” and of his duty growing out of that con- 
sciousness, exert the more “paralyzing weight” upon his mind. 
And they underscore, justly, Hamlet’s growth in purpose, char- 
acter, and “‘serenity of spirit,”—whereby the hectic quality of 
his early impulse “for personal revenge” is ultimately trans- 
muted into the indomitable “resolve that justice must be done.” 
Mr. Hankins undoubtedly knows as well as anyone that his 
supplementary essays range over more ground than they can 
cover, and that the ground itself is a little precarious in spots. 
Even so, most of these studies—as already indicated—have solid 
merits. Best of all are his essays on “Religion in Hamlet’”’—two 
chapters which will have to be taken into serious account here- 
after, when some courageous scholar takes in hand the task of 
writing the much-needed modern book on Religion in Shake- 
speare. Less satisfactory is the chapter on “Politics in Hamlet,” 
in which Mr. Hankins too readily follows the sometimes hazard- 
ous lead of certain of his predecessors, such as Miss Winstanley. 
Of course, no one doubts that “contemporary ideas of politics 
and religion’ helped, generally speaking, to shape Hamlet. But 
the effort to detect “evident” motives or incidents of the plays 
which definitely ‘reflect actual situations and controversies of 
Shakespeare’s time,” almost necessarily leads to hazardous con- 
jecture. Because of Shakespeare’s instinctive or guarded objec- 
tivity—in view of the government’s stern suppression of political 
allusion in the theatre—such “reflections” usually are doubtful 
—well concealed or purposely ambiguous, perhaps, but none too 
“evident.””’ Mr. Hankins, for example, sees “‘a... very close 
... parallel” between ‘“‘Hamlet’s hesitancy in killing Claudius” 
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and Queen Elizabeth’s reluctance to approve the execution of 
Mary Stuart (pp. 103-05). The fact is that Elizabeth’s situation 
and motives were, in most essentials, utterly different from Ham- 
let’s; and that this parallel is remote in time (a good many years 
stretched between Mary’s difficulties and Hamlet’s) and tenuous 
in factual application. Even more shadowy, in my judgment, 
are the likenesses Mr. Hankins sees as between the Hamlet 
question, ‘‘Was Claudius’ marriage to Gertrude incestuous and 
unlawful?” and the question, at issue between Catholics and 
Protestants of Henry VIII’s time, as to the legality of Henry’s 
divorce and the legitimacy of Mary Tudor. Mr. Hankins is con- 
vinced that “this conflict” of opinion “‘is reflected in Hamlet” 
(p. 102). But this historic conflict was far away and long ago 
when Hamlet appeared, at the end of Elizabeth’s reign. And the 
dramatic conflict centering about Gertrude’s marriage is too 
organically woven into the inwardness of the play to reflect any- 
thing more tangible than the critical will to believe in political 
allegory. (So, too, no small part of the last chapter of this volume 
is based upon a conviction which must be taken on faith, if taken 
at all. Mr. Hankins assumes that almost everything left out of 
the dubious first quarto of Hamlet, but present in the good texts 
of Q. and F;, is the product of Shakespeare’s “extensive... 
revision” of his first version of the play. Unfortunately, nobody 
knows how much of Shakespeare’s “‘first version’”’ may have been 
omitted from the garbled Q, by its compilers.) 

In these particulars, and in some other details which I cannot 
pause to discuss here,' Mr. Hankins might have strengthened his 
case if he had been content to proceed somewhat more cautiously. 
Or perhaps the truth of the matter is that vital criticism almost 
inevitably tends toward occasional oversimplification or over- 
emphasis. Witness, as a final example, Mr. Hankins’ eloquent 
defense of Queen Gertrude. He is absolutely right in attacking 
the still too prevalent blindness of readers—and critics—who 
would “dignify the play by debasing the characters of Claudius 
and Gertrude”’; and right, too, in insisting that Gertrude is not a 
shallow character—that she arouses and deserves tragic pity. 
But I find neither in the play nor in the stern nature of things 
adequate support for the kindly injunction that ‘“‘we should not 
say ... her will is weak but rather that her love is strong’’; nor 
does a dispassionate reading of Shakespeare justify the hyper- 
bole that Gertrude ‘combines a love as strong as Cleopatra’s 
with respect for the moral law” (pp. 192, 213 ff.). But these 
exceptions do not substantially lessen the value of this stimu- 


lating book. ALWIN THALER 


University of Tennessee 


1 Compare, for example, Hankins, pp. 36 (n. 45), 249, 58, with Professor 
Kittredge’s discussion of the same items (ed. Hamlet, 1939, rv, iii, 51-52; iv, 40; 
pp. 252, 255). 
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Tue Iprom oF Poetry. By Frederick A. Pottle. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1941. Pages xiv+139. $2.00. 


The six chapters which make up this small volume were 
originally lectures on the Messenger Foundation delivered at 
Cornell University in March, 1941. Anyone interested in the 
theory of poetry will read them with keen interest. They are 
both stimulating and provocative. 

Professor Pottle’s central position is well defined by his 
phrase “critical relativism.” There are, he argues, no absolute or 
permanent criteria for the evaluation of poetic art. Poetic values 
are relative to the complex of tastes, or sensibilities, predominant 
in any generation. If sensitive and intelligent readers in Au- 
gustan England found high satisfaction in the poetry of Pope, 
then Pope was, for them, a very great poet. If readers of similar 
intelligence a century later doubted whether Pope was really a 
poet at all and responded rather to the sort of poetic stimuli 
which we label “romantic,” they were equally right for their own 
generation. We today, after the lapse of another century, have 
no grounds on which to assert that either the Augustan reader or 
the romantic was more nearly right or wrong. If we do make such 
an assertion, we are merely revealing the fact that the poetic 
idiom in which we are immersed happens to be more akin to the 
romantic or to the Augustan. If many competent present-day 
critics exalt Donne and the metaphysicals above both the Au- 
gustans and the romantics, such judgments are interesting as in- 
dicating what is at the moment the prevailing set of sensibilities; 
but they have no validity as appraisals of the permanent value of 
John Donne. Such shiftings of taste are as accidental or me- 
chanical, as devoid of any intelligent meaning, as the shiftings 
of vowel-values which, since the time of Chaucer, have pro- 
foundly altered the phonology of the English language. No one 
planned the Great Vowel-Shift; no one was even aware that the 
shift was taking place. Historians of the language can give us a 
chronological record of these shifts; but they cannot explain why 
the shift took place. It would be silly to argue that the vowel- 
system of Chaucer’s English was better or worse than that of the 
English language today. 

This is Mr. Pottle’s basic position from which the rest of his 
book logically derives as a set of corollaries. Against this basic 
position one can think of a number of objections. 

Are these shiftings of taste as thorough-going as Mr. Pottle 
implies? The prevailing evaluations of Donne, Pope, Shelley, and 
Tennyson have certainly shifted; but there have also been some 
constant values. Ben Jonson’s verdict that Shakespeare ‘“‘was 
not of an age, but for all time”’ has stood for more than three 
hundred years. The high value of Paradise Lost has stood up 
through all shiftings of taste for two hundred and fifty years. Of 
much longer duration have been the stable values of Homer and 
Virgil. 
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When Mr. Pottle brands as a Romantic heresy the idea that 
satire is “‘an inferior form of poetry, if indeed it is poetry at all” 
(p. 38), has he for the moment forgotten that in the Neo-Clas- 
sical hierarchy of the genres satire and the didactic poem were 
very definitely inferior to tragedy and epic? Pope “stooped to 
truth” when he “‘moralized his song.” For his Essay on Man he 
chose the “epistolary way of writing” because his subject though 
“high and of dignity” is “mixt with argument, which of its 
nature approacheth to prose.” 

Mr. Pottle illustrates his theory of ‘‘critical relativism” by 
the analogy of the relativity theory of modern physics; and 
throughout his book he draws frequently for purposes of illustra- 
tion on what seems to be a very competent acquaintance with 
the physical sciences. Such a procedure has, I think, unfortunate 
implications. It would seem to imply that the methods of literary 
criticism are similar to those of the laboratory. The student of 
literature may aspire to the rigorous accuracy and the disinter- 
ested search for truth which mark the natural scientist; but the 
phenomena with which he deals are unique events in historical 
time. The scientist can repeat his experiment and, with due pre- 
cautions, obtain the same result. The creation of a given work of 
literary art has happened once for all; and even the same reader 
can never exactly reproduce the experience of reading it. 

One would expect that the exponent of “critical relativism” 
would hold a completely naturalistic philosophy and be a relati- 
vist in morals as well as aesthetics; but Mr. Pottle is at pains to 
assure us that in matters of faith and morals he subscribes with- 
out reservation to the fixed principles of the Christian Religion 
as supernaturally revealed. “Religion is for me the fixed center 
about which other things move. But I cannot persuade myself 
that God has seen fit to reveal a critical orthodoxy, or to an- 
nounce an absolute standard of taste. Theory of poetry, as I am 
presenting it, is naturalistic; and, like natural science and natural 
religion, it does not aspire above relativism” (p. 33). Many who 
share in Mr. Pottle’s loyalties would insist that the Christian 
Faith may be the norm of thinking in regions beyond its immedi- 
ate prescriptions. Are not poetry and the other arts somewhat 
closer to the Church than to the laboratory? 


; RoBeErtT K. Root 
Princeton University 


THE CLUBS OF THE GEORGIAN RAKES. By Louis C. Jones. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in English and Comparative Literature, No. 
157.) Pp. x +201. $2.75. 


In discussing the profligacy of the eighteenth-century rakes, 
countless writers have been struck by the moral paradox re- 
vealed in the lives of those who became public figures. It has 
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troubled these writers, from Macaulay to Mr. Louis Kronen- 
berger, that men like Bolingbroke, Walpole, Dashwood, and 
Sandwich could carry on a nation’s business, whether well or ill, 
at the same time that they were deviating so strikingly from their 
critics’ standards of morality. Such considerations are refresh- 
ingly absent from Mr. Louis C. Jones’s The Clubs of the Georgian 
Rakes. Reserving his moral judgments, presumably, for his own 
times, Mr. Jones has appropriately directed his attention to or- 
ganized rakery in eighteenth-century Britain with no other 
purpose than to make a lively contribution to current knowledge 
of the social scene. His introductory chapter shows that he was 
consciously attempting to throw light on the moral code of the 
period with which he was dealing; and although in the remainder 
of the book he accomplishes this purpose only in part, he refrains 
from sitting irrelevantly in judgment on his dramatis personae. 

The materials from which the study is made are largely 
familiar,—contemporary allusions to the clubs of rakes in letters, 
memoirs, and novels; nineteenth-century antiquarian accounts 
of early club life in England; and more recent books, of varying 
reliability, on both the clubs themselves and the lives of their 
more distinguished members. Supplementary information from 
unpublished manuscripts has enabled the author to make inter- 
esting additions to what is known of a number of clubs, notably 
the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks, Dashwood’s Hell-Fire Club, 
and the group of Scottish lairds known as the Order of the Beg- 
gar’s Benison. The chapter on Sir Francis Dashwood is admir- 
ably calculated to suggest the part played by a club in the life of 
one of its members. 

Students of eighteenth-century literature will regret that no 
addition has been made to Cross’s account of Sterne’s connection 
with the Demoniacs and will be surprised that Smollet’s com- 
paratively early reference to the Beggar’s Benison receives no 
comment. Most of all, perhaps, will be noticed the absence of a 
more extensive effort to relate the history of the clubs with 
changes in the moral climate of the time. In its limited field, how- 
ever, The Clubs of the Georgian Rakes is the best book which has 
yet been written; and it is certainly the most readable. 


ROBERT J. ALLEN 
Williams College 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. Faust. Parts One and Two. 
Translated from the German by George Madison Priest. 
New York: Knopf, 1941. 425 pp. 


With this revised translation of Goethe’s great dramatic 
poem, Professor Priest has built himself a monument which has 
enduring qualities. In the first place, the translation of the text, 
the transfer of Goethe’s thought into English idiom, is probably 
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as accurate as it can be made, so that the translation might al- 
most serve as a source-book for the student of the poem who 
wishes to probe into the deeper meanings which lie behind the 
facade of its brilliant form. Here and there, when the difficulties 
of the text are almost insuperable, the translator has appended a 
careful prose version in the notes. 

In the second place, a scholarly Introduction of some twenty 
pages, ‘‘Faust in Fact and Fiction,” provides the historical set- 
ting for the poem, while over seventy pages of explanatory notes 
give judicious help as to the interpretation and understanding of 
single words, lines, or larger units of the drama. 

In the third place, the translator has striven manfully to re- 
produce Goethe’s rhymes and rhythms, so far as the limitations 
of the English language would allow. This decision on his part 
has the full approval of the reviewer, for two main reasons. First, 
it is my firm conviction that to abandon or seriously alter a poet’s 
music in translating him is akin to playing the tunes of a Beetho- 
ven symphony without their harmonies, or perhaps with ca- 
cophonies instead of concords. To the objection that it is the 
thought which counts, and the external form is but an arbitrary 
garment, I would contend that in all great poetry the form is 
integral, not incidental. Second, as regards Goethe’s Faust, it is 
to be remarked that of all the great poetic works in world litera- 
ture, it is (to my knowledge) the only one in which the metrical 
forms are not only infinitely varied, but are actually charged with 
dramatic significance. Compare for instance the Hymn of the 
Archangels with Faust’s opening monolog: both are in iambic 
tetrameter, but what a world of difference between them! Or 
consider the dramatic effect of the fact that in lines 59-74 the 
Poet speaks in ottave rime (as Goethe does in the Dedication), 
that in 134-57 he uses a varied, irregular utterance which cannot 
be properly read without the suggestion of strong agitation, 
whereas in lines 184-97, when he looks back upon his youth, he 
sings a tender lyric with the affecting climax: ‘‘Gib meine Jugend 
mir zuriick!”’ Goethe’s Faust is a veritable textbook of metrical 
practice, but it is more than that, and with but slight exaggera- 
tion one might contend that Goethe made his meters partici- 
pants in the dramatic action. Professor Priest would have falsi- 
fied Goethe’s message, in a certain degree, if he had evaded the 
heavy responsibility which metrical fidelity entails. 

Despite the great and indisputable merits of this labor of 
love, the reviewer is left with two important regrets to plague 
him. 

The first regret pertains to Part 1, and concerns the unhappy 
relation of this book to the translation of William Page Andrews, 
which appeared posthumously in 1929, as “edited and revised” 
by George M. Priest and Karl E. Weston. In Priest’s own trans- 
lation, published in 1932, the correspondence between his ver- 
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sion of Part I and that of Andrews was such that one might have 
considered Priest to have revised Andrews. Even if one is willing 
to see in this close relationship the natural result of Priest’s edit- 
ing of Andrews, it is hard to understand why for Priest’s revision 
of his own book he did not cut loose from Andrews and produce 
his own translation. His failure to do so is the more regrettable 
that, as I pointed out in a review of Priest’s 1932 translation, he 
not infrequently followed Andrews when the latter was not at 
all felicitous, and when Priest, left to himself, would probably 
have done a much better job. 

In voicing my second regret, I am conscious of indulging in 
the perennial if vain search for perfection which is as much a 
fixed attribute of the human mind as Faust’s eternal aspiration. 
To put it succinctly, and I hope not too bluntly, Priest is a 
scholarly versifier, but not poetically gifted. The result is that 
Goethe, surely one of the most “poetic” of poets, sometimes 
comes off rather badly. It might seem unkind to quote, but I 
invite the inquiring reader to look up the opening monolog of 
Part 1, Act 111, and read it aloud or listen to it read aloud. Here 
there were no great formal difficulties to overcome: there is no 
rhyme in the original, and the long line gives the translator op- 
portunity to shift his sentence-blocks with great freedom. Never- 
theless, the passage as a whole does not come off, and the utter- 
ance of a great poet is not evident. 

However, as aforesaid, this Englishing of Goethe’s master- 
piece has so many merits that we may well be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Priest for the patient and protracted labors which pro- 
duced it. It will be a long time before anyone outdoes him in 
scholarly fidelity to a great trust. 

BAYARD QUINCY MORGAN 

Stanford University 


THE ONE WorpswortTu. By Mary E. Burton. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. vii+237. $3.00. 


This book is committed to the establishing of a thesis. The 
thesis is suggested by the title: The One Wordsworth. And the 
title involves us in the first illogicality of the book. For the 
author proposes, by examining the 3741 changes (p. 229) which 
Wordsworth made in The Prelude, to prove that his poetic powers 
in general were not “full early lost,” but that in general these 
powers maintained themselves at one; that is, at a consistent and 
continuous level. Understand, the author is not content to 
prove that as a poem the 1850 edition of The Prelude is equal 
to the 1805 writing. She burdens herself with the necessity of 
demonstrating that if the 1850 edition is equal as poetry to 
the 1805 writing, then it follows that Wordsworth’s general 
creative powers have not deteriorated. In brief and specifically 
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the argument comes to this: If the 1850 edition is made up of 
poetry equal in quality to that of manuscript “‘A,” then we may 
conclude that the sonnets to the River Duddon are equal in 
poetic quality to the great sonnets of 1802. When, for instance, 
Professor Harper and Mr. Fausset, considering the whole mass 
of Wordsworth’s work, say that “‘there were two Wordsworths,” 
the one weaker in “creative faculty” than the other, our author, 
taking her stand among the 3741 changes of The Prelude, tells 
them they are wrong. Her argument is oblique; her conclusion 
does not derive from her premise: Non sequitur. 

The book, then, fails to justify its title. Yet there is still left 
the interesting possibility that out of the examination of these 
many revisions our author may prove that within itself The 
Prelude in its final form is artistically equal to what it was in 
1805. But does she? Observe: the exact task is to establish the 
artistic equality of the one version with the other, nothing less 
or other than the artistic oneness. Let us turn directly to chapter 
thirteen in which we find the arguments of the book recapitu- 
lated. I must offer them in the uninevitable order in which they 
appear. The 1850 edition is ‘‘at one’”’ with the 1805 writing, as 
poetry: (1) Because Wordsworth grew in humility; (2) because 
‘“‘Whenever he touches the poem it is the better for the change” 
(p. 224); (3) because he improved the “diction”; (4) because 
“Rhetorically, the poem is better’ (p. 224); (5) because Words- 
worth has condensed the poem; (6) because ‘‘Wordsworth is 
little interested in changing his meter” (p. 225); (7) because “‘he 
makes no vital changes in his religious philosophy” (p. 225); 
(8) because he reveals no political “apostasy”; (9) because, 
“Although he removes the story of Vaudracour and Julia from 
The Prelude, he does so in order to publish it separately” (p. 226); 
(10) and, finally, because he “‘makes few changes in passages 
dealing with his other personal relations” (p. 227). If this classifi- 
cation of points is sound in itself, it is sound after no laws of logic 
familiar to me. Furthermore, if the task is to prove the artistic 
oneness of the two versions, as poetry, I must indicate that 
whether Wordsworth grew in humility or not, whether he con- 
tinued in the same “religious philosophy” or not, whether he 
changed his political convictions or did not change them, whether 
or not he was a constant friend and husband have exactly noth- 
ing to do with the point at issue. Surely a man might grow in 
humility and at the same time decline sadly in creative power. 
The basic fault in this book, I suspect, is that the author has no- 
where set up any sufficient critical standards by which to test the 
results of her immense labor. Having failed to set up these 
standards, she allows her mind to slip out of focus and her argu- 
ments to fall into confusion. 

While reading a book entitled The One Wordsworth I am 
utterly confused, for instance, by such expressions as these: 
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Wordsworth was “aged by the injurious sway of circumstance 
and place” (p. 79); “the real tragedy of Wordsworth’s life—that 
what was joyous inspiration in his youth came to be an arduous 
task” (p. 81); “It is not, I believe, that the older Wordsworth 
wants to conceal the naiveté of his boyhood, but that he has 
forgotten it, and in rewriting this passage both omits the most 
pregnant lines and adds a phrase that reveals the opinion of his 
old age’”’ (p. 83); “We see here an idea not evident in the earlier 
versions” (p. 88); “That he did decline more rapidly than his 
age and health warranted, is scarcely any longer debatable” 
(p. 105). Yet from the first we have been given to think that 
the point of the poet’s decline or not was the very issue of this 
book! These and similar statements entirely amaze me and leave 
me unprepared for the assertion that ‘‘Wherever he touches the 
poem it is the better for the change” (p. 244). 

It seems graceless to go on to point out that in the writing of 
this book there are infelicities that may add to the feeling of in- 
adequacy and confusion which it produces. Here is a sentence 
strange and difficult: “In Book Five, Wordsworth has had a 
friend tell that in a dream he had seen an Arab on a dromedary 
carrying a stone in one hand” (p. 192). After remarking upon the 
“often repeated changes” (p. 136) that the poet makes to gain 
uniformity in his use of relative pronouns to introduce restrictive 
and non-restrictive clauses, the author writes: “Many of the 
changes he makes represent an attempt to clarify vague use of 
philosophical terms, which he never masters’’ (p. 206). And one 
cannot keep from questioning our author’s fitness to deal with 
The Voice of Words (Ch. IX) when he hears this jangling dis- 
sonance: “It is unfortunate that Wordsworth does not use the 
usual philosophical terminology but must confuse the reader of 
of The PreLuvE by his use of the one term, human, for two con- 
cepts. This confusion, particularly misleading in the 1805-1806 
versions, is somewhat clarified in the revision’ (p. 34. Italics 
mine). It is perhaps this deaf leading that makes our author 
prefer “‘incessant rain’ to “heavy rain,” “impending clouds” 
to “‘steady clouds,” “sensitive even” to “wakeful even,” “‘com- 
panionless” to “‘he was alone.”” Surely we may question our 
author’s taste for “the language really used by men” when she 
prefers “behold” to “see,” “possess” to “have,” ‘“‘adhered”’ to 
“stuck,” “glassy plain” to “‘ice,” “grove” to “‘woods,” “nigh” 
to “near.” 

This volume presents many problems which I cannot now 
discuss. It is the third book to spring from the instinct to deny 
the power of age over the poetic mind. (See Edith C. Batho: The 
Later Wordsworth; Frederika Beatty: William Wordsworth of 
Rydal Mount.) How much more simple it would be and what a 
more just deference it would show to the poet to permit him to 
repeat, if indeed it is necessary, even these words: “It is not now 
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as it hath been of yore. A power is gone, which nothing can re- 
store. Where is it now, the glory and the dream... the light 
Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored?” Others may strive as 
they will and know what they will. Wordsworth himself continues 
to say: “I know that there hath past away a glory from the 


earth.” 
BENNETT WEAVER 


University of Michigan 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN GERMAN ROMANTICISM. By Alexander 
Gode-von Aesch. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. 302. $3.00. 


The New Series of Columbia University Germanic Studies 
has set a remarkable standard in the publication of monographs. 
Gode-von Aesch’s Natural Science in German Romanticism, how- 
ever, marks a new high point in the series. The author shows not 
only imaginative and careful scholarship, and an excellent style, 
but he shows also that he has spent many years of careful and 
intelligent reading and study on the important problem of his 
thesis. 

As Gode-von Aesch himself says (p. 4), his investigation con- 
centrates on the movement commonly designated as Early 
Romanticism, but it also includes many earlier and later authors 
who have something to contribute to his study. It should be 
pointed out that he is not concerned with the traditionally 
and arbitrarily designated movements from 1750 on, but that he, 
following Korff especially, looks upon the years of transition from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth century as being best designated 
as the ‘‘Age of Goethe.” Just as important as this disinclination 
to be fettered by academic labels is his consideration of many 
writers who were interested almost exclusively in philosophy or 
in one of the other smaller segments of natural science,—that is, 
writers who were almost completely disinterested in belles lettres. 

The “Introduction” deals with the general unity of the period; 
the second chapter “Science and Literature” stresses the 
specific interrelationship of these fields in the period under dis- 
cussion,—a time when the unity was more nearly complete than 
at any other in modern history. In the third chapter “The New 
Lucretius” he discusses first Le Sage’s essay of 1784 “The New- 
tonion Lucretius” and then Wieland’s attempt (Die Natur der 
Dinge) to compete with the Latin poet-philosopher. At first 
thought one might disapprove of the author’s rather detailed 
attention (pp. 39-52) to Wieland’s immature effort to solve a 
problem of such magnitude. However, Gode-von Aesch is justi- 
fied in doing so, since he shows clearly that Wieland’s work was 
symptomatic of the age. Regardless of Wieland’s inability to 
reach a solution, the various aspects of his work mark clearly the 
problems of such an attempt based on Newtonian ideas. 
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These problems, and the answers offered, are treated in the 
following nine chapters: “The Unity of Organic Nature,” 
“Time and Eternity: The Problem of Evolution,” ‘Romantic 
Anthropomorphism: The Biological Problem,” ‘‘The Infinity of 
Nature,” “Type and Organism,” ‘“Totality: The Psychic Prob- 
lem of Ego and Cosmos,” “Vital Force,” ‘““Man the Measure of 
All Things,” and “Physiognomics.”’ Throughout these chapters, 
Gode-von Aesch brings to bear his vast store of carefully and 
thoughtfully gathered knowledge, his ability to select the es- 
sential features of his material, and his skill in organizing and 
presenting his ideas. It is probably unnecessary to state that his 
topics and the discussion of them are proportioned to their im- 
portance during the period under discussion—not to our interests 
and knowledge today. Naturally, he is not concerned with show- 
ing what fraction of our present scientific knowledge, or what 
“interesting”’ scientific theory, was then current. As a result, we 
feel the interrelation, and the essential unity of the various 
aspects of the intellectual, spiritual life of that time. 

In the concluding chapter “Cosmic Poetry: The Quest for a 
Modern Mythos,” the author, in a kind of parallel with the chap- 
ter on Wieland’s effort, presents the ambitions of those in- 
dividuals who felt this unity most deeply, and who seriously 
considered the writing of a universal poem. He discusses the 
intentions and the attempts of Chenier, Hélderlin, Goethe, 
Schelling, and Hardenberg. Indeed, in some cases these efforts 
were fragmentary only in the sense of the Romantic “Frag- 
mente.” 

This monograph required a vast accumulation and a thor- 
ough assimilation of diverse materials. The author followed the 
only possible method,—that of treating his material from the 
point of view of that time, the approach of natural philosophy, 
rather than the divided approach—philosophy and natural 
science—of the twentieth century. The inevitably abstract na- 
ture of the discussion is fortunately compensated by his com- 
mand of language and the stimulating statements of ideas and 


problems. Rosert T. ITTNER 


Indiana University 


THACKERAY: A CRITICAL Portrait. By John W. Dodds. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. viii+257. $3.00. 


The author’s purpose in this book is stated pointedly in the 
preface: “It is... criticism with some biographical infiltration 
.. an attempt to trace the growth of a mind and at the same 
time to identify the quality of an art in fiction.”” The very chapter 
titles, from the first, “Young Man in Search of a Profession,” 
to the last, “Roundabout Papers; Ballads,’ indicate an undeviat- 
ing emphasis on the development of Thackeray’s literary produc- 
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tion. The book gives the impression, indeed, that the author is 
interested in biographical fact about Thackeray only for the sake 
of explaining and illuminating the literature he produced. Cer- 
tainly it is all presented in relation with the novels, which is as 
it should be when a novelist is under consideration. 

It can hardly be said that Mr. Dodds has made any new and 
startling discoveries about Thackeray, or has any radical changes 
to suggest in the interpretation of the novels. The central, basic 
ideas are all familiar. There is the duality of his “cynicism” and 
his sentiment, which has been practically the central theme of all 
who have written about him. Mr. Dodds says, for instance, 
“The clue to his art is the complete and covering irony through 
which his view of life is filtered. It is an irony softened by a sad 
and wistful humanity...” (p. 117 f.). Surely this is familiar 
ground. And it is the same with several other themes that are old 
friends in Thackeray criticism. There are the points that Thack- 
eray “‘has no philosophical or sociological system” (Preface); 
that “‘he always wrote in travail of spirit; it was his occupational 
disease” (p. 72); that his “literary orbit took him more fre- 
quently into Belgravia than into the slums, and he wisely knew 
the path of his genius” (p. 94); that though the Victorian cult of 
Success and Respectability was pilloried by many novelists, 
Thackeray first traced it out and became its proper historian 
(p. 96). 

Yet this is not at all to say that the book is repetition, for it 
is not. It is obviously a work of careful and imaginative scholar- 
ship. Mr. Dodds has had access to many unpublished letters and 
has, it would seem, gone back always to primary sources of in- 
formation and based his conclusions directly on them. In fact, 
the book has the air from beginning to end of being authentic, 
original, and independent. The detail is often fresh and new, and 
the passages quoted from letters and other documents are not 
the old familiar ones that have been in use by biographers from 
the time of Trollope down. Hence old themes and ideas have new 
tints and shadings cast over them. Actually the book makes one 
feel that if there were any radical new interpretation to be made 
Mr. Dodds would have been able to make it, and the reader comes 
to the conclusion that the orthodox ideas about Thackeray have 
here been carefully and thoughtfully examined from their foun- 
dation up and proved to be sound, and that there has been no 
attempt at sensational novelty. 

The book is to be praised too for its lightness and deftness of 
touch. While the scholarship is evidently sound and thorough 
and, one would guess, has been allowed to mature and ripen 
over a period of years, the style is humorous and full of variety, 
and shows a finely sensitive appreciation of the infinite shadings 
of Thackeray’s character-drawing and the nuances of his essay 
passages. 
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Mr. Dodds is to be thanked for his remarks on Michael 
Sadleir’s absurd attack on Thackeray in his life of Bulwer-Lytton 
even if those remarks are relegated to a footnote. Thackeray’s 
disgust with Bulwer was perfectly natural to him and what one 
would expect, and it has certainly been supported by the judg- 
ment of the past two or three generations. Sadleir’s interpreta- 
tion of Thackeray’s attacks on Bulwer and his ascription to 
Thackeray of petty or even contemptible motives certainly de- 
serve more than one protest. 

On the other hand, one may possibly object to Mr. Dodds’ 
application of the word “stupid” to Thackeray for his treatment 
of Swift in the English Humorists series. The exaggerations 
Thackeray indulged in in these portraits, particularly in those 
of Fielding and (most of all) Swift have been commonly recog- 
nized. Doubtless the portrait of Swift is as great a lapse as 
Thackeray was ever guilty of. Thackeray often showed himself, 
like other men, limited by the mores of his own time, and these 
certainly distorted his vision when he regarded Swift, but 
“stupid” has too ugly an echo. 

This is a very small matter, however, and possibly should not 
be mentioned at all. To the present reader the most interesting 
thing about the book is its demonstration of the fact that a 
thorough scholar of literary taste and sensitivity can invest 
familiar ideas with much fresh coloring and give his work an air 
of originality and difference. 

J. T. HILLHOUSE 

University of Minnesota 


ANTHOLOGY OF NORWEGIAN Lyrics. Translated in the original 
meters by Charles Wharton Stork. With an Introduction by 
C. J. Hambro. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. 
(American-Scandinavian Foundation.) $2.75. 


This volume is the first serious attempt to present an an- 
thology of Norwegian poetry in English. The translator has be- 
hind him a long career of translation from the Scandinavian 
languages. He has chosen 99 poems written over the past hun- 
dred years by thirty different poets of Norway. Four of these 
poets fill more than half of the volume—the two romantics 
Welhaven and Wergeland, and the towering classics of Ibsen 
and Bjgrnson. No major poet has been overlooked, and some 
not so major have been included (among whom one misses 
Rudolf Nilsen). The translator’s method is one of strict adher- 
ence to the metrical forms of the original; he preserves the rhyth- 
mic type, the number of beats in the line, the arrangement of 
rhymes, and the number of syllables in each rhyme. He has not 
preserved the number of unstressed syllables and he has fre- 
quently resorted to assonantic rhyme (bosom / blossom, dim / 
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dream, die / boy). There are no serious errors of understanding, 
though the meaning has more than once been altered through 
exigencies of form and phrasing. Two poems have lost their final 
stanzas, and the national anthem two whole lines (Fra dets 
H¢je Sverre talte / Roma midt imod). C. J. Hambro’s introduc- 
tion is an eloquent and generally accurate survey of Norwegian 
poetry over the past century. 

As a general principle one may say that an ideal translation 
would be one that bore the same relation to the poetic tradition 
and the patterns of ifs language as did the original. One expects 
a translation to be poetic and faithful at the same time; it should 
please those who do not know the original and not too greatly 
displease those who do. But neither the process of translation 
nor the criticism of its results is or can be a scientific procedure. 
The ultimate, inappelable test is the effect on the reader. The bi- 
lingual critic has before him the difficult task of keeping the 
images of the two languages apart and judging the translation 
on its own merits. 

Mr. Stork’s renditions are readable and occasionally brilliant. 
This is more than can be said of most previous translators of 
Norwegian poetry. There are certain qualities very much in 
evidence in his poems: a sensitivity to beauty, a feeling for 
fine phrases, high technical skill, and a thorough schooling in 
English poetic tradition. Without these no one could do justice 
to so many poems by so many different pens as he has done. 
Among his triumphs are such gems as Welhaven’s “The Soul 
of Poetry,” “Ganymede,” and “The Cup Reversed”; Werge- 
land’s “At Bjerregaard’s Grave” and ‘My Wife’s Return”; 
Bjgrnson’s “‘Psalm II’’; Obstfelder’s ““Torture”’; and Hamsun’s 
tribute to Bjgrnson. 

These poems, and Mr. Stork’s better renditions in general, 
have in common the fact that the originals are ‘‘poetic”’ poems, 
raised out of the sphere of common life by a specialized poetic 
vocabulary. There is a sweep and a skill to his verse technique 
which does justice to those poems that are elevated and majestic 
(German “feierlich’’) in tone. But one who reads this collection 
without knowledge of the original will find far more of this qual- 
ity than he should; he will tend to regard Norwegian poetry as 
more monotonous than it really is. This is not surprising when 
the spirit of so many poets has to be distilled through the tech- 
nique of one translator. He will inevitably reproduce some wave- 
lengths more faithfully than others. 

One wavelength which seems to me to be inadequately 
rendered in this collection is the quality of simplicity and 
robustness. This is gained in Norwegian by the pregnant use of 
everyday words. Here Mr. Stork has not followed the cue of his 
original, but has repeatedly over-elaborated and diluted his 
material: 
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Nar eg um kveld av sol ein When the rich sunset spreads its 
glimt fekk sja glowing dyes (p. 63) 
Du skulde ikke smilet du Too much of laughter gavest thou, 
s4 grat jeg ikke nu. My tears requite it now. (p. 89) 
Slumre, sove, drdmme, sove Slumber, sleep in a dream oblivion 
(p. 118) 


Modern American poetry has shown that simplicity can be 
poetic in English too, that one need not turn to an obsolescent 
English poetic tradition for all one’s terms. It is hardly fair to 
blame all such weaknesses on “‘the English language,”’ as does 
Mr. Hambro in the introduction. One can check this by measur- 
ing Mr. Stork’s translations against other English versions of the 
same poems. In this way one can judge whether he has achieved 
all that is possible for a translator with the material at his dis- 
posal. In general he has flown far beyond such early and prolific 
translators as Rasmus B. Anderson and Arthur Hubbell Palmer. 
But he has not outdone G. Gathorne-Hardy on Wergeland, nor 
Garrett on Ibsen, though he has often equalled and occasionally 
surpassed them. His version of the national anthem, “Ja vi 
elsker,”’ loses vigor because it eliminates Bjgrnson’s opening 
affirmation: ““Yes—.” We may compare his opening with that 
of William Ellery Leonard (printed in Van Doren’s Anthology 
of World Poetry): 


Stork Leonard 
This our land—indeed we love it Yes, we love this land together 
With its homes, our land... Where the wild sea foams... 


One of the most striking and disappointing instances of this 
is Arnulf @verland’s ‘‘Vi overlever alt.”’ The translated title is 
itself inadequate: ‘‘We shall survive.” A more accurate and 
effective rendition is that of Henriette Naeseth (in the A merican- 
Scandinavian Review) : “We shall live through all.”’ The difference 
is carried through the poem; where Overland wrote “‘Vart folk 
gir aldri tapt,” Stork translates ‘“‘We’ll not endure this yoke,” 
Miss Naeseth, “We will never yield”; where Overland said that 
his people fought “‘mot panserdivisjoner,’’ Stork translates 
“against uncounted legions,’’ Miss Naeseth, ‘‘against machines 
and iron tanks.” Less poetic? Perhaps, but more faithful and 
certainly more effectively contemporaneous, as @verland in- 
tended it to be. 

Mr. Stork shows in general a predilection for the traditional 
rather than the rough-hewn phrase. He is further limited by the 
self-imposed insistence on the exact metrical forms of the origi- 
nals. Such matters should not be treated pedantically; a poet like 
Welhaven may best be contained within his own jacket, but the 
martial vigor of an @verland evaporates in so rigid a frame. 
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Attachment to the feminine rhyme is one of the striking vagaries 
of many translators from the Norwegian. They fail to note that 
English lost most of its feminine rhymes when the final e’s be- 
came silent in the fifteenth century. As a result Mr. Stork’s 
verses are studded with such rhymes as wagon / brag on (p. 83), 
while then / aisle then (p. 54), which sound forced in English 
and are not at all like the feminine rhymes of Norwegian. 

Not only are these rhymes themselves often disturbing, but 
they lead to awkward phrases, filling, and distortion of meaning. 
Note such an example as this: As notes came ringing / Thy 
voyage was done, lo! / Thy death was singing; / Thou wast 
a swan, lo!”’ Time and again it is possible to point out instances 
where the rhyme scheme, and especially the feminine rhyme, has 
required a sacrifice of sense. In Wergeland’s “Smukke Skyer” 
(p. 38) the following lines impair the meaning of the whole 
poem: ‘“‘And in those high / Hesperian lands of melting splendor 
/ Creation at last its promised boons may render. / The priest of 
the sacred rites am I.’”” We may compare with this Gathorne- 
Hardy’s faithful and poetic version, which has given up the 
feminine rhyme: ‘‘There, there at least, / In those fair lands 
afloat in the blue, / O there, it may be, fate’s birthday promise 
may first come true, / And I, your love, be installed a priest.” 
One could hardly apply to Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s version the 
term “cheap rewriting,’”’ which Mr. Hambro uses in his introduc- 
tion to describe such aberrations from the outward form of the 
originals. In nearly every case where the translator has chosen 
a clearly inappropriate word, it is the rhyme-word and all-too- 
often a feminine rhyme: Off and away our vessel crashes (p. 13); 
Ah! don’t I remember it rarely (p. 55); And sing as one would at 
the altar (p. 55); A girl—the little sweetie! (p. 55); Deep in reverie 
it [a water-lily] was gloating (p. 72); The lark’s notes clang (p. 104). 

For all its beauties this collection is therefore not the wild, 
turbulent torrent of Norwegian poetry, but rather a quiet, 
limpid stream, restrained by the twin banks of poetic conven- 
tionality in phrasing and excessive adherence to outward form. 


EINAR HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


Joun Purp Kem te. By Herschel Baker. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. viii+414 pp. 


This is an excellent study of a subject which until now has 
lacked an adequate modern treatment. Together with Yvonne 
French’s Mrs. Siddons it provides full and reliable information 
about the two great actors who dominated the London stage 
between the retirement of Garrick and the arrival of Kean and 
who stand highest in the annals of the English “classical” school 
of acting. 
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In the history of acting and the theatre Kemble raises two 
questions above all others. The first is a double one: what exactly 
is the “classical” manner of his school, and what were his excel- 
lences in that manner. The “grand style,” Mr. Baker tells us, 
was based on declamation and supported by dignity and expres- 
siveness of bodily carriage. Every intonation and every move- 
ment was carefully studied. ‘From the single line—which he 
was eager to express ‘with the exactly appropriate accent and 
manner’—to the total effect of the mise-en-scéne things were 
conducted with a calculation and a cool definiteness that left 
no room for the haphazard and the erratic.’’ So much, in brief, 
for the thing in general. As to the grounds of Kemble’s quick, 
great, and lasting success the answer is not easy, as Mr. Baker 
admits. His handicaps would seem to be very considerable: a 
husky, asthmatic voice, a slow delivery that gave meticulous 
care to every word, but most of all a coldness of disposition which 
one might think would be fatal to many of his tragic roles. To 
offset these defects he possessed a handsome person, bodily 
grace, and a fine sense of stage deportment. Mr. Baker offers the 
following explanation, in part at least, for his success: “Kemble 
seemed to his public the representative of the polished, poised, 
and self-contained gentleman. ... He brought to the theatre 
the suavity and chill grace to be found in the drawing-rooms of 
the great.” This is not very satisfactory; there must have been 
something more. We are told that he had thrilling moments; Mr. 
Baker says that his performances, “architectonic in their sym- 
metry, built up by an ordered progression to a prepared climax.” 
But what were the thrilling moments, the great climaxes? It is, 
I think, disappointing that Mr. Baker gives us almost no ac- 
count of his handling of particular scenes. We are left with the 
impression of a handsome but stiff, formal, rather pedantic actor 
who somehow managed to arouse great enthusiasm. 

The other question relates to the improvements which 
Kemble is said to have introduced in stage management and the 
dressing of his plays. Here Mr. Baker makes it plain that in his 
avowed endeavor to attain “‘a union of propriety and splendor 
in the representation of our best plays’”” Kemble must be granted 
the splendor but not, except relatively, the propriety. He put on 
Henry V, Henry VIII, Coriolanus and other plays very lavishly, 
delighting especially in the pageantry of supernumeraries, but his 
scenes and costumes were often curiously mixed. Macready has 
expressed his disappointment that Kemble’s toga, in Cato, “bore 
no resemblance, in any fold or peculiarity,” to the true Roman 
toga. In his Coriolanus he was not above using, with good 
eighteenth-century economy, “a pretty exact representation of 
Hanover-square, and some very neat Bond-street shops.” Still, 
he moved in the direction of archaeological truth, and certainly 
he did much to put out of fashion the slipshod negligence of his 
forerunners. 
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There are very few errors to report. On p. 5 “Marshes” 
should be “Marches.” On pp. 102-103 ““Thomas Whatley” should 
be “Thomas Whately.” It is an error of judgment to say on p. 
103, of Kemble’s Macbeth Reconsidered, that “‘his arguments are 
cogent and eloquent, and his psychological insight on the whole 
remarkable,” and then to agree on p. 104 with Hazlitt that the 
essay “is nothing but ‘literary foppery’.”” But these are very 
minor blemishes in a very good book. 


H. N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 


THE LANGUAGE OF Poetry. Edited by Allen Tate. Princeton 
University Press, 1942. Pp. viii+125. 


The four essays in this book make up a symposium presented 
at Princeton under the auspices of the Creative Arts Program. 
The first essay, ‘‘Poetry, Myth, and Reality,” by Philip Wheel- 
wright, states the common philosophical basis of the symposium. 
According to Professor Wheelwright—and his colleagues ap- 
parently agree—we are now living in the twilight of a culture. 
We have lost our sense of transcendental significance; conse- 
quently our response to poetry (i.e., to the charged language of 
complex associations) has sickened. The decline of poetic re- 
sponse is a symptom of general sickness, a general dissipation of 
energies that have been led astray in the heretical quest of 
science, reason, facts, and ideologies. What is the remedy? The 
remedy offered by this symposium is a restoration of Myth to 
our consciousness. We must recognize that science and reason 
fail to express the whole man; we must return to a faith in re- 
ligious and poetic truths which express man’s feelings and ac- 
tions as well as his intellect. 

One may agree that our generation needs a revival of ‘“‘myth- 
consciousness” and still wonder if its revival is to be brought 
about by the kind of criticism offered in these four essays. 

“The Language of Paradox,’”’ by Cleanth Brooks, and “The 
Interaction of Words,” by I. A. Richards, add little or nothing 
to what these usually able critics have often said before. Generali- 
zations derived from Plato, Coleridge, and I. A. Richards, 
specific illustrations from Donne and Shakespeare—the method 
is familiar to all readers of contemporary criticism. Professor 
Brooks and Dr. Richards are convincing in their analyses of 
particular poems; neither offers much in the way of general, 
critical observation. Dr. Richards flounders through several 
pages of dialectic to arrive at the not very startling conclusion 
that ‘we understand no word except in and through its inter- 
actions with other words.” 

Wallace Stevens, in “The Noble Rider and the Sound of 
Words,” joins the contemporary Neoplatonists. He, too, tries 
to follow Plato, Coleridge, and I. A. Richards, and succeeds in 
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obscuring almost everything he might have had to say about 
the language of poetry. The poet is sunk in philosophizing; the 
noble rider never arrives at any real discussion of the sound of 
words. Nevertheless, many readers will find Mr. Stevens’ essay 
the most interesting of the lot. As a poet, he is aware of the inter- 
dependence of reality and imagination. The poet, he says, must 
resist the pressure of reality, yet see that his imagination adheres 
to reality. He offers a refreshing comment on the current cant 
about “escapism.” The very poetic process, he argues, is 
“psychologically an escapist process.” Although the whole essay 
is cleverly composed, one wishes that Mr. Stevens had left out 
his philosophizing and simply talked about the language of 
poetry. He might well have talked about the language of his own 
poetry. 
Marvin T. HERRICK 


University of Illinois 


MopERN GERMAN PrROsE USAGE. By M. Witte. London: 
Methuen, 1937. 167 pp. 5 shillings. 


Writing presumably in 1936, the date of the Preface, the 
author states in the introduction, ‘The purpose of the present 
inquiry is to describe and discuss the most salient features of 
recent German prose usage . . . This purpose involves compari- 
son with older usage ...’’ There are then four chapters with 
various sub-heads: Syntax, Accidence, Vocabulary, and Punctu- 
ation and Spelling; followed by Notes (largely consisting of 
references), Bibliography, and an Index. 

Essentially, what the author furnishes is a classified com- 
mentary on “standard” practice, “rules” of grammar, and the 
various norms to be found in treatments of the German language. 
Our attention is directed mainly to the observed deviations from 
the established usage of earlier times, whereby that usage is to 
some extent invalidated or shown to be yielding to newer prac- 
tices. The author’s attitude toward the changes recorded is not 
wholly consistent, though the main emphasis seems to be on the 
conservative side. Compare for instance this utterance on p. 43, 
“To an increasing extent, the subjunctive is ceasing to be a 
necessity and becoming a matter of discretion”’ with such a pro- 
nouncement as the following: “The type of jargon referred to is 
most prevalent in journalistic prose... it is alarming to find 
that writers of high repute are among the addicts.” Censure of 
renowned stylists may be instanced by a somewhat extended 
attack upon Gundolf (p. 79), who is said to invite the epithets 
‘artificial’ and ‘affected,’ and one of whose sentences is de- 
structively analyzed. 

The need for an objective and comprehensive treatment of 
modern German prose usage has long been felt by the teacher 
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and learner in non-German lands, who require a guide which is 
both authoritative and up to date. The existing treatises suffer 
from the fact that past usage and present practice are not always 
distinguished, and from the further fact that insufficient care 
is taken to present the real norms of the living language, i.e. 
those forms and syntactical usages which are prevalent in the 
work of good writers. It seems to the reviewer that M. Witte has 
not sensed this need in a truly practical way, even apart from 
the fact that the study overlooks some difficult matters alto- 
gether—e.g. the word ‘particle’ does not even occur in the Index. 
A more helpful approach than the present one would result from 
an attitude of simple inquiry on the part of the observer, not 
colored by preconceived notions as to what is good and desirable 
on the one hand, or what is to be condemned on the other. 
Language is a flowing stream: it is idle to command its currents 
to stand still, or to even reverse their motion. 

Definitely useful are the copious quotations given in illustra- 
tion of the points made; and useful is likewise the bibliographical 
material. These will be helpful to anyone who sets out to make 
the description of modern German which we are still awaiting; 
for the present book does not provide it. When that description 
is finally achieved, it will not start, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
with the question, ‘‘What have the writers of today done with 
the good old language of yesterday?” The point of view must 
rather be, ‘‘How does the modern German express in writing the 
ideas which he wishes to convey to others?” For it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the living language comes first, and the 
rules come second. Moreover, the spoken language comes first, 
and the written language second, or even third; so that exclusive 
attention to written forms is likely to obscure our real objective, 
which is to catch language on the fly, as it were, in the process of 
performing its primary function, the communication of thought. 


BAYARD Quincy MORGAN 
Stanford University 


RAINER MARIA RILKE, Firry SELECTED POEMS WITH ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS. By C. F. MacIntyre. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1940. 151 pp. 


If a poet’s importance can properly be measured by the num- 
ber and quality of the published translations of his work, no 
German lyricist of our time, indeed none since Heine, can sustain 
comparison with Rilke. The only possible challenger of this pre- 
eminence would be Stefan George. It would be presumptuous to 
anticipate the verdict of history, and it is unnecessary to do so; 
but it is my conviction that George’s message will prove to be 
so uniquely attuned to the receiving sets of the German mind as 
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to fail of reaching an international audience such as Rilke has 
already addressed. 

In the volume before me, we have a combination which is all 
too rare in this country, although western Europe is thoroughly 
familiar with it: a scholar, who is also a poet in his own right, 
essays to interpret a foreign poet to his fellow-countrymen. The 
result is a product of wholly special quality, and one which in- 
vites, and must command, respect. 

I said ‘interpret’ advisedly, for this book is much more than 
a collection of translations. To begin with, the very selection of 
these fifty poems is a piece of poetic scholarship. Here is the 
quintessence of Rilke, as MacIntyre sees him, a gallery of his 
lyric masterpieces, each one a gem in its kind, and making in the 
aggregate a sort of composite portrait of his poetic individuality. 

In the second place, the translator prefixes to his texts a 
preface which is a model study of one poet by another, embrac- 
ing as piéce de résistance, so to speak, structural analyses of four 
of Rilke’s exceptional animal poems. In like manner, he gives in 
an appendix a comment on each of the poems, sometimes ob- 
jectively critical, sometimes purely personal, usually including 
something of both types of treatment. These comments and 
analyses should help immensely in the difficult task of grasping 
the true character of a lyric utterance in a foreign tongue. 

Finally, MacIntyre submits his translations to the severest 
of all tests by printing the original poems on opposite pages. This 
makes it easy for the hostile critic to find fault—and hard for 
him to carp in ignorance! It also makes it possible for the reader 
to use original and translation in the final appreciation of the 
poet which is the objective of the book. 

As to the quality of the translations themselves, I speak with 
great diffidence, albeit as one to whom the struggle of the trans- 
lator with rhythm and rhyme is by no means foreign. It is per- 
haps because of my profound response to music that I find my- 
self somewhat at variance with MacIntyre on the formal side. 
All poetic translation involves compromise; since a complete 
transfer of form and thought cannot be achieved, something must 
be sacrificed. MacIntyre is more willing to abandon form than 
I am, evidently convinced that in this way the (admittedly 
imperfect) translation does less violence to the original. To me, 
the rhythmic grace and the rhyming pattern is as much a part 
of a poem, as integral to its essence, as its thought; and I believe 
that in very many cases it is possible to retain this music without 
serious injury to the poet’s total message. 

May I plead this cause with a specific illustration? It so hap- 
pens that long before I saw this volume I had myself made a 
translation of Rilke’s “Das Karussell,”’ using it as an illustration 
of Rilke’s poetic art in a survey of modern German literature. 
I quote MacIntyre’s version in alternation with mine, as a basis 
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for comment. (My lines are printed in italics.) For the benefit 
of those who do not have Rilke’s text before them, I may say 
that while the rhyme-scheme is very free, all the lines are 
iambic pentameter, only one of them beginning with the trochaic 
inversion +xx+. The smooth and steady flow may be considered 
deliberate, I believe, suggesting the droning regularity of the 
whirling contrivance; this is borne out by the repetition of the 
line: Und dann und wann ein weisser Elephant. 


Under the roof and the roof’s shadow turns 

With gaudy roof and whirling shadow turns 
this train of painted horses for a while 

For just a little while the rather scant 
in this bright land that lingers 

Array of horses from that mystic land 
before it perishes. In what brave style 

Which lives as long as childish fancy yearns. 
they prance—though some pull wagons. 

Oh, some are hitched to wagons, that I’ll grant, 
And there burns 

But all of them have courage in their bearing. 
a wicked lion red with anger... 

A bad red lion after them goes tearing, 
and now and then a big white elephant. 

And now and then a snow-white elephant. 
Even a stag runs here, as in the wood, 

There is a stag, too, just as in the wood, 
save that he bears a saddle where, upright, 

Except that he is saddled, and is bearing 
a little girl in blue sits, buckled tight. 

A tiny girl in blue, so sweet and good. 
And on the lion whitely rides a young 

And on the lion rides a boy in white, 
boy who clings with little sweaty hands, 

Who holds on tight with little heated hand, 
the while the lion shows his teeth and tongue. 

While Lion keeps his teeth and tongue in sight. 
And on the horses swiftly going by 

And on the horses see them come a-faring, 
are shining girls who have outgrown this play; 

Among them girls, somewhat sophisticated 
in the middle of the flight they let their eyes 

For such a sport, with leaping horses sated: 
glance here and there and near and far away— 

Their eyes stray out, aloof, remote, uncaring. 
And all this hurries toward the end, so fast, 

And all this goes and hastens to be ended, 
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whirling futilely, evermore the same. 

And whirls and turns about and has no goal. 
A flash of red, of green, of gray, goes past, 

A red, a green, a gray, all swiftly blended, 
and then a little scarce-begun profile. 

A little outline of a larger whole. 
And oftentimes a blissful dazzling smile 

But sometimes there’s a smile not quite intended, 

A blissful one, that’s happily expended 
vanishes in this blind and breathless game. 

U pon this breathless blinding of the soul. 


If I take exception to some of the harsh turns of phrase in 
MacIntyre’s verses, to the inversions of the rhythm, to the 
abandonment of rhymes, to the shortened lines, it is because I 
give Rilke’s music a high rating, and am loath to see it spoiled 
more than is necessary. My own version shows, I think, for all 
its faults, that one could come closer to Rilke’s pattern without 
sacrifice of vital content. 

It is not a question of competence, as I see it, but of a point 
of view; and I suspect that MacIntyre has such a horror of 
pedantic “translator-verse” that he tends to go to the other 
extreme and be content with roughness when something better 
lies at hand. In a number of cases, I feel, he could have achieved 
a smoother rhythm with but a little alteration of what he has 
actually written. 

Professor MacIntyre is an outstanding representative of a 
particular school of thought in the field of poetic translation, and 
in reviewing this exceptional demonstration of the teaching of 
that school, Iam not so much concerned with him personally, as 
with the underlying theory which he puts in practice. Frankly, 
I consider the advocates of this theory mistaken, and I would 
remind them that no less a poet than Stefan George did not dis- 
dain to labor with Shakespeare’s sonnets until he could offer his 
German readers a verse as smooth and polished, as subtly 
rhythmic and as musically appealing, as that of the originals. 


BAYARD QuINcy MorGAN 
Stanford University 


LEBENSHALTUNG UND SYMBOLIK BEI RAINER MARIA RILKE. 
Von Eudo C. Mason. Weimar: Hermann Boehlaus Nachf., 
1939. (Literatur und Leben, herausgegeben von Georg 
Keferstein, 3. Band.) Pp. xxxvi+226; 1 plate. Bound RM 
7.30. Paper RM 5.80. 


Mr. Mason’s study of Rilke avowedly aims at unifying the 
results of Pongs’, Dehn’s, Kaufmann’s, and Kassner’s interpreta- 
tions into a convincing picture of the late German poet. But like 
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most monographs based on the new German Existenzphilosophie 
this one also starts out with abstract conceptions of poetry and 
offers wilful interpretations of isolated verses and letter excerpts 
in the place of more solid evidence. 

A few representative examples will suffice to show the arbi- 
trariness of many of Mr. Mason’s deductions. Thus on pp. 169— 
70 of his study we read: “‘Eigentlich dichtete er doch... fiir 
niemanden; unter allen seinen Liedern will er ‘niemandes Schlaf’ 
sein.” This refers to the epitaph which Rilke selected for himself: 


Rose, oh reiner Widerspruch, Lust 
Niemandes Schlaf zu sein unter soviel 
Lidern. (cf. Ausgewdhlte Werke, Leipzig, 1938, 1, 369) 


But “Lieder” (songs) and “Lider” (lids) are by no means 
identical, and the treacherous “e’”’ cannot be explained as a mis- 
print either, as in that case the “‘seinen” would be out of place. 
The conclusion drawn from this false reading is of course not 
valid either. On p. 194 we find the frequent misinterpretation of 
Sonette an Orpheus, 1, 19, as supposed evidence of Rilke’s ulti- 
mate despair in his poetic mission. This is the more astonishing, 
as Roman Woerner already in 1937 had definitely proved the 
whole sonnet’s meaning to be an optimistic belief in the endur- 
ance of poetry (cf. Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift xxv, 
82-94). Woerner’s lucid article is a sharp attack upon Existenz- 
philosophie as applied to Rilke and is therefore not mentioned 
by Mr. Mason. But a disdainful neglect of one’s opponents can 
hardly be considered a conclusive refutation. Roman Woerner is 
a scholar of too secure standing to be merely slighted. 

Misinterpretations are especially frequent in the case of 
Rilke’s letters which on the whole are taken too seriously, as if 
they were finished works of literature and reliable objective 
statements of actual poetic accomplishments. Mr. Mason’s 
chapter on Rilke and the reader (pp. 49-71) laboriously docu- 
ments the poet’s aversion against his public, which, by the way, 
is fairly typical of the psychology of poets and artists. But the 
same poet spent days and weeks in copying his works for a great 
number of friends, a fact which certainly betrays a serious desire 
to be heard and to be understood. His utterances to the contrary 
then are mere eruptions of temperament and ought not to be 
considered too weightily. Similar statements of an obviously 
subjective character are also hardly sufficient for proving that 
the poet merely wanted to express himself regardless of his rela- 
tion to ultimate truth. 

The present study makes a special point of establishing Rilke 
as a creative artist by both temperament and achievement. This 
point seems to be well taken on account of the attempts of some 
lady hagiographers at transforming Rilke into a saint, which he 
evidently was not. But Mr. Mason immediately takes the force 
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out of his argument by claiming for Rilke the attributes of a 
“genius.” Now, according to modern psychology, the most varied 
psychological reality underlies the popular conception of a 
genius, and the term “genius” itself should not have been loosely 
employed without further classification. The boundaries between 
words like “genius,” “saint,” and “hero,” when used in the 
everyday sense, are quite fluent, and little is gained by the sub- 
stitution of one for the other. (cf. Wilhelm Lange-Eichbaum, 
Genie-Irrsinn und Ruhm, Miinchen, 1927, and Das Genie- 
Problem, Miinchen, 1931). 

In another chapter, Mr. Mason tries to describe Rilke as a 
poet of ‘“‘nuances.”’ But every great poet’s language creates new 
“nuances,” and one can hardly make this claim exclusively for 
Rilke, Proust, and a few other modern poets. The question should 
rather be what Rilke’s particular nuances intend to express. And 
here Mr. Mason apparently misses the most important point of 
the whole discussion. Rilke by his insistence on the various 
shades of our words and on the various transitions between the 
supposedly dead facts wants to rescue the things from their 
rationalistic and individualistic isolation and wants to create a 
unified and harmonious universe. Just as Novalis brought to- 
gether such apparently exclusive things as music and mathe- 
matics, Rilke aims at embracing life and death in one view, and 
when the first elegy professes “Denn das Schone ist nichts als 
des Schrecklichen Anfang,” it merely gives another expression 
to Brentano’s romantic axiom: ‘“‘Alles ist ewig im Innern ver- 
wandt.” It is futile when Mr. Mason attacks this basic irrational- 
ism by a rationalistic emphasis on the clear definitions of things 
(cf. pp. 9-11). Why should a poet not be allowed to look for 
deeper connections behind the piecemeal world of our everyday 
vocabulary? The emotional sincerity of Rilke’s pronouncements 
against an artificial separation of the cosmic unity cannot be 
denied, and one needs only to read such ‘“‘Dinggedichte”’ as 
“Das Karussell” or “Die Treppe der Orangerie,” in order to 
realize that even in the most concrete poetry of his Paris period 
Rilke interprets the things as parts of a greater whole. The form 
he learned from Rodin was open and not closed. How could it 
have been otherwise with a poet who came to Paris from Russia 
and from Worpswede with their limitless landscapes and infinite 
horizons? 

If the tendency away from isolation and towards a unified 
view of the universe is already clearly discernible in the Neue 
Gedichte (to say nothing of the Stundenbuch), then it can hardly 
be as absent in the Duineser Elegien, as Mr. Mason wants us to 
believe. In the second part of this study he concentrates on inter- 
preting the difficult fourth and fifth elegies in detail. He rightly 
points out Rilke’s feeling for the tragic, which is already ex- 
pressed in their title, and deservedly stresses the impossibility 
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for him to arrive at an easy superficial optimism as the conquest 
of life’s conflicts. Still, these elegies do not end in frustration. 
Rilke’s ninth elegy jubilates: 


Erde, du liebe, ich will... 
Namenlos bin ich zu dir entschlossen . . . (Ausgewdhlte Werke 1, 259). 


In the progress leading to this confession the fourth and the 
fifth elegies form but a part and are by no means to be arbitrarily 
interpreted as finishing points. For the sake of a preconceived 
theory, Mr. Mason boldly neglects the poet’s final arrangement 
of his work and makes the astonishing statement: “Wenn aber 
rein asthetisch-formal die zehnte mit Recht als die letzte Elegie 
zu gelten hat, so ist es doch auch berechtigt, wenn man das 
Psychologische und Situationsgebundene beriicksichtigt—und 
ohne dies zu beriicksichtigen kommt man im Falle Rilkes gar 
nicht aus—die fiinfte als die letzte anzusehen. Demnach schliesst 
das Werk mit einer Frage, genau so wie es mit einer Frage 
anfingt” (p. 177). 

Of equally doubtful value is the interpretation of the fourth 
and fifth elegies on the sole basis of Rilke’s subjective intentions. 
Mr. Mason for instance points out that the acrobats on Picasso’s 
painting Saltimbanques can be enclosed within the outlines of a 
capital Latin D and that Rilke seems to have had this in mind 
when he called them ‘‘Des Dastehns grosser Anfangsbuchstab.” 
This may very well have been so, and I do not want to question 
it. However, that does hardly help the reader who is not familiar 
with Picasso’s painting and who, even if he were familiar with it, 
would probably fail to see the contour of that group in the way 
an experienced connoisseur sees it. Would not the reader be 
equally justified in interpreting ‘‘Des Dastehns grosser Anfangs- 
buchstab” as “Standing erect which is the beginning of human 
life, which precedes all our walking and dancing and jumping?” 
By his restriction to the subjective source of this poem as the 
sole basis of interpretation Mr. Mason seems to align himself 
against those critical interpreters of literature who are concerned 
with the objective meaning of words, and not with the subjective 
intentions of the poet. 

In similar ways Mr. Mason tries to “‘explain” the rest of the 
fourth and fifth elegies, by the objective meaning of which he is 
frankly baffled. But when in his last chapter he comes to the 
Sonette an Orpheus, he strangely reverses the process. Now he 
suddenly looks for the objective meaning of poetry, now Rilke’s 
“Umschlag” (transition) from tragic despair into heroic opti- 
mism suddenly acquires an exemplary meaning, the same ““Um- 
schlag” that before was merely proof of the poet’s supposed 
lack of clarity and inner confusion. This different approach to 
the Sonette an Orpheus is, of course, laudable, and this last 
chapter contains many excellent individual observations. The 
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rest of the book is not lacking in them either, as one may see, 
for instance, by the fine remarks on the modern poet’s attitude 
towards society on pp. 53-62. 

The discrepancy between such excellent passages and the 
dissatisfying major part of the book points to a deplorable in- 
security of method. The results are of little value to the serious 
interpreter of Rilke’s poetry as objective literature and merely 
add another to the many conflicting versions of what he is sup- 
posed to have said. It must be squarely laid at the door of 
Existenzphilosophie if in the future Rilke should have to share 
the fate of his spiritual brothers Hélderlin and Kleist: to be 
misunderstood for a hundred years, because the critics saw only 
their own theories and not the new poetry, saw only the poet’s 
passing personality and not his living work. 

ERNST ROSE 

New York University 


THE ARTIST IN MODERN GERMAN DRAMA. By Ralph Stokes 
Collins. Baltimore, 1940. 


Mr. Collins bases his study on the works of over fifty authors 
who wrote between 1890 and 1925. The material was provided 
by the Loewenberg Collection of Modern German Drama at the 
Johns Hopkins University, one of the most complete collections 
of its kind. The wealth of material may be considered both an 
advantage and a disadvantage for a study of this size. On the 
one hand, it allows an exhaustive survey of the artist problem in 
its various aspects. On the other hand, it constitutes a strong 
temptation to sacrifice deep-searching analysis to a quantitative 
surveying of the field. On the whole, Mr. Collins has chosen the 
latter possibility. He gives a brief analysis of all available plays 
dealing with the artist problem and relates them to the three 
main trends in the German literature of the period concerned: 
Naturalism, Neo-romanticism, and Expressionism. He also 
summarizes some particular aspects of the problem under the 
chapter headings: Artist and Society, Bohéme, The Actor, Art 
and Life. 

Yet he barely touches the deeper social, moral, and personal 
problems for which the best of these dramas are a symbolic 
expression. Much more detailed analysis and integration would 
be necessary to solve these problems. If Mr. Collins intended to 
reach deeper conclusions he would have to draw a clearer line 
between esthetic production and social reform than he seems to 
do, e.g., on page 13. He would find, to give only one example, 
that Schnitzler is considerably more critical with regard to moral 
values, and he would be less hesitant to apply the distinction 
between Literat and Dichter, which Schnitzler makes in Der 
Geist im Wort und der Geist in der Tat, to his artist characters. 
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On the whole, I consider Mr. Collins’ dissertation a valuable 
survey of the problem and a good starting-point for an examina- 
tion of its deeper aspects. I hope that the author will continue 
his research along the line of qualitative, as well as quantitative, 
analysis. 
F. W. KAUFMANN 
Oberlin College 


UnTERWEGS. Gedichte von Clemens Heinrich Leineweber. 
Washington Journal, Washington, D. C., 1940. 


To have an opportunity for calling attention in a leading 
academic periodical to original, lyrical poetry written in America 
is a rare and welcome experience. There is produced in America 
at the present time German poetry which deserves academic 
attention and will be received, to judge from my personal experi- 
ence as a teacher, with interest by students of German literature. 

Unterwegs contains a representative selection from Professor 
Leineweber’s poetry. The central idea of his lyrical thought is 
well indicated in his first poem which announces the key of the 
collection: 


Vieles seh ich unterwegs 
Vom Gelinder meines Stegs. 


Taglich sprudelt frischer Quell, 
Finsternisse werden hell. 


Immer héher schwillt der Schaum, 
Immer weiter wachst der Raum. 


Keine Schranken hat der Saal, 
Endlos ist die Spielerzahl . . . 


Life never stands still, it grows into something larger every 
moment, and we grow with it, without ever reaching the end of 
its possibilities. This infinite richness rises from: 


... die Urkraft, die aus schwarzen Griinden 
Sich ewig in den Zwang der Zeiten bannte... 


and which manifests itself equally in the infinite, all-embracing 
opposites of life: 


Du bist das unerschaffne, dunkle Walten, 
Du bist Geburt und Tod und Lebenstriebe, 
Du bist Zerstérerhass und Schépferliebe, 
Die sich im Widerstreit die Welt gestalten. 


(From the fine sonnet: “Mit Schauer.’’) 
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A deep piety and affection, a warm aspiration toward a high 
ideal of humanity in all relations of life, especially in love, in the 
family, in individual being, in society, and in contacts with 
nature, pervade his lyrical utterance. These qualities, together 
with that fidelity to the basic traditions characteristic of a high- 
minded and steadfast ideal of personality, are richly expressed 
in “Meine Hiitte” and the following: 


O Vater 


Wie seltsam!—Hof und Acker sind zwar mein 
Mit allem, was einst deine Hand beriihrt— 
Doch immer, immer willst du bei mir sein, 
Wenn mich die starre Pflicht auf Felder fiihrt. 


Der Pflug, die Egge und das hanfne Seil, 
Mit dem du Wagen und Gespann gelenkt; 
Die Sige, Hammer, Axt, das scharfe Beil, 
Das Feuerscheite aus dem Baum gesprengt; 


Die alte Bibel mit vergriffnem Blatt, 

Das Buch, das tiaglich dein Gebet geherzt; 
Der Rosenkranz, voll Perlen, fingerglatt, 

Die Heilgenbilder, die der Herd verschwarzt— 


Sie stehen schirmend iiber meinem Los; 
In ihnen seh und fiihl ich deine Hand: 
O Vater, segne ihn auf ihrem Schoss, 
Den Enkel, der aus Ahnenblut erstand! 


The poet’s ideals have deep roots in the humanism that began 
its historic course in the German classic and romantic movement 
in the last generation of the eighteenth century. With this major 
spirit he combines, in some poems, especially in those inspired 
by poems in Polish by Irena de Poplawska-Leineweber, a Sla- 
vonic mood in a minor key. 

His style, diction, metres and rhythm follow in the main 
the best German tradition, yet bear the features of an individual 
and soundly cultivated style. But his range extends further. He 
is a master of the sonnet and reveals his wide humanistic culture 
in casting a subject taken from a Chinese poet in the Alcaic 
strophe, one of Horace’s favorite metres in his patriotic odes. 


MARTIN ScHUTZE 


The University of Chicago 








REVIEWER’S RETRACTION 


In my review of the Grillparzer translations of Henry H. 
Stevens and Arthur Burkhard (October, 1942), I accused the 
translators of carelessly or wilfully altering the poet’s text. I now 
realize that that accusation was quite unjustified, and I with- 
draw it with deep regret and with sincere apologies to both 
gentlemen. I am painfully reminded of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
response to the lady who asked him to account for an error in his 
dictionary: “Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance.” 

As the facts involved are of some concern to all students of 
German letters, I feel it my duty to let others profit by my un- 
happy experience. It appears that Grillparzer’s texts have been 
not inconsiderably revised in 20th century editions of his works, 
the new readings appearing in the Rollett-Sauer edition of 1925, 
the Hock (Bong) edition of 1927, and the big Historisch- 
kritische Ausgabe, begun in 1909 and issued through a long 
series of years under the editorship of Sauer. 

My stricture on Mr. Stevens resulted chiefly from his failure 
to include the celebrated line 


Es liigt der Mensch mit Worten nicht allein, 
Auch mit der Tat. 


But the fault, if any, lay with Grillparzer’s recent editors. 
On p. 334 of the last-named edition of Weh dem, der liigt, we read, 
“Einige von (Gr.) in sein Handexemplar eingetragene Varianten 
haben in die neueren Ausgaben Eingang gefunden und sind auch 
in unseren Text als letzte Wiinsche aufgenommen worden.” And 
in the notes to the text I find on p. 372 the following justifica- 
tion of this change (quoted from Oskar Katann, Grillparzer- 
Studien), ‘Die friihere begriffliche Formulierung, die den Tadel 
Saphirs, Edrita sei halb Naturphilosophin, und vielleicht auch 
Grillparzers Tadel, Anschauung und Denken hitten nicht die 
richtige Einheit eingegangen, veranlasst hat, sind einem durchaus 
persénlichen, echt weiblichen Vorwurf gewichen.”’ 

Despite these arguments and considerations, it seems to me 
very regrettable that a famous and often quoted passage, which 
had stood unchallenged for decades, should suddenly, more than 
fifty years after the poet’s death, be overthrown and abandoned, 
and without even being retained as a variant reading in the first 
two of the above-named editions. 

If the emendation just discussed can at least be plausibly 
defended, such is not the case, to my thinking, with the elimina- 
tion of the following lines from Medea, which I had laid at Mr. 
Burkhard’s door: 
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269 Das war es, was mein Vater sagte! 
Ich dir zur Qual, du mir.—Doch weich’ ich nicht! 
Von allem, was ich war, was ich besass, 
Es ist ein Einziges mir nur geblieben, 
Und bis zum Tode bleib’ ich es: dein Weib. 


In Grillparzer’s MS, the editor reports, a faint pencil line is 
drawn through this passage; the editors have taken this to indi- 
cate a wish of the poet’s which had not previously been noted. 
If it was his desire, which I regard as not proven, then the poet 
was doing little justice to himself; for, as I pointed out in my re- 
view, the omission robs the following speech of its proper motiva- 
tion and Jason’s reply, Wie deutest du so falsch, was ich gesagt, 
hardly makes sense without the preceding outburst on Medea’s 
part. 

As aforesaid, no blame can rest on Messrs. Stevens and Burk- 
hard for following the latest and presumably most carefully 
edited text of the plays. However, in view of the fact that the 
great bulk of American readers could hardly know of these im- 
portant alterations in Grillparzer’s tests, I must repeat the regret 
expressed in my review, that the translators did not see fit to 
provide their volumes with some slight commentary; in which 
case I for one would have been spared much headache! While 
such a regret is admittedly somewhat selfish, I hope it will be 
conceded to be understandably human. 


BAYARD QuINcy MoRGAN 


Stanford University 
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